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“NUMBER THE SEVENTH.” 


\ ACKNEY cab 7777 had been called off half a dozen 
different stands, and all the drivers in London were in a 
commotion. 

There was no such number. The man who called ac- 
cordingly shook his head, and walked moodily away. 
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He was tall, thin, and gentlemanly in ap- 
pearance, though his clothes, good in them- 
selves, had seen some days of hard and reck- 
less service, as if he had slept out in markets, 
in night coffee-houses, or some other of the 
haunts which London provides for vice and 
crime, and which sometimes are used by the 
unfortunate. His beard of about a week’s 
growth, the sallowness of his linen, the un- 
washed and clammy state of his hands and 
face, with the remnants of so much that was 
refined and elegant about him, proclaimed 
that his present condition had not been of 
more than seven days’ duration, but in that 
seven days much had been done. 

He could not be poor. 

A gold watch and appendages, a sparkling 
diamond ring, with other signs of one well to 
do in the world, marked that some sudden 
blow had plunged him into his present posi- 
tion; some affliction of mind, some grief, some 
burning sorrow. It was written in the blood- 
shot eye, in the haggard cheek, in the vacant 
stare, occasional, it is true, but existant, of a 
really intellectual countenance; in the pre- 
mature stoop, in the glance of horror and 
fear with which his stolen looks crept round, 
and sought out each dark corner of street 
and bye-way. Either that man had done 
murder, or worse than murder had been done 
upon him. 

We have said he was not poor. 

He could scarcely have been, for an event 
had happened to him that showed him not to 
know temptation, where a poor man might 
have been excused for at least feeling it. 

During his night-wanderings in search, it 
appeared, of absence from thought, rather 
than any abstract object, he had somehow or 
other reached the gate of St. John, Clerken- 
well, that, on hospitable thoughts intent, in- 
cited all comers to enter within its colossal 
dimensions. Pausing to think whether he 
should go in or not, his foot kicked against 
something on the ground. 

It was a purse. 

- He raised it to the light which streamed 
from the tavern window. It was a coarse 
and common article; but though not very 
heavy, full at both ends. A portion of its 
contents were evidently paper; and in the 
hope of finding an owner’s name, he opened 
it. It contained two pounds, as many shil- 
lings, some half-pence, half a dozen pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates, the sum of whose value 
amounted to a trifle more than the money 
contained in the purse. 


All the tickets were dated that very 
day. 
The man’s brow contracted, and he thrust 
the whole angrily into his pocket, as if some 
disagreeable but necessary duty had been 
imposed upon him. This done, he leaned 
back against the wall, somewhat in the shade, 
as motionless and still as the ancient gate it- 
self. His ordinary scowl became still blacker 
than it was wont, and he seemed impatiently 
to await the course of events. 

Hundreds passed, and his eyes keenly fix- 
ed upon, studied their countenances, with 
an anxious though angry scrutiny, and yet 
moved he not. 

The hours waned, the earlier shops begun 
to close their doors and shutters; the tide of 
population diminished, and all without be- 
came gradually as still, perhaps, as when in 
1100 the priory whose ancient but desecrated 
gate he leaned against, had been founded: by 
worthy Jordan Briset, and Muriel, his wife; 
and still he moved not. 

It was night. All the shops were closed ; 
the rioters even from the taproom and par- 
lour had sallied forth in search of home and 
slumber, and admonitory lectures, shrilly 
administered; and still he moved not. 

He seemed now in his element, for he was 
alone, and his brow gradually unbent. It 
was a dark and gloomy midnight, so that, 
despite the lamps, which brilliantly illumined 
some spots, leaving others more deeply and 
markedly in the shade, he stood within a 
black and unseen nook. Several drowsy 
watchmen passed, and marked him not, for 
they were upon other thoughts bent—upon 
the end of their allotted duty, and upon the 
hour when a warm and snug bed should re- 
ward their toil. 

And night, what is it? Twelve hours, 
more or less, of veiled light on earth, fourteen 
days within the lunar sphere, five in Jupiter? 
No; it is a time when nature seeks for rest 
from the heat, turmoil, and bustle of life, in 
miniature and feigned death, and when men 
should do the same, but which is made the 
time for folly, sin, and iniquity, to have its 
run. During the day the busy hum of man is 
heard in his honester and more open walks of 
work; at night, forth comes another popula- 
tion, consisting in part of the same indivi- 
duals, but in search of another sphere of oc- 
cupation, pleasure, partly innocent, but often- 
er guilty. 

Who comes now, silent and sad along the 
deserted streets? 7 
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It is a man and his wife. They are hand 
in hand; they clutch one another's fingers, as 
ifin agony. Their steps are wavering an 
uncertain, and as they come beneath the 
arch their conversation is very distinctly 
heard. 

“Oh, Harry!” said the woman, “if you 
would but scold me, reproach me, I should be 
glad. It was such a blow. Our babes starv- 
ing at home.” 

“ Hush, Editha,” replied the man, pausing 
as if to obtain momentary shelter, and to 
gaze upon her face by the light of the pub- 
lic-house lamp. 

“ Yes, I will have you scold me. Your si- 
lent kindness goes to my heart, and I must 
have you angry. Our children starving at 
home, our goods threatened with seizure in 
the morning, you gave up the very tools— 
your brush, your easel, your canvas, to me 
to pledge. I pledged them, and while you 
are gone to seek work, in confidence that I 
am ministering to the wants of your babes 
at home, I lose all, and you return to find 
me vainly weeping by my children, whom 
hunger and cold had numbed to sleep. I 
could go mad.” 

“ Editha, it was but your eagerness to re- 
join our innocents.” 

“ But how could I lose it, my God?” 

“Tt is not lost,” said the deep and hollow 
voice of the stranger, flinging the purse upon 
the ground at their feet. “Be more careful 
next time, for you have made me wait here 
six hours.” 

“ Stay!” cried the husband. 

But he was gone; in their confusion and 
joy, they scarce knew how. 

“Come, come, Harry. God is good; let 
us hasten to our babes.” 

“ But, child, this purse is full of gold.” 

“ Full of gold?” 

“ Yes, Editha, as full as it can hold, and 
the tickets are gone.” . 

“Some rich good man must have found 
them. But come, our babes are still a hun- 
gered.” 

And thanking heaven and their unknown 
benefactor, they hastened to an eatin z-house 
near a hackney stand; and in a few minutes 
more, in their humble lodging, surrounded 
by their children, who ate ravenously, the 
poor artist and his wife, full of thankfulness 
and joy, were eating the first food they had 
tasted for many hours, for they had starved 
themselves to feed their babes. 


Next day they received, by a strange por- 
ter, the whole of the things they had pledged 
on the previous night. 

* s * ® ® 

It was the very next day after this singular 
adventure that in a certain region of the 
Borough, narrow, of secondary character, 
where good and bad houses, ancient mansions 
and hucksters’ shops jostle each other with 
impudent familiarity; where, between a ve- 
nerable but dilapidated building, full of asso- 
ciations of other days, and a half modern 
erection, there starts you forth a prim and 
cockney dwelling, with brass plate upon the 
door. 

With this house, brass plate and all, it is 
that we now have business. 

On the plate could be read in very distinct 
and legible characters, the words, “ Mr. Theo- 
philus Smith, auctioneer and house agent.” 

We will enter. Ina small parlour, behind 
which was his office, we shall find Mr. The- 
ophilus Smith indulging in the luxury of a 
late and bachelor breakfast, for Mr. Theo- 
philus, though often thinking that he had 
reached a period when matrimony might. be 
both convenient and desirable—he was fifty 
—had never ventured any further on the 
road than to indulge in this opinion. 

His breakfast was ample and varied, while 
@ morning-paper of twenty years ago seemed 
to take up the greater amount of his atten- 
tion. 

He was a small man, a very small man— 
perhaps this was the secret of his single bles- 
sedness—but if one might judge from the 
merry twinkle of his little eye, and the 
smirking svaile that sat upon his face, he 
thought himself something exceedingly huge, 
something’ not to be measured by feet but 
8 mental yard at once. 

He was wrapped in the study of the jour- 
nal, which in this country forms a necessary 
portion—and the most pleasant portion of a 
man's breakfast—when there came a knock 
at the door which made Mr. Theophilus 
Smith start. 

It was not an ordinary knock, and Mr. 
Smith was puzzled, for he was knowing in 
knocks; could tell by their intonation whe- 
ther to advance into the passage and greet 
the new arrival, or whether to remain half- 
way, or standing careless with his coat-tails 
raised behind. But this was not one so easily 
analysed, it was short, but it was imperious ; 
it lasted ‘not, but it was given in no mild 
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tones, making the very house shake beneath 
its influence. 

“Qpen the door, John,” he cried, “and 
seo who it is.” 

He then listened. 

“Tg Mr. Smith at home?” said a dry and 
commanding voice. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Show me to him.” 

“ This way, sir.” 

Mr. Theophilus remained seated at his 
breakfast-table, and as this was a hint the 
boy understood, he at once showed the 
stranger in. 

It was the wanderer already introduced. 

“In what can I serve you,” said Mr. Smith 
rising, and slightly curling his lip as he viewed 
the other’s costume. 

“There is a house over the way to be 
let.” 

“ There is, but—” 

“No. 7.” 

“ Exactly, but—” 

“ What is the rent?” 

“ £40 a-year, but—” 

“When will it be ready?” 

“Why that depends; it is rather out of 
repair—” 

“ No matter, I will take it as it is.” 

“ Will you not go over it?” 

“No. Enough, I take it.” 

“But your references or securities?” 

“T have none.” 

“Then, sir, allow me to say—” 

“T will allow you to say nothing, sir. 
There is seven years’ rent,” replied the other, 
throwing a roll of notes upon the table. 
“ Give me a receipt.” 

This was a new fashion in house-taking, 
which Mr. Smith so highly approved of that 
he remained lost in astonishment. 

“ Are you satisfied?” 

“Quite, but—” 

“Then give me a receipt, and send me an 
agreement.” 

“With pleasure; what name?” 

“Tt is no matter.” 

“No name, sir, how am I to give youa 
receipt?” 

“Then, No. 7.” 

“No. 7, sir?” 

“The key?” 

Mr. Smith lost in a denser fog than ever 
fills London streets, mechanically made out 
the receipt, and handed it with the key to the 
stranger. 

No. 7, as he called himself, then left the 


house, and, glancing his eye around, entered 
& grocer’s or rather a general shop. 

“T want some tea, sugar, coffee—” 

“ How much, sir?” 

“How much?—how much would a man 
reasonably consume in seven years?” 

The worthy shopkeeper, opening his eyes 
wide with astonishment, retreated slightly 
without replying. 

“Do you decline serving me?” said the 
stranger, fixing his eyes angrily on the puz- 
zled chapman. 

“No, sir, but—” 

“That is enough, make your calculation, 
and I will pay you at once.” 

The bewildered owner of the general store, 
as rapidly as his suddenly congealed faculties 
would allow him, made the required sum, 
and having approximated as nearly as possi- 
ble to truth—in his state of moral petrifac- 
tion he never thought of giving him a four- 
teen years’ supply—received the amount, 
with orders to send to No. ”, and then the 
stranger retreated. 

In this manner were several excellent trades- 
men in the neighbourhood startled from their 
propriety, but the quick, imperious manner, 
with the ample supply of means possessed by 
the stranger, soon brought them to their 
senses, and his orders were obeyed. 

Furniture, grocery, crockery, everything 
which would not spoil by keeping, was or- 
dered in and paid for, in ample profusion, for 
@ man’s consumption for seven years. The 
stranger then made his last visit. 

Near at hand, ina lane, or rather court, upon 
which the back of No. 7 opened, the stranger, 
during his day’s peregrinations, had noticed a 
poor, forlorn widow, whose gaunt and ema- 
ciated features proclaimed her utter poverty. 
This woman, left desolate and alone in her 
old-age, he secured as a servant, and paying 
her little debts in the house in which she 
lodged, at once transfered her to his new resi- 
dence, where, well tutored by her new master, 
she received all and said nothing. 

He then disappeared to return only late at 
night with a large cartful of books, shelves, 
and all the apparatus of a library. These 
also were thrust into the interior, after which 
the stranger entered, and locked the door be- 
hind him. 

He was now fairly the lion of the neigh- 
bourhood, before which all other lions, aye 
and stars too, upon the public-house sign op- 
posite, faded forthwith into nought; for many 
days nothing else was talked of but the sud- 
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den apparition and as sudden Sg a 
of the stranger. 

For a few days this lasted, but then, alee 
the bustle of arrangement was over inside, all 
relapsed into its usual train’; the house, 
which had not been inhabited for half a cen- 
tury, remained blocked up the same as ever; 
a padlock still was seen upon the front en- 
trance. The few tradesmen—a butcher, baker, 
and milk-girl—were all ever seen—alone ever 
knocked at the door, and these were opened 
to by the now contented old woman, who 
never said a word, but paid all bills, and then 
closed the door, giving vehement evidence of 


PA 
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her determination to keep out all comers, by 
the loudness with which she made the 
operation of bolting and barring heard. 

If perchance any wanderer passed up or 
down the street, at a late hour, he was sure 
to see the chamber of the recluse, with a 
light burning therein, and many said that 
they had noticed that on certain occasions 
more than one form could be recognised as 
passing to and fro between the candle and 
the blind. 

But these were conjectures; for from the 
day above recorded, no man or woman was 
seen to leave or enter that house. 


IV Archeg 


CHAPTER. I], 


A MYSTERY IN LONDON STREETS. 


T was again night, and the mighty city whence commerce, 
science, arts, learning, diffuse themselves over more than half 
the globe, was clothed in a garb of crisp, cold, bleak, hoar 


frost. 


The flags were slippery and unsafe; old gentlemen, 


fearing contusions and broken bones, became even more 
cautious than usual in their walk; servant-maids, with 
arms and cheeks red, as early summer cherries, spreading 
ashes before their doors o'er trottoir and kennel, monopolised 
a few yards of safety, which the fraternity properly consti- 
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tuting Young England were equally bent in 
restoring to its pristine state, by means of 
@ persevering system of sliding, under the 
very nose and authority of the watchman; 
cabmen vowed. more knowingly than ever 
against macadamisation, expressing their de- 
cided opinion that the innovation was uncon- 
stitutional; great coats, boas, and comforters, 
stood at a premium far beyond India bonds 
and Bank stock; the ladies, like their east- 
ern compeers, looked all eyes and noses; lips, 
chins, and foreheads, were rare articles amid 
the visible members; husbands were heard 
to express their high appreciation of fireside 
comforts; and wives, nestling their pretty 
feet amid the flossy and warm rug, were 
while dispensing their home luxuries, unu- 
sually agreeable; elder brothers, presuming 
upon the great English law of primogeniture, 
sent the juveniles first to bed, to catch the 
cold rough edge of the sheets; in fact, it was 
a bracing, healthy, delightful, cosy winter 
evening, in the only land—to be eminently 
patriotic—where winter evenings are cosy, 
delightful, healthy, or bracing. 

The gas, that new luminary which, with 
its myriad jets, rules the London night, had 
long been lit, and, with the bright, tempting 
shop-windows, gave a glimmer only second 
to day in its clearness. In one street in par- 
ticular, to which we beg to transport the in- 
dulgent reader, a street known by the name 
of a certain university, celebrated for the ec- 
centricity of its doctrines, the clear atmo- 
sphere which generally accompanies a dry 
frost, combined with a brilliant moon and 
the long interminable line of lamps to give 
an artificial day. Few, however, took ad- 
vantage of this to enjoy the luxury of a 
winter evening walk, when stepping rapidly 
along, as if to leave cold behind, one sees in 
every social comfort and domestic detail, that 
presently is to be ours, a source of delicious 
appreciation at no other time experienced. 
It was the hour when one moiety of the 
world is dressing for dinner, while another 
portion is in the enjoyment of the hissing 
urn’s contents, buttered toast, or [crumpets, 
and all those other little indigestions of which 
we English so highly approve. The home- 
less, the poor whose living is the streets, the 
seekers of pleasure, the play-goers, and all 
those vast hordes which make up the compli- 
cated machinery of London life, still, however, 
poured forth busy thousands, which sprinkled 
the highways, for London is never still. The 
good and the bad, those on the errand of 


mercy and the actor in crime and vice, equally 
make up the component parts of those masses 
which crowd the thousand thoroughfares. 

At the corner of one of those turnings 
which lie between the Edgeware-road and 
Regent-street, a poor woman, meanly clad, 
and with a sickly baby in her arms, was 
singing, in a low and not unmusical voice, a 
song, which could scarcely have reached to 
the ears of those on the ground floor of the 
houses. Not a soul was listening to her, 
and yet on she walked, stilling the child’s 
cries with the breast, and never once raising 
her eyes to discover if any effect were pro- 
duced by the touching appeals she made in 
favour of the helpless innocent that greedily 
sucked, and then, as if finding no nourish- 
ment, stopped and cried, and yet again re- 
turned to its profitless employment. A mo- 
ther alone, breathing the atmosphere that 
shrouded wealth and luxury, singing, to earn 
a morsel of food for her child, and not one 
living being to listen or offer aid. 

Presently a young man turned from Oxford- 
street into the bye street, whistling an air 
from a popular opera; when, however, he 
caught sight of the poor mother, he became 
silent, and passed on quietly, his eyes studi- 
ously kept in an opposite direction to that of 
the woman ; as, however, they came nearly 
abreast, moving different ways, a slight cry 
from the child caused him to turn his head, 
and he found a meek, submissive, young and 
wan face fixed on him half imploringly, half 
reproachfully. Colouring to the eyes, and 
mechanically feeling his pockets, he hurried 
on, as if afraid she should ask him for cha- 
rity: her look was beseeching enough, and 
he felt that her voice must be even more so! 
Yet the poor woman went on singing; so 
habituated to it, what was one little disap- 


-pointment to her? 


About ten yards beyond, the young man 
stopped short, looked up the street, down the 
street, across the street, at the windows, at 
the numbers, at the name, and then, as if 
fully persuaded that he had convinced the 
beggar-woman he was waiting for somebody, 
and that his stay had no connection whatever 
with herself, leaned in deep meditation against 
a lamp-post, despite the cold state of the at- 
mosphere. As this youth will play a very 
prominent part in our history, we may as 
well daguerrotype him at once. 

About the middle height, certainly not 
more than one-and-twenty in age, his fea- 
tures were naturally handsome, though the 


thus. 
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good effect of them was much marred, either 
by the effects of dissipation or of poor and 
unwholesome living. His eyes, in which 
lurked a hidden fire, were somewhat sunken, 
which with his hollow cheeks was almost 
proof sufficient of his poverty, if indeed his 
sudden interest in the beggar woman had not 
made the supposition almost a matter of cer-: 
tainty, for none sympathise with the poor so 
readily as those who feel the most. His hair 
was black, and fell in huge matted clusters 
over his shoulders, while a shabby hat, re- 
joicing in a rim with no particular bias up or 
down, but rising here and falling there ac- 
cording to fancy, was of very material as- 
sistance in rendering his naturally good looks 
of little moment. A blue Taglioni of anti- 
quated fashion, in the pockets of which his 
gloveless hands were thrust, plaid trousers, 
boots with more holes than sole leather, com- 
pleted his attire, save only a shirt collar of 
large dimensions and very yellow tinge, which 
fell over a black silk handkerchief that encir- 
cled his neck. 

Such was Frederick Wilson, student-at- 
law, as he called himself, reporter as his 
friends denominated him, while penny-a-liner 
was the highest epithet which his enemies 
could ever allow him. Whatever his profes- 
sion, however, he did but little credit to it; 
his whole appearance was that of one whose 
breakfast was rare, whose dinner was matter 
of irregular occurrence, and who, if he ever 
supped, did so at intervalsof very great extent. 

His reverie was broken short by the sound 
of footsteps, and, turning, he beheld, coming 
in the direction of the ballad-singer and him- 
self, a girl and a man. 

If in life we could always trace the mys- 
terious workings of events, if we could fol- 
low out even the important consequences of 
a trifle, if we could see how clearly con- 
nected is the whole chain of circumstances 
which compose our individual existence, we 
should be less apt to give way to doubt and 
fear. Wilson had stopped in the wilderness 
of London streets to listen to a poor ballad- 
singer; not having a farthing in the world, he 
could not gain courage to pass on until he 
saw the woman receive a pittance from a 
hand more able to minister to her wants. 
The deed was simple and ordinary, and yet 
to the young man this quiet act was the 
hinge on which turned his whole future for- 
tunes. The plot and intrigues of years were 
thus defeated. 


The girl was about eighteen, pretty, neatly- 
clothed, with a laughing, merry eye; and as 
she trotted along, drawing her woollen shawl 
close about her, and bearing a small basket 
on her arm, looked the very impersonification 
of innocence and youthful beauty. Fair, 
and inclined to embonpoint, rosy, and cherry- 
lipped, the cold only heightened her beauty, 
which, though neither transcendant or rare, 
was quite remarkable enough to catch the 
notice of every passer. She trod the ground 
as if afraid of no lurking danger in the 
frosty surface of the flags, and rapidly ap- 
proached, Wilson making the above observa- 
tions as she neared him, on the same side of 
the way. 

The man was on the opposite pavement, 
and was chiefly remarkable by the extreme 
pallor of his countenance, the heavy charac- 
ter of his form, a pair of green spectacles, 
and a superb cloak which shielded him from 
the cold. 

The man and the girl passed Wilson, and 
on contrary sides came abreast of the poor 
woman, who, creeping rather than walking, 
was slowly advancing up the street. The 
girl stopped short, the man slackened his 
pace, and Wilson, curious to witness the re- 
sult, turned towards him, and as he came in 
full view of the stranger, was startled by the 
actually demoniacal expression which for a 
moment flashed across his countenance, min- 
gled with a look of unfeigned surprise. The 
man, however, gave him no time to make any 
further observations, as he hurried away, 
and Wilson was attracted once more to the 
girl, then in the act of presenting a few half- 
pence to the singer. Giving himself no time 
to think, the young man advanced closer. 

“ Young lady,” said he, quickly, his face 
becoming crimson as he. spoke, “excuse me, 
but really I thank you as much asif you had 
given it to myself.” 

The girl look curiously at the young man, 
without answering; for truth she was as con- 
fused as himself. 

“ The fact is, miss, I haven’t a penny about 
me—no, not so much as a farthing, and I vowed 
I would not move until I saw this poor 
woman relieved.” 

“ Sir.” said the young girl, “I really do not 
know you;’ and pouting her pretty lip, as 
much as to say, “you shabby, impertinent 
fellow, I will have nothing to say to you, 
made a slight inclination, and pursued her 
walk. 
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» Wilson thrust his hands still deeper into 
his capacious pockets and followed. 

“A pretty decent figure I cut,’ thought 
he, “to make an impression on a fair damsel. 
Humph! more fit for a scarecrow than a 
lover. Hang this London! it does wear out 
more clothes than three country towns. 
Here’s a blue coat, not above two years old, 
as brown as a berry; a hat of Christmas 
twelvemonth, without nap or rim; boots as 
airy as my lodging; pantaloons which never 
fitted! Good God! I hope she didn’t suppose 
me a pickpocket.” 

The girl had turned into Oxford-street, 
and was quietly pursuing her way in the 
direction of Regent-street, Wilson was follow- 
ing at a respectful distance, while across the 
road walked the man in the cloak, occa- 
sionally turning as if to see whether the 
youth still dogged the damsel’s footsteps. 
Wilson could nothelp wondering at the perti- 
nacity with which this individual kept pace 
with him, a little behind the girl and a little 
in front of himself, freely discovering his 
visage to the young man, but studiously 
avoiding the glances of the other. Our hero— 
we may as well at once introduce him—be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable, and naturally. To 
be followed through London streets by a sus- 
picious-looking man is not the most pleasant 
thing in the world; and when turning into a 
bye-way to avoid the steady tramp of pur- 
suing footsteps, the matter becomes serious, as 
we hear the sounds still behind. We do not 
like it ourselves, and poor Wilson, who had 
reasons for not doing so, was really uncom- 
fortable. . 

“ He’s too smart for a bailiff, or egad I'd cutit; 
stillit does look awkward, and for the life of me 
IT can’t tell what he’s after. Wheugh! I have it, 
& papa, or uncle, a jealous guardian, perhaps,” 
and Wilson, as if quite relieved, stepped on 
briskly in the track of the fair one. It never 
struck him that it might be a jealous hus- 
band; so little apt are we to think that which 
would crush undefined and rising hopes; and 
the seedy, shabby youth already felt a lively 
interest in the young lady in the woollen 
shawl, who had given to a beggar-woman, 
when he could not. 

The damsel crossed Regent-street and took 
the left-hand side of Oxford-street. Wilson 
did the same, and the man in the cloak drop- 
ped somewhat farther behind. Presently the 
young girl turned towards Soho, through one 
of the many dismal and shabby streets which 
lead into that locality; scarcely had she done 


so, when her progress was stopped by a trio 
of youths who, arm-in-arm, occupied the 
whole pavement. Under the influence of 
Bacchus, these high-bred juveniles were sing- 
ing some verses strongly expressing their 
wish, and indeed determination, to enjoy no 
Test until dawn. At the sight of the girl 
they unanimously stopped short and closed 
round her—a manly practice as common as 
it is creditable. 

“ Where are you going, my dear, all alone 
and solitary ?” 

“ Speak, damsel, and ‘ this horror will 
grow mild, this darkness light,’” exclaimed 
the centre personage of the group, a tall and 
ungainly youth. 

“ Gentlemen, let me go, this is some mis- 
take.” 

“ No mistake, I assure you, my pretty bird 
of evening, none. But what have we here— 
‘spirit of hell or goblin damned ?’” 

As he spoke, Wilson dealt him a heavy 
blow that, inebriated as he was, sent him 
reeling against the wall; then seizing the 
girl’s arm and passing it through his, hurried 
her from the scene of contest before the com- 
panions of the discomfited youth had reco- 
vered from their surprise. The whole was 
the work of an instant, but our hero had still 
time to see that the man in the cloak stood in 
the shadow of a house on the opposite side, 
watching the scene with apparently intense 
interest, and even, as he crossed over to 
avoid the pursuit of the trio of gentlemen, 
could hear him mutter a heavy curse. He 
at the time, however, paid no attention to 
this fact, being occupied in preference with 
his fair friend. 

“ Sir, I have very much to thank you,” 
said the young girl, when at a short distance 
froga the scene of action; and then recognis- 
ing him as the youth who had spoken to her 
when giving money to the poor songster, she 
added, “ But why have you followed me?” 

“ Really I— the fact is — I—live in this 
quarter.” 

“ Oh,” replied the damsel, “indeed. How- 
ever, 1am much obliged for your kindness, 
sir, in rescuing me from these foolish young 
men;” and, curtseying, she seemed about to 
leave him. 

“ But, miss, they might follow you — you 
might meet others; allow me just to walk by 
your side until you reach home. It will bea 
pleasure to me.” 

The young girl hesitated, and then timidly 
accepting his proffered arm, said, “It would 
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be ungrateful to deny you, sir, what you re- 
quest so earnestly, since you have earned a 
right to ask me something, and as for a few 
minutes we proceed the same way, explain to 
me about that ballad-singer— why were you 
so interested in her?” 

“T really cannot tell, miss; all I know is, 
that her voice touched me, and not having 
any change, I felt anxious to see that she 
obtained some relief. But, as you have asked 
me a question, miss, allow me to inquire if 
you are aware that I have not been your only 
follower?” 

“ So you were following me, sir,” observed 
she, looking up at him with a grave smile. 

“ Excuse me, miss; I meant to say—going 
the same way.” 

Our hero’s new friend could not restrain a 
laugh, and then she continued more demurely, 
“ But this person, who also was going the 
same way, what was he like?” 

Wilson, who at once saw how innocent and 
artless a creature he had charge of, was only 
more respectful from the fact of the damsel’s 
openness of manner; it was a tacit com- 
pliment, a reliance on him, which he appre- 
ciated highly, and he answered, “ Why, miss, 
the man was stout, very pale—” 

The girl started, and looked hastily round; 
nothing remarkable appearing to strike her, 
she continued her walk in a listening atti- 
tude. 

“— With green spectacles, and a véry 
handsome cloak.” 

“He never wears either spectacles or 
cloak,” muttered rather than said the fair 
one, “ and yet he is stout and pale.” 

“ Who?” was on the verge of our hero's 
tongue, but politeness overcame curiosity, and 
he continued his remarks on what he had 
noticed, his young friend listening in silence, 
until both stopped before a house making tl e 
corner of a street in the neighbourhood of 
Newport Market. The ground-floor was an 
apothecary’s, and the rest evidently occupicd 
by lodgers. The large amount of bell-han- 
dles gave satisfactory evidence on this point. 

The young girl was about to bow our here 
off, when as he turned his face towards the 
shop she for the first time appeared to remark 
the haggard pallor which distinguished his 
countenance. Combining his poor habili- 
ments with his want of means to assist the 
poor beggar-woman, and then glancing from 
his figure to his face, the damsel at once con- 
cluded him hungry. Now to tender him as- 
sistance would of course havé been out of 


the question; a queen in the days of chivalry 
would as soon have offered some Christian 
knight, whose valour had released her from 
dragon or pagan, a pecuniary alms, as she a 
shilling to the youth who had rescued her 
from insult. Women are quick in their sen- 
sibilities, and equally quick in finding expe- 
dients. 

“If mother be at home, sir, she will be 
glad to thank you for the service you have 
rendered me. Excuse me one moment;” and 
opening the door with a latch-key, the girl 
disappeared. 


CHapter III. 


SHADOWS OF EVIL. 


WO years and 

four months 

previous to the 

date of the 

event depicted 

in our last 

chapter, the 

f shadesofeven- 

ing were fall- 

ing over a 

scene which 

had so much 

influence upon the 

fortunes of all the 

actors in this his- 

tory, that we at 

once record it, pre- 

mising that it will, 

= if possible, be the 

# only retrospective 

; chapter in which 

s we shall indulge. 

The dislike which 

readers generally 

entertain for ex- 

planation arises from a 

very natural cause ; 

man likes not to look 

back; his views are ever 

to the present or to the 

future; and impatient 

of all thought of the 

past, consigns it too 

readily to an oblivion 

which it rarely deserves, 

since what is gone by 

is sometimes more valu- 
able than what is to come on earth. 
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Not many miles from a market town, itself 
at no great distance from London, stands a 
house which, though neither vast in its di- 
mensions, nor in its existence giving any 
signs of any very great wealth, had still 
about it an air of quiet and English happi- 
ness, of seclusion and rural beauty, amply 
sufficient to arrest the attention and com- 
mand the sympathies of every lover of na- 
ture. The house was neat, fanciful, and ap- 
peared the abode of ease. Near the high 
road, its proprietor had shown his taste for 
retirement by presenting to the dusty public 
way what, by a species of hyperbole, may be 
called a side front. The elegant portico 
which admitted visitors to the interior of the 
villa, was here; but not one window, though 
several faint indications of that useful aper- 
ture were so displayed as to remove the ap- 
pearance of a dead wall. 

Within, all was grace, elegance, and luxu- 
rious ease. Passing through a somewhat 
lofty and spacious corridor, and opening a 
massive and heavily carved door, you entered 
a chamber, half library, half drawing-room, 
with all the chaste classicality of the one, 
combining the more ephemeral and feminine 
beauty of the other. Perhaps in no country in 
& woman’s retreat do we find an equal air of 
comfort and elegance as in an Englishwoman’s 
boudoir; and the same is true of every part 
of the domesticity over which her hand pre- 
sides. 

But the exigencies of our narrative call us 
imperatively to action rather than reflection. 

Beneath a perfectly Italian piazza, which 
looked out upon the extensive garden and 
grounds, sat two men, concealed from the 
view of any one in the garden by a line of 
railings covered with the thick growth of nu- 
merous odoriferous creepers. Both sat, evi- 
dently wishing to be out of view, in one cor- 
ner, on a seat of rude fashioning, which, 
among other rural articles, served to orna- 
ment the place. In the position which they 
occupied, both could see what passed in the 
garden. 

The grounds were surrounded by a high 
wall, and were divided into shrubbery, fruit, 
and kitchen garden—the two former portions 
being alone visible from the hiding-place. 
A lawn of deep green hue, speckled with the 
russet tinge of the autumnal falling leaves, 
sloped gently down to the very border of the 
little wood that on the right divided the 
grass-plot from the vegetable beds, while on 
the left the fruits of our hap; y clime were 
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abundant, ripe, and tempting. The orange 
tinged apple, the dark green pear, the deep 
blushing peach, the glowing and tempting 
plum, were exhaling a perfume only second 
to that of the pinky rose, and all that flowery 
and odoriferous galaxy which teems from the 
fertile bosom of a soil rarely equalled, and 
never surpassed in the world. 

A gravel walk, well swept, rising midway 
to cast off the wet, and bordered by dotted 
turf and fancifully placed fragments of rock, 
divided the bosquet from the orchard, while 
at the edge of the lawn and the wood another 
path led to a small door, serving the purpose 
of what, in Spencerian parlance, would be 
called a postern-gate. It is perhaps a mis- 
fortune that we have become so very matter- 
of-fact in these days, but we do certainly 
prove ourselves as far removed as possible 
from aught poetical. 

“This suspense is damnable,” said one of 
the men concealed in the piazza, in whose 
open countenance, manly form, and fine in- 
tellectual head, was pictured one of the no- 
blest products of our land—a perfect English 
gentleman. He was not very handsome, or 
very young; but though passed forty, and 
neither an Apollo Belvidere nor an Adonis, 
had a certain something in his appearance, 
which at once won confidence and admiration 
from all. He was dark in countenance, and 
curly locks of glossy black fell over his brow. 

The second actor in the scene was stout, 
pale, and somewhat repulsive in expression. 

“It wants five minutes of six, my dear 
Henry, and the letter says five minutes after.” 

“Yes! yes! read me that villainous scrawl 
over again. My God! there must be some 
mistake; it cannot be, it shall not be.” 

“T said, Henry, it was a calumny from the 
first, and a few moments will satisfy you. 
But this is what the ill-written missive says,” 
and the stout man read from a paper in his 
hand. 

“ Honered Sir: Missys is in habit of meetin 
anover than master every even in back gar- 
den. This night at five minutes ater six he 
will be at the little gate as is seen from patza. 

“A FRIEND.” 

“ Habakkuk,” exclaimed the man addressed 
as Henry, “is not this most horrible. You 
know how I have loved my wife during six- 
teen long years; and now, with a daughter 
needing her care, with our only remaining 
child verging on to womanhood, she must 


een play me false, and make assignations 


with her paramour in my very garden.” 
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“But, Henry, my dear friend, nothing is 
proved; this letter—” 

“Well, Habakkuk,” said Henry, seeing 
vhat the other paused. 

“Why, you know, it might, there is just a 
possibility of the fact—be a foul lie.” 

“ Who, Habakkuk, would have done so foul 
a deed? Is there in this world a being so con- 
temptible, so lost, so utterly fearless of the 
wrath of God and man as to put on paper an 
accusation so foul, and it not true. No! No! 
Habakkuk, if I thought nature had produced 
so vile a monstrosity, I would forswear her.” 

Habakkuk, while Henry spoke, watched 
the gate intensely, now glancing at the time- 
piece in his hand, and now at the green and 
motionless door. A slight tremour, a faint 
colour alone betrayed the slightest emotion. 

“Habakkuk! you are silent. you are con- 
vinced; and yet,” exclaimed the wretched 
man, “have you nothing to say in her favour, 
Remember, she is my wife, the mother of my 
child. I have loved her long, Habakkuk, 
very long, and she has been a good wife, 
s kind wife, a fond wife—and such a mother. 
Habakkuk, God! God! can it be that all this 
life of love and joy has but concealed such 
base hypocrisy.”’ 

“Calm yourself, Henry; all will yet be 
well, I have no doubt; be calm—the hour 
has struck, and a few seconds will decide all.” 

“Be calm, you say, Habakkuk; be calm, 
with all the fires of hell within me ; hate, 
jealousy, despair, wounded honour—all hope 
gone, life a blank; and you say be calm. My 
life upon a hazard of a moment; the fibres 
of my heart wrung to a tension which will 
break it or sink it in apathy for ever; go to! 
Habakkuk, you have no soul within you, or 
you would not say, be calm.” 

“Henry! Henry! you are unjust, very 
unjust ; if I feel myself so strongly that I 
talk at random, is it to be imputed to me for 
soullessness ?” 

“Forgive me, my friend, my only ny 
my best friend, forgive me.” 

“Say not a word, Henry; it will soon 1 be 
over, and you will find you have other friends 
save me.” 

“Hu-h!” whispered Henry, turning deadly 
pale, and pointing to the extremity of the 
gravel walk, “ Hush! hush! Habakkuk, what 
is the time?” 

“Three minutes past six,” replied Habak- 
kuk, in a husky and constrained voice. 

“She keeps strictly to her hour,” replied 
Henry, clenching his teeth aud laughing 


lt 


silently, a laugh which told more misery 
than twenty sighs, “if the lover be only as 
punctual, we shall have rare sport anon.” 

“Compose yourself; one moment, and all 
will be over. See, she has Mary with her— 
bah! Henry, women don't take their 
daughters to keep assignations.” 

“Habakkuk, you give me hope!” replied 
the miserable man, wringing his friend’s hand 
violently. 

When the anxious and agonised hushena 
first bade Habakkuk look towards the gravel 
walk, two females had just appeared at the 
further extremity, the one an elegant and 
beautiful woman of about six and thirty, 
the other a lovely girl of fifteen. Both were 
evidently returned from a walk, and as they 
advanced up the path, hand in hand, their 
parasols negligently resting on their shoulders, 
their veils thrown up, and giving their rosy 
faces to the cool evening breeze, laughing, 
joking, talking in full love and confidence, 
they appeared rather two sisters, the eldest 
and youngest of the flock, than mother and 
daughter. 

“ Habakkuk, is she not beautiful—and my 
child—ah, God be thanked, ’tis a foul ca- 
lumny.” 

“T hope so, my friend,” replied the other 
calmly and laconically. 

The foot of the lawn was now reached, 
when the mother suddenly stopped and looked 
at her watch. 

“Just five minutes past six, I declare. Run 
into the house, child, and dress for dinner, 
don’t go through the study, you will disturb 
your papa, I will follow you directly.” 

“ Yes, ma!” and the lovely young creature 
bounded over the grass like a fawn, ran round 
the corner of the house, and entered it by 
another door. 

Had a serpent stung the unfortunate man, 
the effect upon him could not have been 
more fearful than was produced by these 
words from the lips of his wife. His eycs 
appeared ready to start from his head, his 
cheeks grew even more deadly pale than be- 
fore, his teeth were clenched, he clutched 
the arm of his friend convulsively as he 
hissed rather than whispered in his ear; “You 
heard that; the caution, too, not to disturb 
me; hell and furies, what revenge is direst?” 

The wife here advanced towards the door, 
unbolted it, looked out, and motioned to 
some one in the road. 

“Let me go, Habakkuk; let me go,” cried 
the husband. “I have seen enough.” 
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“Stay!” said the other, holding with the 
power of a vice; “see it out. Let her in- 
famy be evident, clear, undoubted; leave no 
room for after-doubt, for fear of wrong-do- 
ing, for remorse. Henry, you must go 
through with this.” 

“J will! I will!’ replied Henry, wiping 
the heavy drops of cold perspiration from his 
brow. “Oh, this is most damnable. Six- 
teen years of love, to be thus rewarded. 
Cockatrice, I disown you; I disavow my 
child—what proof is there ’tis mine?” 

A man here entered, and closed the doo 
after him. He was a foreigner, plainly but 
decently clad; his countenance was hand- 
some, though a trifle careworn; and a heavy 
moustache gave a salient outline to features 
sufficiently marked of themselves. Bowing 
profoundly to his fair companion, who, glanc- 
ing uneasily up at the piazza, hurried him 
away: 

“My husband, monsieur le comte,” said 
she, and the remaining part of the sentence 
was lost, as they passed down the g 
walk. 

“Enough,” said Henry, trembling in"every 
limb, “ enough, enough! Habakkuk, this is 
horrible, very horrible: but I will be calm, 
very calm. Wait you here, Habakkuk; move 
not, stir not, but tell me what passes;” and 
giving his friend no time to reply, he hurried 
into the house, muttering, “ A foreigner too! 
under my very nose! she that knows how I 
hate them, how I detest their smooth knavery. 
A Pole, too—the nation of rascals! My God! 
My God!” 

Habakkuk leaned back on the seat and 
shut his eyes. He was pale, very pale; it 
was clear that his excitement was scarcely 
less than that of his friend. He thrust his 
hands into his pockets, took them out again, 
folded his arms, and rising, leaned over the 
balustrade, just as a voice over head in richly 
musical tones sang out: “‘ The last rose of 
summer is faded and gone’ Ah me! why 
do I feel so very sad this evening?” 

“ Shadows of evil,” muttered Habakkuk, 
“ are wrapping around her also.” 

“ Habakkuk, are they still there?” said 
Henry, returning with a pistol in each hand, 
and still more ghastly in his pallor than be- 
fore. 

“ They have not passed,” replied that per- 
sonage, somewhat alarmed at the sight of the 


pistols; “ but what are you about to do? are 
you mad?” 


“ 


No, not iad, but wise, very wise — I 
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mean to shoot them both!” replied Henry, 
with a grin so demoniacal that Habakkuk 
started back in alarm. 

“ Good God, Henry, you are losing your 
senses; rally, man alive.” 

“ Well, Habakkuk, my head is in a whirl, 
but it will soon be over. Is that sound the 
noise of their footsteps?” 

“ Who is that talking under my window? 
Is it you, papa?” inquired the daughter, lean- 
ing her pretty head out of window. 

No answer was given, and she retired from 
the casement. 

“ They are coming up the walk, Henry,” 
said the other in a whisper, “ now be a man, 
and having seen what you have seen, prepare 
to act like one. Retire into the house, and 
when you are a little cooler, we will talk 
over what is to be done.” 

“ To be done! why, Habakkuk, I will turn 
them out of doors, mother and daughter— 
the dam and her offspring, cut them off from 
every farthing, and leave my property to my 
nephew.” 

Habakkuk turned away his head, literally 
dumb-founded. 

“ His nephew,” muttered he; “ that never 
struck me before.” And then he added, 
“ Hush, man, they come.” 

As he spoke, the lady and the Polish count 
came upon the lawn; the stranger bowed se- 
veral times, then raising the voung wife's 
hand to his lips, kissed it respectfully, and 
turned to go. 

The report of two pistols were heard si- 
multaneously. 

“My husband!” cried the young woman, 
falling either wounded or terrified to the 
ground, while the Pole stood speechless with 
astonishment, uncertain how to act. 

Habakkuk seized the arm of his friend, 
and led him from the scene perfectly help- 
less. For the moment his mind was un- 
nerved; the act of firing the pistols once 


over, he was as a child in the hands of the 
Tempter. 


Cuapter IV. 


IN WHICH TWO PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS ARE 
DESCRIBED. 


The hero of our tale, left to himself, thrust 
his hands deeply into the pockets of his Tag- 
lioni, shook his head, gazed by the light of a 
gas-lamp at his boots, his pants, and the 
whole material of his outer man, an exami- 
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nation which appeared to produce no very 
favourable result. 

“ An adventure in London,” cried Frede- 
rick, “but would to God these habiliments 
were more juvenile, I should carry my head 
a trifle higher.” 

At this moment, the man in the cloak 
rounded the corner, and came face to face 
with Wilson, but no sooner did he perceive 
our hero, than muttering something quite 
unintelligible, he hurried away. The young 
man began to feel somewhat uneasy, he 
could not tell why, but an undefined senti- 
ment of dread seemed to take possession of 
him, and he watched the retreating figure 
until it was lost in the distance, with a cer- 
tain anxiety, which afterwards appeared even 
more inexplicable. 

“ The fellow has certainly something to do 
with the girl; that is a matter as plain as the 
palm of my hand or the rule of three, but 
what? Aye, ‘there is the rub, as my friend 
Walters says.” 

The fair companion of our hero now re- 
turned, and invited her defender to enter, as 
her mamma was at home, and would be hap- 
py to see him, a statement which Wilson 
regarded as a mere politesse, of which, how- 
ever, he was very ready to avail himself. 
The unfortunate are too apt to misjudge the 
motives of those with whom they come in 
contact.. But little used to active sympathy, 
and less to really disinterested kindness, they 
almost always regard an act, which perhaps 
originated in true benevolence, and a keen 
sense of your misfortunes, as an act of mere 
pity—and none forgive those who lower them 
by pity, when the sensitive soul seeks for 
feelings more in unison with its own real 
wants. Wilson was fully satisfied that his 
charmer’s mamma thought him a bore, but then 
she was his charmer’s mamma, and he was 
resolved not to lose so excellent an opportu- 
nity of obtaining a footing in the family. 
The threshold passed, Mr. Frederick became 
nervous, for the passage was elegantly fitted 
up, the stairs leading to the upper apartments 
were heavily carpetted, and the youth felt 
somewhat uneasy beneath the light of a 
swinging lamp, when, turning toward the 
descending flight, his guide marvellously 
relieved his mind by leading him towards 
the kitchen, and, in another moment, intro- 
duced him to her mother as Mrs. Cartwright. 

That lady was between thirty and forty 
years of age, and though plainly dressed, had 
still about her an air of high-breeding and 
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elegance which, once attained, is never lost, 
save in moral degradation. Very pale, and 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, her black 
and glossy hair was parted over a brow of 
singular whiteness. Her face was more than 
handsome, it was beautiful, but there was 
a dreamy apathy of expression, a settled, 
dogged, persevering melancholy in her eyes, 
an impossibility of smiling in her glance, 
which filled the mind with painful thoughts. 
She was not long for this world, she was, as 
it has been happily expressed, “ going ”’; nei- 
ther fully awake to life, nor actually near 
death, she hovered between the two. 

Mrs. Cartwright received the young man 
with cordiality, thanking him very earnestly 
for the service rendered to her dear Mary, 
“ for indeed,” said she, “ young men in Lon- 
don are too apt rather to insult an unpro- 
tected female, than to aid in preserving her 
from injury.” 

“My dear madam, no thanks, I beg,” said 
Wilson, allowing Mary to take his hat, hand 
him a chair, and perform sundry offices 
which, but for his confusion, he would have 
himself done. “Iam too proud, too happy, 
that I have been able in the slightest degree 
to make myself useful. Iam afraid I gene- 
rally do more harm than good, and this will 
atone, perhaps, for some indiscretion as slight 
as the service.” 

Wilson, who was rarely in the society of 
ladies of any degree, was astonished at the 
length of his own speech. 

“ Those who own their faults, Mr. Wilson,” 
said the mother, “go half-way to mend them. 
The worst are those who do evil with good 
upon their lips; such men are demons upon 
earth.’”’ 

Mrs. Cartwright spoke with deep feeling, 
and was silent for a moment, giving our hero 
leisure to remark that he was in a neatly 
furnished front kitchzu, evidently serving 
the purpose of both sitting and sleeping 
apartment to his new friends. A blazing 
fire, various little cheap luxuries, a couple of 
mould candles, by which the mother had 
been sewing, were indications that extreme 
poverty was not the lot of the two females, 
but the situation of their apartment suffi- 
ciently denoted that they occupied no very 
elevated sphere in society. The suggestions 
of his own vanity, and something in the 
manners of both mother and daughter, satis- 
fied Wilson that they had descended from a 
loftier position. 

It required no great exertion of eloquence 
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to induce our hero to join his new friends in 
a meal, half tea half supper, during the course 
of which he learned that Mary when he met 
her was returning from a day’s work in the 
house of a lady, who gave her regular em- 
ployment with the needle, that her hour for 
leaving was usually six, and that Mrs. Cart- 
wright, owing to weakness in her feet, was 
obliged on all occasions to allow her to re- 
turn alone. 

All this was not learnt in a moment, but, 
during the progress of a meal, which to Wil- 
son was like the manna in the wilderness to 
the Jews. Eating is certainly the least in- 
tellectual of human enjoyments, and yet, 
from many causes, it is one of the most agree- 
able. A generous and ample diet is certainly 
productive of benefit even to the mind, which 
while the body is pinched and starved, must 
acquire a little of the same character from 
constant association. Unfortunately, though 
mind and body be so different, the one all 
material, and the other all spirituality, yet 
are they so intimately connected that they 
cannot at will dissolve partnership; when the 
corporeal nature of man suffereth and yearn- 
eth after the flesh-pots of Egypt, the mind 
cannot take a flight and avoid the potent 
influence of the gastric juices. No! it must 


remain and endure the inconveniences of the 


union. There is but one divorce between 
the body of the soul, a divorce never sued 
for but by the coward, who can no longer 
brace his nerves to face the ills, which every 
being of woman born is heir to. 

On the other hand, the mind is keenly 
alive to the enjoyment of a good dinner. 
Few men are surly after hearty and whole- 
some refection. It is your over-feeders, your 
gourmands, who, post prandici, become 
testy and out of sorts. They have over-done 
the thing. With no bridle on the bit of 
appetite, they ride their stomachs to the goal 
of gout and indigestion, and generally reach 
it. The plate is one which can be won at a 
canter. It is as easy as romancing, as sure as 
a British bank-note. But keep a tight rein, 
use the gifts of Providence in moderation, 
and when a man has dined under these in- 
fluences he certainly is rarely disagreeable. 

Now, Wilson had not sat down to so regu- 
lar and wholesome a meal for many a long 
day. His ménage was a bachelor one, and 
consequently his meals were at any time and 
composed of anything. On the present oc- 
casion, after a fast of some duration, he really 


enjoyed his tea. His pallor fled, the dim 
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eyes regained their lustre, his very cheeks 
seemed puffed out; his tongue had not been 
so leisome for many a day, and his good hu- 
mour and happy state of feeling was such, 
that, had he not been restrained by notions 
of propriety, and by the promptings of his 
better angel, he could, on the spot, have em- 
braced both mother and daughter; in both 
instances he would have shown his taste. 
The daughter was eighteen, a sweet and 
lovely child; the mother, a beautiful woman 
of a little more than twice that age. 

The better to comprehend the feelings 
which ‘roused so much happiness and enjoy- 
ment within our hero's bosom, it may here be 
remarked that he was an orphan, without 
one friend or known relative in the world to 
depend on, or from whom to receive advice or 
assistance in any emergency. 

By the interest of a guardian, since dead, 
he had been attached, as occasional reporter, 
to the corps of a weekly journal. On this 
precarious means, and paragraphs and police 
reports furnished to the daily papers, Wilson’s 
sole subsistence depended. Alone, friendless, 
it was but natural that economy and provi- 
sion were the last virtues practised by the 
young man, who, therefore, despite some suc- 
cess in his peculiar walk, was scarcely ever 
any other than shabby and pennilass. 

Almost his sole experience, therefore, of 
the female sex was in the landlady line, 
about the last division of the species to give, 
an irregular single man lodger a favourable 
opinion of the race. Hence had arisen in 
his mind a kind of natural connection be- 
tween ladies and latch-keys, dames and dun- 
ning, women and a week’s warning, which 
was far from conducing to a very exalted 
opinion of the fair moiety of the universe. 

“Mr. Wilson, if I don’t see that little ac- 
count settled afore Saturday, I am werry 
sorry, but I have a large family a looking to 
me, and you must go.” 

“Mr. Wilson, you promised me them five 
shillings, but I never seed them as yet.” 

“T’'m blessed Mr. Wilsun if I stands this 
here nonsense any longer. Here have you 
been a promising, and a promising, and a 
promising, and I never sees nuffin but pro- 
mises. It don’t stand to reason, Mr. Wilson, 
that I’m a-going to furnish my apartments (a 
garret with a truckle-bed) and pay king’s 
taxes, water-rates, gas-companies, to say nuf- 
fin of my rent, which is due only to-day, for 
a parcel of good-for-nuffin lodgers, what arn't 
got no more feeling in their bosoms, that 
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never @ tax-gatherer of ‘em all. No, Mr. 
Wilson, it don’t stand to reason, and you, if 
you can’t pay rent, I'd advise you, as a friend, 
not to take lodgings.” 

It has been said that we must eat a peck 
of dirt in our lives, but woe be to the defaul- 
ter of rent; he must eat it at one meal. The 
legal claim of the proprietor of a house, the 
timid nature of a debtor, who feels himself 
within the clutches of the law, emboldens 
the one to shower taunt and sarcasm and 
abuse on the unfortunate back of the owing 
wight. No one understood the whole physi- 
ology of debt better than Wilson, and, as we 
have above remarked, his ideas of the sex 
being confined almost wholly to landladies 
he was quite beside himself at finding ladies 
so delightful as his new friends proved to be. 

“But, mamma,” said Mary, after supper 
had been some time concluded, and the 
three new friends had been in conversation 
during a short period, “I cannot keep the 
secret any longer; I must tell you; and this 
gentleman will excuse my entering on family 
details.” 

“Don't pay any attention to me,” said 
young Wilson, with a smile. “I beg you 
will speak, as if I were nobody.” ? 

“ Speak, child, what is it?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cartwright: “ it is something good, I am sure, 
by the eagerness you show to tell it.” 

“Well, you must know then, mamma,” 
continued the fair and eager Mary, “that 
Mrs. Jameson has added two shillings per 
week to my salary, in consequence of my 
great improvement, as she is pleased to 
call it.” 

“Tt is little, child, but thankful have we to 
be for what we have. Though, Mr. Wilson, 
the day was when we seldom thought much 
of ten pounds more or less in our week’s ex- 
penditure.” 

“T thought so, Mrs. Cartwright,” replied 
our hero, “indeed I was quite sure of it;” 
he would gladly have added some question 
in relation to the cause of the change, but 
his joint timidity and good sense, governing 
his impulses, he forbore. 

Mary smiled, however, at his observa- 
tion, but neither she nor her mother at- 
tempted any explanation, and shortly af- 
terwards the young man took his leave, 
having first obtained permission to renew 
his visit. 


CHAPTER V 
NIGHT HAUNTS. 


The door of the mansion, which yet, how- 
ever, contained the better part of our hero, 
once closed against him, he turned round, 
and taking good cognisance of the premises, 
and the locality in which they were situated, 
was about to turn his steps in the direction 
of home, with his pockets as empty as ever, 
but with his heart light and cheerful, when 
a heavy hand laid upon his shoulder startled 
him from his pleasant reverie. 

Wilson turned round and confronted the 
man in the cloak. 

“Very happy to make your acquain- 
tance, sir,” said the stranger, coolly; “I 
have to thank you for your gallantry in de- 
fending my friend, Miss Cartwright. Excel- 
lent worthy people the Cartwrights?” 

“Sir,” replied Frederick Wilson, scarcely 
recovered from his surprise, and bowing with 
a very bad grace, “I really did not think—” 

“My dear sir,” continued the stranger, 
taking our hero’s unresisting hand, “no ce- 
remony between us, I beg. I was accidentally 
passing, and I saw at once, by your action, 
that you were a lad of spirit. I honour you 
for it. Shall we drink a bottle to the health 
of the lady, and to our better acquaintance.” 

Wilson began to think that refection of 
the inner man was plentiful that particular 
evening, and, though he had just taken tea, 
did not consider it at all wise to decline the 
invitation, the more especially, as he hoped, 
while imbibing, not the 


“cup of rich Canary wine,” 


but something equally exhilirating, to learn 
something in connection with his new friends. 

“Really, sir, your offer is so very polite,” 
our hero replied, “that I cannot think of 
refusing—at the same time—” 

“No apology—where shall we adjourn, 
Mr. Wilson,’’ observed the apothecary, for 
such he explained himself to be, “I do not 
generally frequent or patronise taverns, and 
in my own back-room, why, you know, Mr. 
Wilson, one is not at one’s ease. I have two 
assistants —” 

“ Exactly,” continued Wilson, with a wink, 
relapsing into his usual manner, which the 
presence of the ladies had previously con- 
trolled, “ you don’t wish to set a bad exam- 
ple to the juveniles. Bnt I have it; a friend 
of mine, thet is to say, a person I know 
something of, will be very happy to accom- 
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modate us. I would take you to my own 
lodgings, but really, Mr. Smith, you know 
we bachelors are so careless about appear- 
ances—” 

“T know—exactly—just so; we live in 
any place we first happen upon; I am a 
bachelor myself, and can comprehend these 
little eccentricities.” 

“ But, as I said, sir,” added Wilson, who 
was now locked arm in arm with his new 
acquaintance, “I have a place of resort, a 
kind of house of call, not a friend’s , exactly, 
but still a mansion, kept by a very accom- 
modating kind of individual, whither we can 
repair.” 

Mr. H. Smith smiled, a kind of a queer 
smile, too, it was—half of amusement, half of 
satisfaction; he seemed, indeed, singularly 
pleased with his acquisition, and looked as if 
he could really lend him a good round sum, 
on excellent security. 

In the somewhat free interchange of 
thought, especially on the part of Frederick 
Wilson, whose spirits were far above their 
usual ratio, the. short time required to reach 
the locality designated, but not specified by 
our hero, passed away ; and in the midst of 
a dissertation on the merits of the last ballet, 
their critical observations were suddenly 
brought to a close, by Wilson’s pausing, in a 
very seedy street, before a dismal, dark-look- 
ing tobacconist’s. 

“Why, where are we?’ said H. Smith, 
looking around him with much astonishment, 
and something of a suspicious glance. 

“Do not ask questions, my dear sir,” re- 
plied Wilson, who was evidently getting up a 
devil-may-care look and manner ere they 
entered the shop; “ St. Giles is the general 
term, but the street, we never mention it ; 
suffice it, that a certain Duke, who wasn’t 
Charles the Second’s Queen’s son, may have 
had some hand in nomenclature.” 

Mr. Smith smiled, and motioning Wilson 
to lead the way, they entered. 

“Well, Jerry, anybody inside?” 

“ Well, your honour,” exclaimed the party 
addressed, without replying to the latter 
question. 

The person whom Wilson called by the 
name of Jerry, was a little shrivelled man, of 
about five-and-fifty, who stood behind the 
counter serving half an ounce of tobacco to a 
mechanic. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE NEW YEAR’S OMEN. 


“ We will never meet ;again,” said the veteran; 
* this is new year’s night, and there are thirteen in 
the room.”— Count De Therenez’s Recollections of 
La Grande Armée. 


Comrades, the wine our vineyards poured 
Is mantling high and bright ; 

With song and dance, and banquet board, 
We greet the year’s first night ; 

And many a year our feast hath hailed, 
With all the hopes it wore; 

But the gathered number fate hath sealed, 
For, friends, we meet no more. 


I know not if the parting powers 

Be fortune, war, or wane ; 

I mark not whom these festal hours 

Are beckoning to the grave ; 

The young are here, whose souls have part 
Yet in the world of hope ; 

The tireless and the strong of heart, 

With time and toil to cope. 


And there are those, like trees, that stand 
With autumn’s steps impressed, 

Who yet may see the fearless hand 

And fiery heart at rest; 

But on my soul what shadows fall, 

From the dark faith of yore ; 

Long years may come to some, to all, 
But, friends, we meet no more. 


The faces round, we love them yet; 

The hearts, we know them true ; 

And some, oh, how will they forget 

The friends their winters knew ? 

They who have shared their upward path, 
When clouds grew dark and large ; 

Who braved with them the tempest’s wrath, 
Or led the battle’s charge. 


We deem not that such lords as these 
Could fade like summer blooms ; 

But there are thoughts that come like seas, 
And words that part like tombs ; 

They will “ divide and conquer” too. 

Alas for memory’s store, 

If it must hold such wrecks. Adieu, 

Dear friends, we meet no more. 


Yet oh, the bright hours we have pass’d 
O'er the dim years that part, 

What radient memories will it cast, 
This sunset of the heart, 

To wake, in spite of change and strife, 
The old love's buried claims ; 

When those who may not meet in life, 
Will meet each others’ names. 


But from the bright wine of our land, 
Free to the dawning year, 

The last hour of so blythe a hand 

Wanes not in gloom and fear ; 

Drink to the hope, the love, the fame ; 
The graves that lie before ; 

And drink to many a brave heart’s dream, 
For, friends, we meet no more. 


Stranorlar, 1847. FRANCEs Brown. 





Davy Artéruv.* 


BY ACLETOs. 


It was the Lady Artfrud, 
And at the feast sat she, 
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The Stout Merveward anv the 


And round the board were marshalled 


The guests in their degree ; 
Oh, lovely was the lady ! 

Her sweet but noble face, 
And her deportment stately, 

Well suited with her place. 


The noble Wilfred’s heiress, 
An orphan she was left, 
Before unhappy England 
Of freedom was bereft ; 
To every hapless exile 
She was a ready aid, 
And Normans e’en respected 
The unprotected maid. 


She turned her to the stranger, 
Who sat at her right hand, 


And said, “‘ Most valiant Hereward, 


Stay of our hapless land, 
Though every loyal Saxon 

Thy matchless valour knows, 
And every Saxon bosom 

At thy achievements glows, 


“* Though every Saxon harper, 
In thy deserved praise, 

In every Saxon dwelling, 
Attunes his rhymed lays, 
Since thou hast condescended 

To taste our Croyland cheer, 
From thine own lips thy story 
Most gladly would I hear.” 


“ Lady,” replied the warrior, 
“ Small cause have I to boast ; 
The Norman rides triumphant 
Along our sea-girt coast ; 


Beneath his horse-hoofs trampled 


The once free Saxons lie ; 


They’d rather live his bond-slaves, 


Than in staunch battle die ! 


« Alas, for noble Harold, 

* And the true hearts that bled 

Upon the deadly meadow, 
With richest carnage fed ; 

Yet more, alas, the fortune 
That held me far away, 

Beyond the seas in Flanders, 
Upon that heavy day !” 


“ Nay, grieve not,” said the lady, 


“ That one brave man was spared ; 


Had Hereward that day fallen, 
How had his country fared ?” 

The warrior, smiling, answered, 
“ With Lady Artfrud near, 

Craven must be the dastard 
Who could be sad of cheer. 


“« Twas when the sainted Edward 
Enjoyed his tranquil reign, 





* For the general facts of this story, see Keight- 
ley’s “ History of England,” vol. i. p. 71. 
NO, 1352. 


My father Cedric sent me 
Beyond the billowy main, 

By martial deeds in Flanders 
My training to complete ; 

How little then thought either 
We never more should meet. 


“‘ From banished men I heard it, 
The tale of shame and woe ; 
My father slain, my mother 
Left homeless by the foe, 
Whom the spoils exulting 
Made Cedric’s ancient halls, 
By sweetest memories hallowed, 
Scene for his drunken brawls ! 


“*T came to England; need I tell thee 
How my angry spirit burned, 
To behold the once free Saxon 
By the haughty Bastard spurned ? 
But some gallant hearts were beating, 
Ready still some fearless hands ; 


My friends and kinsmen straight I gathered, 


And won back my father’s lands. 


“ Now no peace gave the marauders, 

Yet I stood the assailing tide, 

Till worn out with grief and trouble, 
Noble Edelgiva died ; 

By her husband’s side I laid her, 
In the silence of the night, 

Lest the horrid clang of battle 
Should her gentle spirit blight. 


“** To the last abode of Saxons, 

Ely’s island, then I sped ; 

Gallant hearts gave earnest welcome ; 
Lady, I became their head ; 

And so much the craven foemen 
With our raids we did annoy, 

That the loons believed that Satan 
Was himself in our employ ! 


«* And the wooden-paled Taille-bois, 

Angry at his ill-success, 

In a tower before his army 
Placed an ugly sorceress, 

Who with grizzly head protruding, 
Mumbled o’er her filthy charms ; 

From our refuge-camp we sallied, 
And gave her to her Satan’s arms ! 


“* Oh, a gallant bonfire made it, 
When the wooden tower blazed high, 
And to heart-dismayed Taille-bois 
Came the dying wretch’s cry ! 
Then in wrath uprose the Bastard, 
He himself would take the field, 
He would show his puny generals 
How to make the Saxons yield. 


« And he did, for treason helped him ; 

Else——but what avails to say 

What we would have done, oh Lady ? 
How could holy men betray ?* 

How could those who have forsaken 
Sensual pleasures here below, 

For the sake of fleshly dainties 
Sell their country to the foe ? 





* When the siege began to press sore, and com- 
mons grew very short, the monks, weary of priva- 


tion, admitted the Normans into the-island. 
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Stood unscathed the tallest tree.” The haughty Bastard sue ?” 








“ Lady, in my tent reposing “ William,” quoth Lady Artfrud, 
From the troubles of the day, “ With sorrow I confess, 
In secure and dreamless slumber, By heaven’s high permission, 
On that fatal night I lay ; Our country doth oppress ; 
When a hand was on my shoulder, Yeot is he noble, Hereward, 
And a voice hissed in my ear, A little more should’st bend 
* Rouse thee, rouse thee, noble Hereward, To will of highest Heaven, 
We’re betrayed, and William’s here.’ And deign to be his friend! 
“?Twas my kinsman, gallant Wulfstane ;} “ Nay, frown not, noble warrior, 
I in startled haste arose, Nor yet despise a maid, 
Soon the bravest gathered round us, If she should play the wooer ; 
And we went to meet the foes. For I have heard it said 
Vain our efforts ; in each quarter That a well-nurtured freeman, 
Countless hosts our path beset ; Whatever be his fate, 
Where’er we went, the ready Norman May with unstained honour 


Our despairing efforts met. With any lady mate. 





“ Then for a little moment “‘ My lands are broad, and yearly 















In deep dismay we stood ; Revenue large afford ; 
While round us hummed the hornets, My serfs are many, but, alas, 

All thirsting for our Blood ; They long have had no lord ; 
Till by our stillness heartened, And for myself, sweet Mary, 

They ventured an attack ; It cannot be a crime 
Aroused, we leapt among them, That I desire a guardian 


And straightway drove them back. In such a troubled time.” 








“ Then ‘ Onward !’ shouted Wulfstane, The warrior in amazement 






Cleave we this rabble route ; The blushing maiden eyed, 
Yet once again for England And answered, “ Lovely lady, 
Raise we the battle-shout ! Since Edelgiva died, 
Then onward through the concourse My fainting heart has never 
In thick array we prest, The love of woman known ; 
And oft our brands were sheathed And when I came to Croyland, 


In the false Norman’s breast. Unfollowed and unknown, 


Upon my tomb shall tread.” That he has lived in vain ” 





* Shame upon them, now and ever! “« Nay, nay,” the lady answered, 
No sons of Holy Christ are they, Her brow disturbed with care, 
Children rather of Iscariot, “ Let not our dauntless Heseward 
Born to gorge and to betray ! Be conquered by despair. 
Haughty William, as they tell me, In England still there breatheth 
When they came his state to meet, Full many a Saxon true ; 
Turned with loathing from the cravens, And where shall be their safety, 
Well nigh spurned them from his feet.” If Hereward leaves them too ?” 
“ Truly,” quoth the Lady Artfrud, * Alas, sweet lady, vainly 
“ William scorns such dastard deeds, Thou kindly dost essay, 
And deplores a friend destroyed, With gentle art, my exile 
When a noble Saxon bleeds. From England to delay. 
But now tell us, gallant Hereward, With few and scattered followers, 
In the full what chanced to thee ; What, lady, could I do ? 
How, in such a fearful tempest, Would’st have me for indulgence 























“ Where’er we came, the cravens “ T only hoped a moment, 
Gave way to right and left: Before I took my flight, 
On every side our broadswords By gazing on thy beauty 
A ready passage cleft ! My spirit to delight ; 
Oh glorious clang of battle, But what avails it talking ? 
How leaps the heart in fight! Sweet lady, take this hand ; 
How strain the eager muscles, Though rough be its caresses, 
*Mid flashing falchions bright! It wields a well-tried brand. 
“ But it is over, lady, “ While in his native country 
No refuge now have we, There lives so fair a wife 
But we must seek for freedom Of Saxon blood, need Hereward 
Beyond the azure sea ; Be weary of his life ? 
There in some grassy valley And if the Lady Artfrud 
I'll lay my weary head, Takes pity on his pain, 
Where never foot of Norman What tongue shall dare to whisper 
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Gvucation, 


_— 


I.—Epvucation IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

The subject of education is one of such 
paramount importance, and one upon which 
so much is now thought, and in regard to 
which so vast a variety of opinions exist, 
while our own is most decided, that we 
purpose, preliminary to a full examination 
of education in the present day, to give 
some slight insight into the history of the 
subject; to see what in ancient times was 
thought and done, what in tater ages was 
its progress. With regard to antiquity, 
Greece, Rome, and Persia will alone be 
touched upon; we shall then inquire into 
what is the state of education in the various 
European states,and America, and then come 
to the allimportant question, of what is to 
be done in England, where the deficiency is 
lamentable. With this view, between the 
present time and the few months which must 
elapse, before we reach our final article, 
we invite every item of information on the 
subject, and shall notice with pleasure all 
pamphlets, &c., forwarded to us. 

In regard to Ancient Greece, did we 
devote ourselves to the careful study of 
the question, we should simply go over the 
ground trodden by Mr. James Augustus 
St. John in his elaborate work* on the 
manners and customs of that country; 
we shall therefore avail ourselves of the 
facts and of the words of Mr.St. Joha. 
In the outset it is remarked, that whether 
on education the Greeks thought more 
wisely or not than we do, they certainly 
contemplated the subject from an elevated 
point of view, and therefore commenc- 
ed operations from the very moment of 
birth, being particularly careful in the 
selection of teachers, a matter in which in 
modern times we have not been so solici- 
tous to,compete with antiquity as we 
might be. We are told— 

“In Greece, as everywhere else, educa- 
tion commenced in the nursery; and 
though time has very much obscured all 
remaining traces of the instruction the 
children there received, we are not left on 
this point wholly withoutinformation. From 
the very day of his birth man begins to be 
acted upon by those causes that furnish his 
mind with ideas. As hisintelligence acquires 
strength, the five sluices which let in all that 
flood of knowledge which afterwards over- 
flows his mind, appear to be enlarged, and 
education at first, and for some time, con- 
sists in watching over the nature and quality 
of the ideas conveyed inward by those 
channels. Itis difficult to say when ac- 

* “ Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece,” by 
James Augustus St. John, 3 vols., Bentley. 
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tual instruction commenced: but among 
the earliest formal attempts at impressin 
traditonary knowledge on the infant min 
was the repetition by mothers and nurses 
of fables and stories, not always, if Plato, 
may be credited, constructed with a reli- 
gious or ethical purpose.” 

At the age of seven, the boys left their 
mothers’ care for that ot the schoolmaster 
to whom they were taken daily by a go- 
vernor, and mischievous no doubt the 
boys of Hellas were, as boys will every- 
where be, “and many pranks would they 
play in spite of the crabbed old slaves set 
over them by their parents;” on which ac- 
count, eee it is that Plato considers 
boys of all wild beasts the most audacious, 
plotting, fierce, and intractable. But the 
urchins now found that it was one thin 
to nestle under mamma’s wing at home, an 
another to delve under the direction of a 
didaskalos, and at school-hours, after the 
bitter roots of knowledge. For the school- 
boys of Greece tasted very little of the 
sweets of bed after dawn. “They rose 
with the light,” says Lucian, “and with 
pure water washed away the remains of 
sleep which lingered on their eye-lids.” 
Having breakfasted on bread and fruit, to 
which through the allurements of their 
pedagogues they sometimes added wine, 
they sallied forth to the didaskaleion, or 
schoolmaster’s lair, as the comic poet jocu- 
larly termed it, summer and winter, whe- 
ther the morning smelt of balm, or was de- 
formed by sleet or snow, drifting like meal 
st a sieve down the rocks of the Acro- 

olis.” 

" The Athenian idea of education was that 
boys should be kept in one constant absti- 
nence from evil thoughts and habits, for 
which reason there were no vacations, 
while the schoolmaster was armed with the 
savage power of the lash. In one particu- 
lar we might wisely follow the Athenian 
principle, in appointing a governor, whose 
“principal duty consist:d in leading the 
lad to and from school, in attending him to 
the theatre, to the public games, to the 
forum, and wherever else it was thought fit 
he should go.” 

With regard to the schools themselves, 
the following is a very interesting and 
pleasing account:— 

“Tt has sometimes been imagined that 
in Greece separate edifices were not 
erected as with us expressly for school- 
houses, but that both the didaskalos and 
the philosopher taught their pupils in 
fields, gardens, or shady groves. But 
this was not the common practice, though 
many schoolmasters appear to have had 
no other place wherein to assemble their 
pupils than the porch of a temple or some 
sheltered corner in the street, where in spite 
of thedin of business and the throng of pas- 
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sengers the worship oflearning was publicly 
performed. Here, too, the music-masters 
frequently gave their lessons, whether in 
singing or on the lyre, which practice ex- 
plains the anecdote of the musician, who 
hearing the crowd applaud his scholars, 
gave him a box on the ear, observing, 
*¢Had you played well these blockheads 
would not have praised you.” A custom 
very similar prevails in the east, where, 
in recesses open to the street, we often see 
the turbanded schoolmaster with a crowd 
of little Moslems about him, tracing let- 
ters on their large wooden tablets or en- 
gaged in the recitations of the Koran. 

‘* But these were the schools of the hum- 
bler classes. For the children of the noble 
and the opulent spacious structures were 
raised, and furnished with tables, desks, 
forms, and whatsoever else their studies 
required. Mention is made of a school at 
Chios which contained one hundred and 
twenty boys, all of whom save one were 
killed by the falling in of the roof. From 
another tragical story we learn that in 
Astypalea, one of the Cyclades, there was 
a school which contained sixty boys. The 
incidents connected with their death are 
narrated in the romantic style of the 
ancients. Cleomedes, a native of this 


island, having in boxing slain Iccos the 
Epidaurian, was accused of unfairness and 
refused the prize, upon which he became 
mad and returned to his own country. 


There, entering into the public school, he 
approached the pillar that supported 
the roof, and like another Sampson seized 
it in an access of frenzy, and wresting it 
from its basis brought down the whole 
building upon the children. He himself 
however escaped, but, being pursued with 
stones by the inhabitants. took sanctuary 
in the temple of Athena, where he con- 
cealed himself in the sacred chest. The 
people paying no respect to the holy place 
still pursued him and attempted to force 
open the lid, which he held down with gi- 
gantic strength. At length when the cof- 
fer was broken in pieces Cleomedes was 
nowhere to be found, dead or alive. Ter- 
rified at this prodigy they sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphi, by which they were 
commanded to pay divine honours to the 
athlete as the last of the heroes. 

“In the interior of the schools there was 
commonly an oratory adorned with sta- 
tues of the Muses, where probably in a 
kind of front was kept a supply of pure 
water for the boys. Pretending often, 
when they were not, to be thirsty, they 
would steal in knots to this oratory, and 
there amuse themselves by splashing the 
water over each other; on which account 
legislators ordained that strict watch should 
be kept over it. Every morning the forms 
were spunged, the schoolroum was cleanly 
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swept, the ink ground ready for use, and 
all things were put in order for the busi- 
ness of the day. 

‘The apparatus of an ancient school was 
somewhat complicated: there were mtah- 
ematical instruments, globes, maps, and 
charts of the heavens, together with boards 
whereon to trace geometricel figures, tab- 
lets, large and small, of box-wood, fir, or 
ivory triangular in form, some fulding with 
many leaves; books too and paper, skins 
of parchment, wax for covering tablets, 
which if we may believe Aristophanes, 
people sometimes ate when they were 
hunery. ° 

“'To the above were added rulers, reed- 
pens, pen-cases, pen-knives, pencils, and 
last, though not least, the rod which kept 
them to the steady use of all these things.” 

At Athens these schools were not pro- 
vided by the state. They were private 
speculations,and each master was regulated 
in his charges by the reputation he had 
acquired and the fortunes of his pupils. 
Some appear to have been extremely mode- 
rate in their demands. 

‘“ There was for example a school-master 
named Hippomachos, upon entering whose 
establishment boys were required to pay 
down one mina, after which they might 
remain as long as they pleased. Didas- 
kaloi were not however held in sufficient 
respect, though as their scholars were 
sometimes very numerous, as many for ex- 
ample as a hundred and twenty, it must 
often have happened that they became 
wealthy. From the life of Homer, attri- 
buted to Herodotus, we glean some few 
particulars respecting the conditou of a 
schoolmaster in remoter ages.” 

The first thing taught was the Greek 
alphabet, to spell and then to read. He- 
rodes, the sophist, experienced much vexa- 
tion from the stupidity exhibited in achiev- 
ing this enterprise by his son Allicus, 
whose memory was s9 sluggish, that he 
could not even recollect the Christ-Cross- 
Row. To overcome this extraordinary 
dullness, he educated along with him twen- 
ty-four little slaves of his own age, upon 
whom he bestowed the names of the letters, 
so that young Allicus might be compelled 
to learn his alphabet as he played with his 
companions, now calling out for Omicoes, 
now for Psi. Writing and various other 
things calculated to improve the mind, 
such as learning poetry followed, or then 
came gymnastics. Arithmetic was an early, 
and according to Plato, an important 
branch of study, as also astronomy in rela- 
tion to its practical bearing, husbandry, 
navigation, and military affairs. Music, 
was with the Greeks, an important feature 
jn education.* 





* Ou this point consult Mr. St. John, p. 184, 
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Gymnastics too occupied a considerable 
portion of their time, tocounteract the pale 
faces and emaciated frames too often the 
lot of the student; horsemanship, swim- 
ming, &c., were simultaneously taught, with 
dancing, the use of arms, wrestling, and 
every athletic habit of the gymnasia, from 
whence they went forth to the schools of 
the philosophers. There were the finishing 
acadamies of Greece, and here rao i 
philosophy, the fine arts were taught. We 
pause to give Mr. St. John’s view of edu- 
cation in monarchies, regarchies, and free 
states:— 

“In monarchies a spirit of exclusion, 
something like that on which the system 
of castes is built, must pervade the whole 
business of education. The nobility must 
bave schools to themselves, or, if wealthy 
plebeians be suffered to mingle with them, 
superior honour and consideration must be 

ielded to the former. The masters must 
look uptothem and their families, and not to 
the people for preferment and advance- 
ment; andthe plebeians though superior in 
number, must be weak in influence, and 
be taught to borrow their tone from the 
privileged students. 

“In an oligarchy, properly so called, 
there should be no mingling of the classes 
at all. Schools must be established ex- 
pressly for the governors, and others for 
the governed. The basis of education 
should be the notion that some men were 
born for rule and others for subjection; 
that the happiness of individuals depends 
on unrequiring submission to authority; 
that their rulers are wise and they unwise; 
that all they have to do with the laws is 
to obey them; and all teachers must be 
made to feel that their admission among 
the great depends on the faithful advocacy 
of such notions. 

“In free states again, the contrary course 
will best promote the ends of government; 
the schools must be strictly public, and 
not merely theoretically but practicall 
open toall. There should be no compul- 
sion to attend them, but ignorance of the 
things there taught should involve a for- 
feiture of civil rights as much as being of 
unsound mind; for in truth, an ignorant 
man is not of sound mind, any more than 
one unable to use all his limbs is of 
sound body. Here the discipline must be 
very severe. A spirit rigidly puritanical 
must pervade the studies and preside over 
the amusements. Every tendency irreli- 
gious, immoral, ungentlemanly, as un- 
worthy the dignity of freedom should be 
nipped in the bud. The students must be 
taught to despise all other distinctions but 
those of virtue and genius, in other words 
the power to serve the community. They 
should be taught to contemplate humanity 
as in other respects wholly on the same 


level, with nothing above it but the laws. 
The teachers must be dependent on the 
people alone, and owe their success to 
their own abilities and popular manners. 
And this last in a great measure was the 
spirit of Athenian education. 

“The best proof that could be furnished 
of the excellence of a system of education 
would be its rendering a people almost in- 
dependent of a goverument, that is sway- 
ed more by their habits than by the laws. 
This was preeminently the case with the 
Athenians, They required to be very 
little meddled with by their rulers. In- 
structed in their duties and the reason 
which rendered them duties, accustomed 
from childhood to perform them, the 
lived as moral and educated men live still, 
independent of the laws. ” 

With regard to philosophy, history, 
rhetoric, the fine-arts, such as painting, 
statuary, and all the preliminaries of the 
liberal professions, the Greeks provided 
ample teachers, and these branches fully 
learned, the young men went forth into the 
world to fulfil their several destinies. Whe- 


ther or not, education should be national 
or not, is now so vexed a question, that 
without giving our own opinion as yet, we 

Mr. James Augustus St. 


uote that o 
ohn:— 

“ The question which demands so much 
attention in modern states, viz.. whether 
education should be national and uniform, 
likewise much occupied the thoughts of 
ancient statesmen, and it is known that in 
most cases they decided in the affirmative. 
It may however be laid down as an axiom, 
thatamonga phlegmatic and passive people, 
where the government has not yet acquir- 
ed its proper form and development, the 
establishment of a national system of edu- 
cation, complete in all its parts and extend- 
ing to the whole body of the citizens, must 
be infallibly pernicious. For such as the 
government is at the commencement such 
very nearly will it continue, as was proved 
by the example of Creieand Sparta. Forthe 
Cretan legislators, arresting the progress 
of society at a certain point by the esta- 
blishment of an iron system of education, 
before the poreies mind had acquired its 
full growth and expansion, dwarfed the 
Cretan people completely, and by prevent- 
ing their keeping pace with their country- 
men, rendered them in historical times in- 
ferior to all their pelqnn® In Sparta, 
again, the form of polity given to the state 
by Lycurgus, wonderful for the age in 
which it was framed, obtained perpetuity 
solely by the operation of his pedonomical 
institutions. The imperfection, however, 
of the system arose from this circumstance, 
that the Spartan government was framed 
too early in the career of civilisation. Had 
its lawgiver lived a century or two later, 
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he would have established his institutions 
on a broader and more elevated basis, so 
that they would have remained longer 
nearly ona level with the progressive in- 
stitutions of the neighbouring states. But 
he fixed the form of the Spartan common- 
wealth when the general mind of Greece 
had scarcely emerged from barbarism; 
and as the rigid and unyielding nature of 
his laws forbade any great improvement, 
Sparta continued to bear about her in the 
most refined ages of Greece innumerable 
marks of the rude period in which she had 
risen. From this circumstance flowed 
many ofher crimes and misfortunes. For- 
bidden to keep pace with her neighbours 
in knowledge and refinement, which by 
rendering them inventive, enterprising, and 
experienced, elevated them to power, she 
was compelled, in order to maintain her 
ground, to have recourse to astuteness, 
strategem, and often to perfidy. 

“The Spartan system, it is well known, 
made at first, and for some ages, little or 
no use of books. But this at certain stages 
of society was scarcely an evil; for know- 
ledge can be imparted, virtues implanted 
and cherished, and great minds ripened to 
maturity without their aid. The teacher, 
in this case, rendered wise by meditation 
and experience, takes the place of u book, 
and by oral communication, by precept, 
and by example, instructs, and disciplines, 
and moulds his pupil into what he would 
have him be. By this progress both are 
benefited. The preceptor’s mind, kept in 
constant activity, acquires daily new force 
and expansion; and the pupil’s in like 
manner, In a State therefore like that of 
Sparta, in the age of Lycurgus, it was pos- 
sible to acquire all necessary knowledge 
without books, of which indeed very few 
existed. But afterwards, when the Ionian 
republics began to be refined and elevated 
= philosophy and literature, Sparta, una- 
ble to accompany them, fell into the back- 
ground; still preserving, however, her 
warlike habits, she was enabled on many 
occasions to overawe and subdue them. 
Among the Athenians, though knowledge 
was universally diffused, there existed, 
properly speaking, no system of national 
education. The people, like their state, 
were in perpetual progress, aiming at per- 
fection, and sometimes approaching it; but 
precipitated by the excess of their intellec- 
tual and physical energies into numerous 
and constantly recurring errors. While 
Sparta, as we have seen, remained content 
with the wisdom indigenous to her soil, 
scanty and imperfect as it was, Athens 
converted herself into one vast mart, whi- 
ther every man who had anything new to 
communicate hastened eagerly, and tound 
the sure reward of his ingenuity. Philo- 
sophers, sophists, geometricians, astrono- 
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mers, artists, musicians, actors, from all 
parts of Greece and her most distant colo~ 
nies, flocked to Athens to obtain from its 
quick-sighted, versatile,impartial, and most 
generous people, that approbation which in 
the ancient world constituted fame. There- 
fore, although the laws regulated the ma- 
terial circumstances of the schools and 
gymnasia, prescribed the hours at which 
they should be opened and closed, and 
watched earnestly over the morals both of 
preceptors and pupils, there was a constant 
indraught of fresh science, a perpetually 
increasing experience and knowledge of 
the world, and, consequent thereupon, a 
deep-rooted conviction of their superiority 
over their neighbours, an impatience of 
antiquated forms, and an audacious reli- 
ance on their own powers and resources, 
which brought them into the most hazard- 
ous schemes of ambition. But, by pushing 
their literary and philosophical studies, the 
Athenians were induced at length to neg- 
lect the cultivation of the arts of war, 
which they appeared to regard asa low 
and servile drudgery. And this capital 
error, in spite of all their acquirements and 
achievements in eloquence and philosophy 
—in spite of their lofty speculation and 
“style of gods,” brought their state to a 
premature dissolution; while Sparta, with 
inferior institutions, and ignorance, which 
even the children of Athens would have 
laughed at, was enabled much longer to 
preserve its existence, from its impas- 
sioned application to the use of arms, aided, 
perhaps, by a stronger and more secluded 
position. From this it appears that of all 
sciences that of war is the chiefest, since, 
where this is cultivated, a nation may main- 
tain its independence without the aid of 
any other; whereas the most knowing, 
refined, and cultivated men, if they neglect 
the use of arms, will not be able to stand 
their ground against a handful even of bar- 
barians. The mistake, too, who look upon 
literature and the sciences as a kind of pal- 
ladium against barbarism, for a whole na- 
tion may read and write, like the inhabi- 
tants of the Birman empire, without being 
either civilised or wise; and- may possess 
the best books and the power to read them, 
without being able to profit by the lessons 
of wisdom they contain, as is proved by the 
example of the Greeks and Komans, who 
perished rather from a surfeit of knowledge 
than from any lack of instruction.” 

But for a full and perfect account of 
every branch of this, as of every other 
subject connected with Ancient Greece, we 
must now leave the reader to the work 
itself. 
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The Prophecy ; 
A TAs or Cracow. 


{The following Ode or Masque for music is extracted 
and arranged, with additional incident, from a 
Drama, still in manuscript, written in the year 
1837, entitled “‘ Poland, or the Expulsion of Con- 
stantine.” It was intended for representation (set 
to music) for the sole benefit of the Polish exiles in 
England, under the patronage of that disinterested 
patroness of the Polish cause, her grace the 
Duchess of Hamilton. The late highly scientific 
professor Ernest Augustus Kellner, enthusiastic in 
his attachment to the Poles, volunteered to supply 
the music. Half the work was composed, and pro- 
nounced by Mr. Bennet, and other accomplished 
professors and amateurs, as containing music of 
first-rate order—sublime and pathetic. In the 
midst of his task, he ruptured a blood-vessel, that 
finally led to that rapid consumption which, on the 
18th of July, 1839, deprived us for ever of his ta- 
lents and manly virtues. 

THE PRopHET.—The extraordinary events which 
attended the career of Sobieski during his battles, 
gave to his exploits almost a supernatural charac- 
ter; and, as recorded, every pulpit throughout 
Europe resounded with his great name. The 
clergy “emulated each other in immortalising 
‘The Man sent from God,’ and the miracles 
which have descended to him from heaven.” He 
had “conquered for religion and for all civilised 
nations,” who, with one accord, decreed to him the 
title of “The Saviour of Christianity.” This sa- 
credness of character—the singular intervention of 
the elements in favouring his warlike operations— 
combined with the extraordinary coincidence of his 
birth—his elevation to the throne, and his death, 
being all on that day so revered throughout Catho- 
lic countries as the most holy of their fétes—offered 
a powerful and mysterious picture to the imagina- 
tion of a being inspired by heaven with supernatu- 
ral power. I was thus induced to make this hero 
my Prophet; and his shrine, for the Invocations of 
the spectres, and for the supplications of the patriots 
as to the future destinies of Poland. 


Scene—The Interior of the Cathedral of Cracow. 
Time—Midnight. Holy Hermit and Sworn Pa- 
triots. 


HERMIT (as entering) 
Hist, brothers, hist ! some footsteps near ? 


FIRST PATRIOT. 


None, holy father, none are here 

Save those around their country’s bier, 
Who at thy sacred side now stand, 

To wake to life their murder’d land. 


(Chimes suddenly sound. 
Hark! self-moved, the chimes now sound, 
Through the midnight darkness round. 
(The organ suddenly plays solemn strain. 


And now the mystic midnight hymn, 
Through the lone aisles all still and dim ; 
Where sleep, beneath the holy gloom, 
The dead who sanctify the tomb. (1) 


Though dead, in immortality 

And each beneath his effigy--- 

Twin images to tell life’s tale, 

As cold, as moveless, and as pale. 
Here rest we till again the chime 
Shall lead us to the hallowed shrine, 
With silent step, and silent rhyme! 
There, imaged, sleeps the saint divine. 
The diadem that clasps its brow 
Bespeaks the shrouded king below. 
So calm the visage ’neath the crown, 
That the soul seems to speak in stone ; 
And lifted, as in pious rest, 

The praying hands upon its breast, 
There night by night the spirit dwells 
In prophecies and mighty spells. 


(The chimes sound, and a sudden 
pale mystic light illumines the 
cathedral, and at the same mo- 
ment the organ accompanies the 
following chorus of spirits—the 
spectres of Praga. 


CHORUS IN REPOSE DIRGE. 
THE SPECTRES OF PRAGA. 


From Praga’s blood-stained plain 
We come, the slaughter’d train ; 

But to no trophied tomb our shades belong! 
Unshrouded comes each sprite, 
From his dark and dismal night 

A pale and shadowy throng. 

’Neath slaughter’s crimson wings 
Our bones unburied lie, 
Where the foul raven sings, 
And night-blasts cry. 
Howl of wolf and vulture’s scream, 
Our only funeral song, our only requiem ! 


We come, O Saviour King! to thee, 
To mix our souls amidst the coming fray. 
We cry for vengeance and for liberty. 


[The organ sounds boldly with mar- 
tial strains and the light plays. 


HOLY HERMIT. 
Hail’d in anthem, clad in light, 
What glorious vision bursts upon my sight ? 
In that awful brow sublime 
I see the saviour of our clime ! 
Pallid spectres round him throng, 
Valour in their funeral song. 
See, the light beckons from the shrine, 
And leads us to the shade divine ; 
There to kneel before the tomb, 
And wake the Prophet of our doom. 


{A solemn organ music continues while the scene 


changes to the shrine of Sobieski, which ig illu- 
inined—at which the Hermit is kneeling. ] 


HERMIT. 


Oh thou, all sainted in thy hallowed shrine ! 
Whose warrior hand divine 

Drowned the pale crescent in barbarian blood, 
Never more to rise ! (2) 

Oh thou, whose saviour hands divine 
Bade ev’ry altar shine! (3) 
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And fixt th’ immortal cross for man’s immortal 
good ; 
Oh hear thy nation’s cries ! 
Thou, whom the God-feast hailéd at thy birth 
A future king on earth! (4) 
Thou, whom the God-feast hail’d when thou wert 
crown’d, 
To spread thy glory round ! 
And thou, the God-feast mourn’d—yet hail’d in 
death, 
When soar’d from earth to heaven thy parting 
breath ; 
When Nature, like a mother in despair,’ 
Who sits in ashes, and who rends her hair, 
In sudden darkness veil’d the skies, 
And bade the tempest rise ! 
Wak’d the loud forest, and the louder sea, 
As if in madd’ning melody to thee ! 
The mountain-oaks and pines, and ocean’s roar, 
Like lamentations wild, that breath’d thou wert no 
more ! 


Holy warrior ! thee I call 

From beneath thy fun’ral pall! 
Arise! arise! and round us bring 
The shrouded heroes while we sing ; 
Hear thy bleeding country’s pray’r! 
Lift us! lift us from despair ! 

Let thy holy spirit tell 

Where our future hopes shall dwell. 


[Celestial music sounds from the 
tomb---which precedes, and occa- 
sionally accompanies, the speech 
of the Prophet.] 


PROPHET. 


Battles lost and battles won, 
To end in woe what hope begun— 
Oft must be the mortal’s fate 
Who struggles ’gainst a giant’s hate ! 
But shall the brave despair ? 
Who perseveres shall conquest win ! 
Gird on thy sword, and swear— 
Swear that thy sword shall never sheathed be 
Until thy fettered land is free. 


HERMIT AND PATRIOTS. 


Before thy shrine, beneath thy care, 
Hear us! Oh, mighty spirit, hear! 
We swear! we swear! we swear! 


PROPHET. 
Oh! I have seen—— 
[Music expressive of grief.---Pause.] 


—— ’tis now before mine eyes— 
Oh! grave it in your memories !— 
Our ancient nobles bound in chains, 
In deadly mines—or frozen plains ! 
Seen the slow death the hero dies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes! (5) 
And they---beneath the tyrant’s knife 
Bleeding---scarce monuments of life--- (6) 
Heard, too, the voice that speaks a tyrant’s truth, 
In fragments reeking from the cannon’s mouth ! (7) 
Seen---lisping children, drown’d in tears, 
Torn clinging from their frantic mother’s knees, 
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Till, pale with horror, each, the other hears, 
While each, the other, then, no longer sees, 


And brutal stripes to still a mother’s agonies ! (8) 


All these have been, 
And still again may be. 
But, shall the brave despair ? 
Who perseveres shall conquest win ! 
Gird on thy sword and swear--- 
Swear that thy blade shall never sheathed be, 
Until thy fettered land is free. 


HOLY HERMIT AND PATRIOTS. 
Before thy shrine, beneath thy care, 


Hear us! oh mighty spirit, hear ! 
We swear ! we swear! we swear! 


PROPHET. 


We brand the robber for one little theft--- 
We slay the murd’rer for one little life--- 
Then what thy due, oh tyrant! that, bereft 
Of mercy, pity, justice---all but strife--- 
Doth rob and murder millions whose sole crime, 
The love of all that’s dear within their clime. 
Though storm may bluster, and may rend the tree, 
Yet the seed mounts upon his furious wing ; 
Spite of his rage, the FRUITFUL still shall be ! 
Where each seed falls, a glorious plant shal! 
spring ! 
---’Tis thus blind tyrants sow their destiny, 
And where they’d crush, they make but liberty! 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 


Though ye have wept, and years have slept, 
Still burns th’ immortal ray 

That feeds the flame of Poland’s name, 
And points to brighter day ! 


[Symphony, sacred music, occasionally 
accompanying the speech.] 


PROPHET. 


O Thou, whose mighty hand hath launched on high 

The glowing worlds that burn along the sky, 

Say, didst thou beauteous make the human soul 

To yield it to some tyrant’s base control ? 

Oh, could that wisdom, stampt through nature’s 
frame, 

Where ev’ry star doth write thy glorious name, 

Doom living millions, breathing through each land, 

To sink, like brutes, beneath th’ oppressor’s hand ? 

Could’st Thou,who shield’st each little seedling’s birth, 

Behold, unmoved, the ScourGEs of the earth ? 

No! O’er each clime thine eye protective reigns, 

And nations at Thy MANDATE break their chains. 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS (celestial music). 


Almighty freedom ! charter from our God ! 
By His hand giv’n to Nature at our birth! 
From the green vaulter chirping o’er the sod, 

To all of sea or air— to all of earth ! 
Oh, then shall Poland kiss th’ oppressor’s rod, 
And smoking ruins cover all her worth ? 
Oh no! Her millions with one voice reply, 
Freedom or death! Revenge or liberty ! 
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SPIRIT OF SOBIESKI. 


Relentless tyrant! Muscovite ! 
What though thine eagle, dark as night, 
Bear blood and rapine in its flight ? 
Poland’s bird—like spotless day— 
White with Freedom’s holy ray, 
Shall pluck thy raven-plumes away ! 
What, though from the Gate of Storm 
Rush thy hordes in black’ning swarm ? 
Nature now asserts her laws! 
Freedom, and thy guilty cause, 
Shall like whirlwind on them pour, 
And scatter them from shore to shore! 
Oh! could thine impious blindness dare 
To breath its blasphemies in prayer? (9) 
In the record seal’d on high— 
In thine incens’d God’s reply— 
Tyrant! hear thy destiny : 


Plague and Famine seize thy realm ! 
Treasons dark thy throne o’erwhelm ! 
Thine the fate that stamps thy race ! 
In thy shield the dagger trace! 
Kinsman’s blood for blood atone, 

And the traitor fill thy throne! 


Hark ! what voice now wings the skies? 


SPIRIT OF KOSCIOUSKO. 
All thy legions! Poland! rise! 


SPIRIT OF SOBIESKI. 
*Tis Kosclousko’s spirit cries ! 


SPIRIT OF KOSCIOUSKO. 


Poniatowsky’s soul with mine— 
Shielded by the wing divine— 

Shall hover o’er each patriot line ! 
By the graves Suwarroff’s hand 
Reddened thro’ our dying land, 
Swear your country’s chains to free! 
Swear! Revenge and Liberty ! 


(Shouts. 


SPIRIT OF SOBIESKI. 


Hark the shouts that rend the sky ! 
’Tis the millions in reply. 

The King of Kings the oath reveres, 
And the mighty chorus hears. 


THE NATION. 
CHORUS. 


By the graves of slain we swear ! 
Freedom or their fate to share ; 

By their blood we swear to thee, 
Revenge! Revenge! and Liberty ! 


SPIRIT OF KOSCIOUSKO, 


In the battle, bear with thee 

All my bleeding memory ! 

How the furious Muscovite— 

Red with murder from the fight— 
Ev’ry sacred home despoil’d— 

Wives and innocents defil’d— 

Fire and slaughter, such as now 
They’d write in blood on every brow ! 


THE NATION. 
CHORUS. 


Revenge! Revenge! 
No more despair ! 
Revenge ! Revenge ! 
We swear ! we swear! 
Hands lock’d in hands, we swear to thee, 
Revenge! Revenge ! and Liberty ! 


SPIRIT OF KOSCIOUSKO. 


Remember all the groans 

That burst from burning towns, 
The old with weeping eyes, 

And butcher’d infants’ cries { 

The mothers frantic stare, 

With shrieks and rended hair ; 
While blood, in riv’lets fleet, 

Ran, smoking through each street ; 
Our fields all stain’d with gore !— 
Ashes all our store ! (10) 


THE NATION, 
CHORUS. 


Revenge! Revenge ! 
No more despair ! 
Revenge! Revenge !—— (11) 


SPIRIT OF KOSCIOUSKO. 


Think on that dawn of day 
Which show’d where scatter’d lay 
Young mothers, ’mid the dead ; 
Who on their thresholds bled ! 
One arm their infants round, 

And one uplifted found— 

Their eyeg destended wide, 

As they defending died ! 


THE NATION. 


CHORUS. 


Revenge! Revenge ! 
No more despair { 
Bevenge! Revenge ! 
We swear ! we swear ! 
To the battle now we fly ! 
Revenge ! revenge! and Liberty ! 


THE PROPHET. 


Oh, guilty England !—guiltier France ! 
Where, where your boasted name ? 

Can Pilnitz in your memories live, 
Nor stamp your brows with shame ? 


Can you, unmoved, in guilt behold 
The Northern Giant stand 

Ferocious, with the reeking blade 
And fetters in his hand ? 


Can you, bereft of soul, behold 
The work of hell begun, 

And like two pallid cowards stand 
And eee the murder done ? 


What though no gen’rous arm will lift 
The lance to set thee free ! 

Oh! noble Poland! Not alone! 
Justice! and Gop! with THEE 
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I see! I see, in all our evils good !— 

Our pastures stained with all our dearest blood— 
Our desolated land—our trampled field— 

Our cities burning—yet we will not yield ! 

For from the ashes shall the phoenix rise, 

And on the wings of glory cleave the skies! 


CHORUS OF THE WARRIORS OF ISRAEL. 


See Praga’s flames! and see the brands 

Waving in her murd’rers’ hands ! (12) 

Yet—a “ burnt-off’ring,” see it rise, 

Rolling its sacred volume to the skies, 

Doom’d a mighty torch to be 

To light from victory to victory ! 

Like to the pillar-fire that blazed on high 

With hallow’d glory through the desert sky, 
When the Almighty Voice bade Israel cast the yoke— 
And the Almighty Hand the Egyptian bondage broke, 
Unchained the liquid mountains from their graves, 
And buried in the depths th’ oppressor and his slaves. 


NOTES TO “THE PROPHECY.” 


Note 1.—The Cathedral of Cracow is an 
ancient and still magnificent building, con- 
taining antiquities of historical character 
belonging, to the kingdom of Poland, the 
monarchs of which were crowned in it. In 
the same vault under it, are the coffins of 
John Sobieski, Poniatowski, and of Kos- 
siousko. Near the city, an enormous 
conical mound has been raised in honour 
of the latter hero. 


Note 2.—The name of Sobieski resounded 
throughout Europe previous to the deliver- 
ance of Vienna; but that immortal victory, 
in the overthrow of the Ottoman power, 
acquired for him a popularity which will 
perpetuate itself for ages. 


Note 3.—The news of this great event, 
which fixed the destiny of the West, flew 
from country to country; and everywhere it 
was received with enthusiasm by the peo- 
ple. Protestant states—Catholic states— 
all celebrated, in their public places, in their 
palaces, in their temples, the victory of 
John Sobieski. 

At Mayence, as at Venice—in England, 
as in Spain, every pulpit resounded with 
his great name. It was an emulation be- 
tween them who should hold highest the 
“man sent from God, and the miracles which 
had descended to him from the protection of 
Heaven.” 

At Rome the féte continued for an entire 
month. At the first report of the victory, 
Pope Innocent XI, melting in tears, fell on 
his knees at the foot of the cross. Mag- 
nificent illuminations took place, and the 
dome built by Michael Angelo was con- 
verted into a temple of fire, suspended in 
the air. 

Sobieski had conquered for all civilised 
nations, and they decreed to him, with one 


common voice, the title of “'The Saviour 
of Christianity.” — History of Poland, edited 
by Leond. Chodzko. Paris. 


Note 4.— 

“Thou whom the God-feast hailed at thy birth, 

A future king on earth.” 

The day of Féte Dieu, by a remarkable 
coincidence, was the day of his birth, that 
of his election to the throne, and that of 
his death. On the 17th of June, 1696, he 
was seized with apoplexy. On recovering 
his senses, he called for his confessor, re- 
mained twenty minutes with him, and 
received the sacrament, when another fit 
struck him, and he expired between eight 
and nine o’clock; at which time the sun 
disappeared below the horizon, and a tempest 
rose, so extraordinary and so frightful, 
that, as an ocular witness expressed it, 
there were no terms adequate to describe 
the rapid revolutions of the heavens.— 
History of Polund. Chodzko. 


Note 5.—A nobleman of one of the most 
distinguished families in Poland (himself 
and brother both exiles in Paris) assured 
me that those who were condemned to the 
mines seldom survived their heart-breaking 
suffering more than a year. One of the 
most atrocious condemnations so charac~ 
teristic of the nature of the present czar, 
may be gathered from the following his- 
torical fact :— 

After the unhappy termination of the 
Polish revolution, Nicholas granted a still 
more unbridled course to his inhuman pas- 
sions. 

A young Pole (the Prince Roman San- 
gusko), who had been married two years, 
and was the father of two children, was 
amongst the prisoners of war. A Russian 
tribunal condemned him to perpetual 
slavery in the Siberian mines. His sen- 
tence directed that he should be trans- 
ported thither chained in a cart. His 
mother resolved to fly to St. Petersburgh, 
and pray for a remission of the punish- 
ment. She arrived on the birth-day of the 
emperor, and presented her petition whilst 
he was receiving the congratulations of 
his family. He listened to her with atten- 
tion, and answered her witha smile, “ Yes, 
madame, I will alter the sentence; your son, 
instead of being conducted to Siberia in 
the cart, shall Be dragged there on foot. 
This is all I can do for you.”’—Extr. Con- 
tinental Europe. 

This excellent and high-minded prince, 
following the amended mercy of the barba- 
rian Nicholas, was transported. He hada 
favourite dog which faithfully followed 
him, and was a consolation to him on his 
painful road, as he continued to be after- 
wards to him, as his companion in the 
mines, 
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Nicholas wrote, with his own hand, on 
the margin of his condemnation, “ The 
culprit shall walk the whole way.” The 
prince was accordingly chained to a de- 
tachment of galley-slaves, and marched 
with them to the confines of Khamschatka, 
His family, however, one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful in the empire, having 
interceded in his beha!f,the emperor granted 
his recal, on condition that he entered the 
army of the Caucasus as a private soldier; 
which he did. After serving some time in 
the ranks, the prince, through the influ- 
ence of his family, was promoted to the 
rank of ensign, or sub-lieutenant; but the 
fatigue he had endured in his way to his 
place of banishment, soon brought on a dis- 
ease which compelled him to retire from 
the army. Herepaired to Moscow for the 
benefit of medical advice. His malady, 
however, was pronounced incurable by the 
practitioners of that city, who recom- 
mended him change of climate, as the only 
chance left for his recovery. The prince 
having made known his situation to prince 
Gallitzen, the governor of Moscow, the lat- 
ter hastened to write to the emperor, to so- 
licit for him leave to travel abroad during 
two years. A gree agin refusal was the 
answer returned, with a severe rebuke to 
prince Gallitzen for his warm appeal in fa- 
vour of a revolutionist. Sangusko’s condi- 
tion becoming daily worse and worse, his 
friends advised him to set out for St. Pe- 
tersburgh, in order to obtain an opinion 
from the medical men of that capital, and 
lay it, and present himself, before the em- 

eror, ‘The latter, however, was inexora- 

le, and a few days only had elapsed after 
his refusal, that Sangusko expired.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from St. Petersburgh, dated 
June 19. 


Note 6.—An aged baron and his two 
sons underwent the punishment of having 
their noses slit and their ears cut off. 


Note 7.—Several Poles were blown from 
the mouth of the cannon by the Cossacks. 


Note 8.—Extract of a letter from the 
frontiers of Poland, dated June 20, 1832 : 
—*The conduct of the Russians with re- 
gard to Poland is more atrocious than ever. 
Children are dragged from their mothers’ 
breasts, even in the very streets.” —Galig- 
nani, 

Extract of a letter, dated Berlin, July 5, 
1832:—"What has been said of carrying off 
the children is but too true. Lately, the 
mother of three children (who had been 
placed in the house of orphans since the 
death of their father) ran to the bridge of 
Praga, where the waggon was passing, es- 
corted by Cossacks, in which her children 
were being carried away. In her despair 
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she threw herself on the carriage, and at- 
tempted to drag away the children by force. 
Repulsed by the blows of the knout from 
the Cossacks, she fell to the ground sense- 
less. When she recovered, she ran like a 
maniac across the streets of Warsaw, ut- 
tering frightful cries, which were soon 
stifled between the walls and under the 
locks of a dungeon.” 

In the debates of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the worthy General De la Fayette thus 
expressed himself on the atrocity: 

“ Eh bien! au mépris des traités et des 
engagemens les plus solennels, la Pulogae 
est devenue une simple province russe ré- 
gie par des ukases—et quels ukases ? 
C’est en vertu de l’un d’eux que les enfans 
de sept 4 quinze ans, sont arrachés des bras 
de leurs méres, qu’ils sont enlevés pour tou- 
jours a leur patrie, transportés pour toujours 
dans un pays qui n’est plus le leur.” 


Note 9.—See the manifestos of the em- 
peror Nicholas—the Te-Deums and mocke- 
ries of divine service for their just and 
holy (?) cause. 


Note 10.—On the 4th of November, Sa- 
warroff ordered an assault. and the fortifi- 
cations were carried after some hours’ hard 
fighting. Suwarroff, the butcher of Ismail, 
a fit general for an imperial assassin, was 
at the head of the assailants, and his very 
name announces a barbarous carnage. 

Eight thousand Poles perished sword in 
hand, and the Russians having set fire. to 
the bridge, cut off the retreat of the inha- 
bitants. Above twelve thousand towns- 
people, old men, women, and children, were 
murdered in cold blood; and to fill the mea- 
sure of their iniquity and barbarity, the 
Russians fired the place in four different 

arts, and in a few hours the whole of 
?raga, inhabitants as well as houses, was 
a heap of ashes.—Fletcher's History of Po- 
land, p. 342. 


Note 11.—In adapting the music, the 
chorus is to be abruptly broken, as if by 
the eagerness of the spirit to continue its 
exhortations. 


Note 12.—See note 10. 





Habakkuk Sallenbacha ; 


OR, 


THE MERCHANT or JERICHO, 


“ Auri 2 fames.” 
Cuarrter I. 
Some spirits are made to buffet the 
waves of the world, and some to sit con- 
tented on its wide shores. If the latter 
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have fewer active pleasures, they have less 
pain; and the pain they do undergo is, for 
the most part, sorrow for the errors, and 
failings, and misfortunes, of those upon 
whom, as a man beholds vessels tossed. by 
a tempest at sea, they look abroad. Their 
pleasures too are subdued. yet more con- 
stant; unexciting, yet thence more condu- 
cive to happiness. Indeed, for such na- 
tures son is not to be found in the 
giddy whirl of amusement that the world 
affords. To others it may be, nay, it is 
necessary, to woo perpetual change, and 
cling to the rolling wheel of fortune, 
wherever it may go; but to those I speak 
of, the lap of tranquillity is the abode of 
happiness; and, whether their lot be or be 
not favourable, they learn to meet prospe- 
rity with a smile, adversity with resigna- 
tion, and attacks with the shield of forti- 
tude. Their joy is calm and sedate; their 
sorrow, pensiveness; hope, the balm of 
every wound; and death, either a deliver- 
ance from misfortune, or a passage from 
an imperfect state of bliss to one everlast- 
ing. The solitude of nature, which is, to 
the mere worldling, an aching void, is peo- 
pled with beings and existences that are 
to them not mute companions, but full of 
a language and an eloquence that bathes 
the unsophisticated heart with a holy joy 
and divine glow of enthusiasm. The soar- 
ing mountains, the sinking valleys, ‘the 
broad plains unrolled beneath a sunny 
sky, the breathing forests, and the waters 
that wander round the earth, the silent re- 
volving, the gentle influences of the sun, 
and the jewelled coronet that binds the 
brow of night, all join to ensure calmness 
and gladuess into the soul of one abstract- 
ed from the world, and holding cqgmmu- 
nion with the beauties that fill the face of 
the earth with remembrances of their be- 
neficent Creator. 

If the solitary were to choose one lonely 
place more than another for his abode, he 
would assuredly fix on a certain glen, 
nestled in one of the sloping folds of Mount 
Lebanon, where nature riots in her un- 
curbed luxuriance, and has, in the long 
lapse of time, clothed its every recess with 
& green underwood, even up to the brows 
of the impending ae sme Here and 
there too groups of tall trees fling their 
branches abroad. The cedar waves over 
the myrtle bowers, and the fir-tree on the 
rocks above; the palm, the olive, and the 
box-tree, all take root, and grow, and bud, 
and put forth leaves, and blossom, and bear 
fruit in their turns, and many. flowers 
shake their censers in the breeze, per- 
fuming the air; nor does the place lack a 
stream to stray along its depths. Hills, 
fresh with the morning dew, deeply green 
beneath the noontide sun, burnished by its 
setting beams, grey and solemn in the twi- 
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light, or silvered in the light of the horned 
moon, left their columns on every side to 
support the blue dome overhead. Nature, 
in fact, has been there in her own pre- 
sence, and man has done little to alter her 


work. 

And that little has been done by men 
such as I have described, awake to all that 
was lovely there, and careful to mar no- 
thirg that tends to adorn the scene around. 
They were indeed men for whom such 8 
scene was made. Quiet, unoffending souls, 
who had not learned the affectation of en- 
deavouring to send nature to school, and 
who saw in all around gifts given from the 
immediate hand of God. Their food for 
the most part was plucked from trees with- 
in sight of their own cell, for they were 
hermits; the streams aftorded them drink, 
and the produce of a small but well-stock- 
ed garden wherewith to make up any defi- 
ciencies in their very circumscribed ward- 
robe. In brief, wearied with the world 
and all its cares, its sorrows, its many ills, 
seven holy men had retired to this se- 
questered spot to spend the remainder of 
their days in the quiet enjoyment of inno- 
cence, in contemplation, and in prayer. 
No misanthropic feeling drove them thi- 
ther; charity and good-will to all men 
lodged in their hearts, not unaccompanied 
| nance by the little failings and prejue 

ices to which even such men are liable; 
but they felt, though for the most part 
men in the prime of life when they first 
bent their steps to this retirement, that the 
world was not made for them, and accord- 
ingly, with hearts overflowing with tender- 
ness, they retired toa hermitage, a place 
where only such meek natures could hope 
to benefit their neighbours, by supplica- 
tions to heaven, and the example of a pure 
and irreproachable life. Meeting for the 
first time perhaps on this their. retreat 
from this world, their happily-constituted 
minds see | blended, ont in spite of the 
necessary diversity in age, temper, and 
previous habits, a certain harmony per- 
vaded the little society, that seemed to ani- 
mate all its members as with one principle 
of action. 

Now their names were these: Mustapha, 
who was the eldest, and Sawab, and Ab- 
dallah, and Hussein Ibu Suleiman, and 
Abd-el- Atif, and Yousouf, and Hussein Ibn 
Achmed. 


To recite the daily round of their devo- 
tional occupations, though probably of 
much profit, would be but monotonous. 
Some account, however, of their domestic 
economy may be acceptable. Prayer then, 
and converse, engaged their more serious 


hours, from which they turned to the 
agreeable task of weeding and watering 
their garden, and tending the flowers and 
trailing plants that adorned a narrow ter- 
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race in front of their hermitage. They 
were indeed, though rigid Moslems, yet not 
ascetics, who strove to enjoy life in their 

uiet way, and who had no other butt for 
the small store of malice they possessed in 
common with all mankind, but the Father 
of Lies, who monopolised all their ill-will. 
Their charity was universal, all pass- 
ers-by being welcome ‘to a crust of bread, 
a handful of dried fruits, and a shelter 
from the weather. One old fellow, Mus- 
tapha, already far down the slopes of the 
vale of years, presided at their table, the 
patriarch of their society, whilst the rest 
in turns performed the due offices of the 
household, and thus their existence ran on, 
and would probably have continued to 
run, had not a: circumstance, which I am 
about to relate, occurred to break the even 
tenor of their lives. 


—_— 


Crapter II. 


The country around the glen I have 
described was lovely in the extreme, The 
opening turned towards the south, and it 
was consequently protected from the bleak 
north winds. On one hand, towards the 
north, and in front, stretched a country 
which, though not boasting much bold sce- 
nery, yet did not belie the epithet I have 
bestowed upon it. Here rose a woody hill, 
with its foliage waving, at the time of 
which I speak, in all the beautiful luxuri- 
ance of southern climes, to the summer 
breeze; there opened a lovely vale, with 

erhaps some watercourse flowing down, 
fortilising its green meadows as it went; 
and ever and anon the burst of melody 
that swelled away from the bloomy brakes, 
or sank from above, like the voice of angels 
singing in the stars, threw a kind of har- 
mony over the spirits of the dwellers in the 
hermitage, and, as it floated along, un- 
broken by the voice of man, except when 
the evening and the morning recitations of 

rayers mingled therewith, it told that, 
Coo deserted by human beings the 
rest of the Jand might be, it was populous 
in those blythe warblers that haunt the 
lovely spots yet undisturbed by the noisy 
throng of cities. 

On the other hand, the crags shot op 
with a bolder front, and aspired nearer 
heaven; the valleys narrowed, and gave u 
the sound, the roar of dashing torrents an 
cataracts below, the ilex gave way to the 
pine that tufted the summits of the cliffs, 
in whose sides dusky recesses, where rob- 
bers might lurk, appeared and hung over 
the sake that led travellers across the 
mountains. Narrow clefts in the rock 
opened, as though to let forth whole troops 
of assassins; yet, in spite of the seeming 
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desolateness of the scene, now that the sun 
was faust sinking to the west, a sweet though 
monctonous cadence rose on the freshening 
breeze. The hermits having repeated the 
last prayers of the day, were pouring forth 
fervently their souls, as was their wont at 
eventide, in song. 

At that moment a form was seen ap- 
proaching the summit of one of the eastern 
cliffs, wending its way slowly, cautiously, 
as if in search of a lodging for the night. 
The traveller was mounted; but, at the 
distance at which he moved when the,her- 
mits arose from their knees, nothing fur- 
ther rewarded their eager examination. 
Besides, as he rode along a bold ridge of 
rocks, his form, relieved against the red 
setting of the sun, was magnified to a pre- 
ternatural size, and appeared like a black 
shadow moving athwart the sky. The 
place, the hour, the circumstances under 
which he appeared, his solemn and delibe- 
rate movement, all tended to impress the 
minds of the simple lookers-on in the glen 
with the belief that they beheld an appa- 
rition from the world below; whether fore- 
boding good, or por‘ending evil, they were 
not capable to decide. A silent and awe- 


stricken air pervaded the countenances of 
the seven holy men, as they watched his 
progress, and superstition was fast peo- 
pling their imaginations with legends, tra- 
ditions, and tales of the olden time, whena 
bold point of rock hid the stranger from 
their viey. Mustapha, now affecting to 


smile at the fear which all were conscious 
had been felt, proposed, that one of their 
party should go and conduct the traveller, 
whoever he might be, to their cell. This 
seeing was met with very general 

isapprobation—the more so, perhaps, as 
Mustapha was, by the station he occupied, 
exempted from such services. A mild dis- 
pute, or rather debate, ensued, which each 
purposely protracted to such a length, that 


just as it was about to be decided, almost 


a that the youngest should ex- 
ose himself in behalf of the rest, the ob- 
ject of all this solicitude and speculation 
came trotting down the glen. 

He was not, on a nearer examination, an 
individual likely to attract, in all quarters, 
the kind of attention that he had with these 
simple hermits, though, to speak the truth, 
he was of no ordinary appearance. He 
sat across the lower part of the backbone 
of a very lady-like mare, and, believe me, 
so spare and gaunt was his fi , that, 
like the phantom camel of the Arab tradi- 
tion, it might almost have been said to cast 
no shadow. His long lank legs hung, like 
ee at rest, down his mare’s ribs near- 

ly to the ground, as he sat perfectly erect, 
so as to afford a full view of his whole ex- 
terior. He had a certain comical expres- 
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sion in his countenance, fur which it was 
indebted nearly as much to the old turban 
that crowned his head, and the long scanty 
beard that concluded it at the other end, 
as to the sly leer that sat on the corner of 
his eye. His costume, half European and 
half Oriental, was such as would be likely 
to attract attention in whatever extremity 
of the world. It consisted of a long blue 
coat, kept tight round his loins by a very 
ancient shawl, and pammpental bp a gaudy 
jacket of Greek manufacture. Yellow lea- 
ther boots, with huge ungainly spurs, half 
concealed by his loose trowsers. decked his 
nether man, aud he bore in his hand a 
whip of hippopotamus’ hide. 

All this ‘was observed in seven times 
less time than I have taken to record it; 
for as there is but one to record, so were 
there seven to observe. ‘The traveller, 
however.seemed scarcely to have perceived 
that he was the object of so much curio- 
sity, or even that there-were any human 
beings near. On he jogged, with his eyes 
half closed, and his hands resting on his 
thighs, allowing the bridle to rest on the 
mare’s neck, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left, and seemingly trusting 
to the sagacity of the animal he bestrode 
for the safety of his bones, 

Our hermits advanced one and all to 
meet him; but he still pushed forward al- 
most into the midst of them, evidently 
wrapped in his own meditations, 

“Peace be on you, Effendi,” at length 


quoth the chief hermit; ‘“ this cell——” 
At these words, life seemed to be res- 
tored to the stranger, who started, threw 
back his bead, and fixing his nose in an in- 
clined position, looked at the speaker 
along it, and exclaimed: “Eh, old figure, 


what are you talking about? Stay, Jah- 
ma, stay,” continued he, patting his mare’s 
neck, “ stay your paces, dearest; thou wilt 
scarcely get to Jericho to-night, though 
you try never so hard.” 

The mare, although she probably was 
not aware that had she lived a thousand 
years before, it would have required a 
month’s journey over the mountains to 
take her to the place he mentioned, instant- 
ly obeyed his voice, and came to a stand. 

The demure expression of the worthy 
hermits on hearing the words and contem- 

lating the actions of the stranger, instant- 
fy changed to one of astonishment, and 
looks passed between them which he did 
not fail to observe, as was testified by the 
quick roll of his eye from one to another. 
Magnanimously abstaining from any re- 
mark, however, he very quietly swung his 
right leg over the buttock of his mare, and 
came to the ground with an agility that 
did not seem to comport with his years. 

Maintaining his hold of the bridle, and 
looking fixedly at the rotund figure of the 
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patriarch of this secluded glen, the tra- 
veller appeared to be studying and looking 
him through and through. This beha- 
viour entirely disconcerted the hermits; 
they could neither advance nor recede, and 
accordingly they very logically stood still, 
awaiting the result of the examination they 
were undergoing. That result increased 
their confusion, for after about a minute 
he clapped his hands to bis sides, very 
dexterously allowing the. bridle to slip up 
his arm, and gave vent to an uproarious 
peal of laughter. 

- “Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! What a— 
ha, ha, ha!—extraordinary, fat, funny, and 
frantic little residentary giant. Ha, ha! 
Mashallah!”’ he continued, laying his hand 
on his paunch. “The Hakim Bashi of the 
Padisha will swear my next fit of indigna- 
tion is caused by this over excitement of 
the animal spirits, but I cannot help it. 
Ho, ho, ho!’ And he shook his lean sides 
with another burst of merriment. 

It was now pretty evident to our hermits 
that the stranger had been making too free 
with the wine skins, and had probably lost 
his way across the mountains. This con- 
jecture he penetrated, and exclaimed: 

“What! you little eccentricities, you 
think I’m one of Noah’s countrymen, who, 
on a certain occasion, drank so much more 
than was good for them? But I’m scarcely 
as old as that—I’m not above a thousand 
years old. What do you stand staring 
there for? Don’t you hear me trembling 
with cold? This den is not too good for 
my old limbs. Take this mare to your 
best stables. Rub her down, crack her 
joints, smoothher coat, give her some corn, 
dip your reverend hands in this stream, 
and rub her down with them. ” 

Want of breath here put an end to a 
speech which seemed to please the utterer, 
for finding that he must stop, he smoothed 
his wrathful brow, and put on an air of 
marvellous satisfaction. One of the hermits, 
pitying his case, took the bridle out of his 

and, and was leading the mare away toa 
narrow fissure in the rock which showed 
signs of a rural stable, when the owner 
shook his long finger at him, and said in a 
solemn tone: 

“Remember, you horrible jackanapes, 
that my mare is virtuous, that’s all. 
Wallah!” muttered he audibly, as he enter- 
ed beneath the low door of the hermitage; 
“how much happier I should have been, 
had I a gallon less of Greek wine in my 
inside! ”’ 


Cuarter III. 


By this time one or two of the more 
shrewd of his hosts had began: to suspect 
that the traveller had put on drunkenness 
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as a mask, for neither in his step nor his 
manner, was there anything to indicate 
what would have appeared from his con- 
versation. At least, there was evidently 
method in his madnes:;, for he was wonder- 
fully solicitous about a small portmanteau, 
that he held in his hand, and which ap- 
peared to be of considerable weight, for 
the sound it made as he set it down re- 
verberated through therock in which the 
hermitage was cut, and awoke two or three 
bats that were clinging in the corners. 

“?’Tis money!” whispered Hussein Ibu 
Suleiman,“ [ heard it chink, as it used to do 
in my tilt before the beggars made their 
round, ’” 

* Beads from Mecca, and holy relics more 
likely,” replied Yousouf, with a glance of 
respect mingledwith curiosity at the trunk. 
This suggestion elicited a smile of pity, 
perhaps of scorn, from an old fellow whose 
usual benignant, devotional air nearly 
shrouded, though not entirely, his former 
martial occupation. 

“They are spear heads,” exclaimed he. 
And, though by no means as fine a warrior 
as Akbar, Abd-el-Atif was a mighty man 
of war in the eyes of his simple companions. 
“May heaven shield us from such murderous 
tools!” piously ejaculated Yousouf, which 
Abd-el-Atif regarding as a disparagement 
to his former profession, was about to re- 
mark upon, when Mustapha, who had 
seated his sepulchre at the head of a rude 
table that occupied the middle of the her- 
mitage, interrupted their bye-play by call- 
ing all to their posts, excepting Sawab, 
who went to bring forth their repast. 
This was soonspread upon the table. Black 
bread, cheese, dates, cresses, and a few 
other rural products formed the repast, 
which after a short grace, with hunger for 
a sauce, the whole eight began to transfer 
from the table to their bowels. For the 
stranger was by no means backward, 
though frequent growls of dissatisfaction 
showed that he had been by no means 
accustomed to such hard fare. 

The unthankfulness of this old piece of 
iniquity, who never deigned to make the 
least acknowledgment for what he re- 
ceived, soon perfectly disgusted his hosts, 
who began heartily to wish for the morn- 
ing, especially as in about an hour the 
stranger had quizzed them all round most 
unmercifully. Not a feature, not a pimple 
escaped him, not a thread of their thread 
bare garments. Indeed, such was his volu- 
bility, that his meaning, as some men's 
meaning very often does, seemed to vanish 
in the multiplicity of his words. At length, 
however, when all around him began to 
look exceedingly chapfallen, he changed 
his note, and suddenly grew mysterious, 
talked solemnly of treasures of hidden 
gold, enlarged upon sumptuous palaces 
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and fine feeding, and told long stories of 
his adventures in the courts of princes, 

“My name,” quoth he, in an extra- 
ordinarily communicative humour, “ is 
Habukkuk Salleubacha. I am a mer- 
chant. I come from the great city of Je- 
richo. I am also a treasure seeker, and 
supply half the princes of the earth with 
their most costly jewels. The land Icome 
from teems with riches. Gold, ivory, 
pearls, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, topazes, 
carbuncles, are turned up by the plough, 
and are gathered as pebbles are in this dis- 
mal desert country.” 

The eyes of the hermits were all directed 
to the open door of their cell. They saw 
that the night was a dark one, that scarce 
a star twinkled in the heavens, that dark 
vapours hung around the earth, and they 
shuddered at what now appeared to them 
dreary and uncomfortable. How strange, 
they thought, that we never noticed this 
before! 

The fact was, that the ridicule the travel- 
ler had poured upon them, their habitation, 
and their mode of life, had taken such ef- 
fect upon them that what before had ap- 
peared charming and simple, seemed 
now low and vile. They looked upon 
themselves as beggars, their hermitage as 
a hovel, the beautiful country around asa 
wilderness scarcely fit for the habitation 
of man, forgetting the arguments that had 
reconciled them to it, namely, that where 
God dwelt, there ought man never to dis- 
dain fixing his abode. So much more 
powerful, however, is ridicule than reason, 
that the old traveller, with his coarse and 
pointed irony, had disturbed the peace of 
mind of these poor hermits, perhaps for 
ever. 

Perceiving that he was attended to, the 
merchant of Jericho, as he styled himself, 
suddenly seized his portmanteau, and, lift- 
ing it upon the table, began to open it. 
They all looked attentively at his opera- 
tions. Each expected to see his own pre- 
diction verified; when, low and behold! 
the lid was raised, and disclosed to their 
astonished eyes—not gold—not holy beads 
from Mecca—not sanctified relics, nor glit- 
tering spear-heads—but a profusion of pre- 
cious stones, arranged in costly jewel cases 
with glass covers, sparkling and beaming 
in the light of the rude lamp that hung 
mnapendted from the roof. For a moment 
a death-like stillness prevailed in the 
rocky chamber; the seven hermits gazed 
intently at the treasure before them; whilst 
the owner of that treasure sat waiting pa- 
tiently until their examination should have 
been concluded. Presently, wondering 
glances passed round the board, but not a 
word was spoken until Habakkuk closed 
his trunk, and taking it from the table, sat 
down upon it, in order to watch at his lei- 
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sure the effect produced upon his enter- 
tainers. That effect was most extraordi- 
nary. The quiet, simple expression of con- 
tent had vanished from their countenances, 
and, in its Place, the strange, lunging ex- 
pression of avarice sat there. i 
their tongues were loosened, and, as thoug 
with one accord, they all exclaimed— 

“Where did you find them?” 

“I found them,” replied the traveller, 
in measured accents, allowing each word 
to distil from his lips like water dropping 
from a rock; “I found them, I think, in the 
treasures of the Twelfth Imam, in—” 

“ Where? where?” eagerly vociferated 
the whole troop. 

“In the moon, or somewhere there- 
abouts,” coolly rejoined Habakkuk, rais- 
ing his body deliberately from his seat, and 
continuing, “Where am I to sleep? It 
waxes late. To bed, sirs, to bed!” 

But the avarice-stricken hermits were 
not satisfied, but poured prayers and in- 
treaties upon him to tell them where the 
treasures lay. 

“ Go to Jericho!” said he. waving his 
thin hand. “ Where shall I sleep? Go 
to Jericho!” 

They showed him a nook in the wall, 
where he instantly stretched his long limbs, 
and was soon, to all appearance, fast asleep. 
Not so our hermits. Not a wink did they 
sleep for hours. The treasure of the 
Twelfth Imam engrossed all their thoughts, 
though not so entirely and undividedly but 
that Abd-el- Atif once fancied that he spied 
one of the stranger’s eyes looking intently 
at them. A second glance, however, seemed 
to convince him that he was mistaken, for 
that long, lank, inanimate visage was evi- 
dently the property of a sleeper. 

At length the gold-smitten hermits crept 
one by one, each to his separate nook, and 
leaving their speculations proceeded to 
dream — but still of that infernal port- 
manteau. The sacred love of gold had 
taken possession of their hearts, and there 
satdominant. Gold! gold! gold! nothing 
but gold, gleamed before the eye of their 
imagination, as their bodies lay entranced 
inslumber. Their fancy, like Midas’s fin- 
gers, turned all into the Peruvian metal. 
Avarice had completely mastered them. 
Their hermitage, their coarse food, and 
still coarser apparel, excited nought but 
loathing in their minds; and it was with 
heart-felt gladness that they turned from 
the world of reality to the dreamy regions 
of sleep, where, for a time, they revelled 
in all the extravagances of easily acquired 
wealth; doomed, however, on waking, to 
experience an almost equal pang of sorrow 
at the quitting of their imaginary treasures, 
as a rich man feels when he is really leav- 
ing this world and all its vanities behind 
him. 


Such were their feelings when the golden 
visions faded away. Reluctantly, and with 
a sickly feeling of discontent it was, that 
they rose and turned their eyes as if drawn 
by some all-powerful attraction, to the 
place where the stranger had lain the night 
before. He was gone. Not a trace re- 
mained of him. They called—they search- 
ed—they shouted again and again; but in 
vain. They proceeded to the little cave 
where they kept their own aged horse, for 
bearing their provisions fron: market once 
a month. The mare was gone, and not a 
hoof-mark was left on the path around the 
hermitage to tell whither it or its owner 
had departed. 


Cuarprter IV. . 


I will not attempt—neither would it be 
possible—to describe minutely how the re- 
solution which our hermits adopted gra- 
dually unfolded itself, and came to matu- 
rity. Suffice it to say, that every incentive 
that avarice could use was exerted to de- 
termine them to quit their peaceful cell, 
and enter upon the wide world in search of 
a treasure, the existence of which even they 
were not, and could not be, certain. But 
the words and whole manner of the mer- 
chant of Jericho had so impressed the 
minds of the simele inhabitants of the glen 
with the idea that the treasure must exist, 
that it never once entered their hearts to 


doubt his veracity. Besides, they had seen 
the jewels he bore with him; which, by the 
bye, would have tempted any other set of 
men to a breach of at least one of the ten 
commandments, 

Another circumstance also had mate- 


rially tended to dissipate any doubts they 
might have entertained. The very next 
morning after the unlucky visit of the 
merchant, Yousouf, who was sweeping the 
floor with rather less care than ordinary. 
preeres something sparkling in a corner, 
aving convinced himself by a second 
glance of the value of what he had found, 
he dropped down upon his knees with mar- 
vellous devotion, fell to kissing a little ruby 
as though it had been a nail from Maho- 
met’s coffin. His companions soon crowded 
around him, and each handled and exa- 
mined the gem with great care, until it was 
deposited in Mustapha’s capacious pouch, 
aud was never heard of more. This must 
have been obtained somewhere (the obvi- 
ous inference being, that it had been 
crepes by old Habakkuk in his hurry), 
and from whence was it so probable that it, 
along with the gorgeous array of still more 
valuable stones they had seen, had been 
rocured, as from a hidden treasure? 
is was perhaps the secret, though not 
very cogent train of reasoning, that 
through the minds of the new gold-lovers 
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and was probably what‘determined them to 
enter upon the wild-goose chase I am about 
to describe. 

On one fine morning, then, not a month 
after the above: incidents, Mustapha as- 
cended to the top of the ancient house be- 
fore mentioned, and, flanked by his holy 
brothers, turned his back upon the roof 
which had so long sheltered him, and be- 
gan a search whose result was entirely hid- 
den by the dark veil of futurity, and the 
consequences of which, even if successful, 
they had not calculated, nor even thought 
of. One of them, as they left the place, 
fixed a paper on the door-post inviting all 
travellers to enter, and then all, with tears 
in their eyes be it remembered, moved 
away. For the place that had harboured 
them for’so long a space of time was not to 
be quitted dry cheeked. No; the drops of 
sorrow rolled down through furrows that 
had been graven by the hand of Time since 
they last shed a tear; and often did the 
linger on their way until the closing hills 
hid from their sight the place where they 
had speut so many happy hours, breathed 
so many prayers, and where they once 
hoped their bones would have been laid to- 
gether. 

Soon, however, the lust of gold, now the 
dominant passion of their hearts, caused 
them to dry their tears, and then these yet 
but half sophisticated beings proceeded on- 
wards, they knew not whither, in joyful 
expectation and good fellowship with one 
another. They toiled slowly along the unfre- 
quented road. One hill after another was 
crossed; the coming harvest waved around 
them; all nature looked gay; and had not 
their thoughts been contracted by the sel- 
fishness of avarice, their hearts would have 
beat joyfully at the manifest goodness of 
their God. 

The passion of avarice, like most other 
passions, often produces extremely con- 
trary effects. Some abandon great oppor: 
tunities for present and little advantages, 
others sacrifice their present moderate but 
certain happiness for doubtful and distant 
hopes; not reflecting that riches teach not 
to despise riches, but that commonly much 
wealth imparts not half the happiness that 
he can boast of who learns at first to des- 
pise it; to despise lucre being, perhaps, one 
of the most exorable of moral qualities, and 
consequently one of the most difficult to 
inculcate. For I am afraid that many who 
pass for philosophers have affected this 
contempt for worldly things, merely to have 
their revenge on fortune, by holding cheap 
those good things of which she has de- 
prived them. Thisis the secret whereby we 
may protect ourselves from the contempt 
that falls upon poverty, the bye-road by 
which to reach and secure that estimation 
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which we cannot gain by means of the 
riches we have not. 

The seven pilgrims in search of the trea- 
sures of the Twelfth Imam, had wandered 
on their way for several hours beneath a 
scorching sun, when their spirits began to 
flag. Tired were they, and sore oppressed 
with heat, covered with dust, yet now re- 
joicing in the ample shade afforded by a 
long avenue of over-reaching cedars, which 
they reached about two hours after noon- 
tide. eer sncner their pace by degrees to 
a stroll, they at length digpek short, and 
looked around them for a place of rest. 
fe in the skirts of a forest. Be- 
hind them lay many ridges of mountains, 
rolling backwards to the place where their 
hermitage was seated, over which they had 
hitherto been toiling. Now, however, hav- 
ing turned to the left, they were about to 
enter the woody passes of those mountains 
leading towards the sources of the Arerzy, 
and up through which the road, or rather 
track, ran, until its termination became ob- 
scured by trees through which at intervals 
fell some broad gleams of sunshine, gilding 
the grass beneath. 

“ Faith, brothers,” cried Mustapha, after 
gazing wistfully around for some moments, 
“ we shall scarcely find the treasure this 
day, I begin to suspect; for I have been 
looking about me for these three hours, and 
have seen nothing like one.” 

“ Nor I!—nor I!—nor I!” ejaculated se- 
veral of his weary companions. 

“Pretty treasure-seekers !” cried Abd- 
el-Atif, who had acquired a certain ascen- 
dancy over his companions, due to his su- 
_ experience; “do you think treasures 

all from the trees, like rotten dates; or 
leap out of the hedges like grass- hoppers? 
Besides,” he said, “ we must go to Jericho, 
which I've a confused notion lies some 
leagues to the south.” 

“ This same treasure, then, will scarcely 
fall to our lot, I fear,” quoth Mustapha, 
who was interrupted in a rather disagreea- 
ble manner; for just as he spoke, four or 
five horsemen emerged from the wood, and 
after bestowing a cursory examination on 
the holy conclave, were about to return 
the way they came when the word “ trea- 
sure” struck their ears, ‘This arrested 
them, and they accordingly trotted out and 
snrrounded the astonished hermits so 
closely, that the ~_ them in bodily fear 
of the hoofs of their horses. 

“ Brethren,” began one of them, with a 
half burlesque, half sanctified air, “ we en- 
tertain so much respect and reverence for 
holy men, that we are resolved instantly to 
remove temptation out of your way, by de- 
livering you from that same treasure.” 

It instantly occurred to the somewhat 
confused faculties of the hermits, that the 
5 VOL. XLVI, 
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merchant in passing that way must have 
indulged his loquacious propensities with 
these gentlemen, and that these were in all 
likelihood to be sharers in the spoil. They 
accordingly resolved with one accord to set 
the others on a wrong scent, by exclaim- 
ing— 

“Tt isn’t in Jericho!” 

This answer seemed to puzzle the honest 
gentleman who had spoken, and he accord- 
ingly held his peace for a moment, and 
then, assuming a stern air, cried — 

“Come now, holy dervishes, no pala- 
vering there! Out with the money! We 
will take care of it, and build a khan with 
it to spare.’’ 

The hermits began now to have some 
very unpleasant suspicions; and accord- 
ingly glances of great import passed be- 
tween them, but none ventured an answer, 
unless a simultaneous “ Wallah!” and an 
equally general dropping of the lower jaw, 
may be accounted as such. The spokesman 
of the other party, which evidently enjoyed 
their confusion, seemed now to wax angry, 
and unpleasant consequences might have 
ensued had not one of his companions ex~ 
claimed— 

“Yonder come the merchants of Ha- 
mah!” 

And true enough, a small caravan was 
seen crowning the plain in the distance. 
The whole mounted party galloped off to- 
wards them, and having scoured the open 
ground for a while, soon plunged into a 
hollow way and disappeared, leaving the 
hermits quit for their fright. 

The treasure-seekers would have deemed 
themselves happy in this occurrence had 
not one of the robbers—for that was evi- 
dently their profession—indulged his mis- 
chievous disposition in parting, by inflict- 
ing on the buttocks of the staid old animal 
that supported Mustapha, a worrying blow 
with the shaft of his spear, whieh the ho- 
nest beast resented by rearing violently, 
and using certain familiarities with the 
hermits which were not very pleasant. 
Not contented, however, with this, he set 
off and deposited his burden on a slop- 
ing bank a ser a hundred yards in front. 
The astonished travellers, at least such as 
did not imagine themselves maimed for 
life by the kicks they had received, bounded 
forward in pursuit, and on reaching the 

lace where the lost rider lay, they found 
Bien insensible, with the horse standing by 
and hanging his ears, as though he knew 
that he had not acted perfectly right. En- 
raged at his conduct, four of his owners, 
for two were lagging behind holding their 
hands on the parts that had been hoof- 
assaulted, four reverend hermits, I say, in 
order to avenge the wrongs of their supe- 
rior—whom they left to recover as he 
might—four reverend hermits, fell upon 
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the poor animal with their staves, cursing 
his beard and calling him son of a burnt- 
father, and in three minutes brought his 
unresisting carcase to the ground, where 
they continued to belabour it until their 
companions arrived. These, also, as if 
animated by a legion of devils, fell upon 
the miserable animal, and with such unex- 
me fury, that at length, without a kick 
—though with many a sigh, and many an 
imploring look in their faces—he laid his 
head upon the ground and gave up the 
ghost. Yet still did they continue to dance 
upon his lank and hollow sides, and would 
perhaps still continued drumming, had not 
a deep groan drawn their attention to their 
stunned and neglected brother on the 
turf beside them. They crowded round 
him. One seized his nose and wrung it 
with most vehement kindness—one thump- 
ed his breast—a couple his hands—and the 
two who had been kicked, danced round in 
all the extremity of grief, rage, and des- 
pair. 

One murder had just been committed, 
and another seemed threatened, for the re- 
medies applied to poor Mustapha were 
less likely to revive than to make a mum- 
my of him, when a violent fit of sneez- 
ing came upon him, as though brimstone 
had been burned under his nose, and he 
very shortly opened his eyes, and looked 
wildly around. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, thinking, 
perhaps, of his youthful days, or else ima- 
gining that he was under the discipline of 

oikir and Neller, “don’t beat me any 
more. I'll never do it again.” 

His half distracted companions now 
ceased, and raised his aching body to its 
basis. 

“Oh, holy Prophet!” cried he, after some 
ap “TI thought I was in Gehannan, for 

smelt brimstone, I’m certain. Oh! oh! 


what will become of me! Oh my bones! 
Oh! oh! ohdear!” His eye here rested on 


the deceased horse beside him. ‘ What is 
this?” cried he, his jaw dropping at the 
sight. 

“Oh!” replied one of his friends, ‘ we 
have merely been correcting old Wakif’s 
hide; that’s all. We’ll teach him to run 
away again!” 

He never ran away again. His eye was 
closed—his limbs stiff—his sides flat—in 
fact, he was dead; and of this misfortune 
his former masters were convinced upon & 
minute examination. Their old affection 
for the animal revived, now it was useless; 
and the forest resounded with their lamen- 
tations. Those of the senior hermit 
sounded the loudest, perhaps because he 
now saw that the rest of his journey must 
be Bet on foot. 

hilst they were thus employed, a horse- 
man appeared slowly advancing along the 
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road. His monture seemed to be procecd- 
ing entirely without his guidance, for the 
bridle was upon its neck, and its master’s 
head was leaning upon his breast. One of 
Mustapha’s eyes fell upon this figure, and 
he stopped his exclamations to reconnoitre 
it. His companions imitated his example, 
and they were soon collected into a silent 
group, occupied in an intense examina- 
tion of the traveller. 

«Tis that villainous merchant!” at length 
roared he who had first observed him, 
shaking his fist and sneezing violently. 
The adventures of the last two days now 
passed swiftly in procession before the 
minds of the seven hermits, and they be- 
held before them the first link in the chain 
of misfortunes they had undergone. The 
loss of their peace of mind, and ‘their new- 
born love'of riches—the half satisfaction he 
had given them—his betrayal of the secret 
to the robbers—their advent and the mis- 
fortunes consequent thereon, concludin 
with the loss of their horse—all combine 
to raise a certain malevolent feeling in 
their hearts towards the quiet old gentle- 
man who now egebenhed ; and, raising his 
eyes, saluted them, and wished them a 
good day, 

This coolness was provoking. 

“ You old scoundrel!” cried Abd-el-Atif, 
in whom a love of the camp still remained, 
“ you shall pay for this horse.” 

“I don’t. deal in dead horses,” replied 
Habakkuk, deliberately examining what 
had been a very serviceable animal. 

It was no departure from their philoso- 
phical meekness that induced the hermits 
to do what they now did, but merely the 
consideration that they were seven to one, 
which would be enough to turn seven 
quakers into heroes. Still I am loath t» 
relate that the idea presented itself to their 
minds to treat the merchant as they had 
treated Wakif, and appropriate Fatima to 
the purposes which he had previously 
served. Mustapha, who had the greatest 
interest in the matter, accordingly began 
operations by stooping slily down and 
seizing a huge stone that lay at his feet. 
Not one such as men can now lift in these 
degenerate days, but one which had for- 
merly been a boundary stone. ‘This, pois- 
ing in both his hands, he let fly at Habak- 
kuk, who, seeing destruction approaching 
in theshape of a fragment of rock, shrewdly 
eluded it and escaped his intended fate; 
not, however, without being denuded of his 
turban, and left with his bare skull exposed 
to the storm of blows that was now pre- 
paring to rain upon it. But, being not a 
very valiant old fellow, he, quick as thought, 
turned jback, and trotted away under the 
Shady sycamores, in the direction of a 
green woody valley that seemed to wind 
among the mountains. 


Not to be disappointed. the infuriated 
hermits pursued. Away flew Habakkuk, 
and away flew they down a road that nar- 
rowed and sloped as they went, intersected 
in all directions by horrible ruts, and 
shaded by lofty banks, crowned by still 
loftier trees. On they went; on—on—in- 
creasing their irregular volubility to a 
glide and aroll; pushing and shoving with 
the most exemplary determination. I of- 
ten wonder how they could have run so 
fast! Certain it is, that the speed of old 
Mustapha was tremendous. He vowed, not 
by a saint, to be in at the death, and yet 
would have been left behind had he not 
been every moment violently propelled by 
the shoulders of his brother hermits, who 
bounded along like antelopes around him. 
At length all human shape and modes of 
progression were lost, and as the merchant 
coolly turned his skull round, and looked 
over his shoulder, he beheld nothing but 
seven black balls, rolling with irregular 
potions like burnt-out planets luosened 
rom the spheres, behind him. 

“ My conscience!” no doubt exclaimed 
he internally; “ what agility! How spry 
and active! 

They had proceeded in this manner for 
about a mile, when the road became so 
sloping and precipitous, that even the na- 
ture of the ground precluded all attempts 
ata halt. But nothing was farther from 
the thoughts of the holy men than such a 
design. They seemed, indeed, to have lost 
all guidance over their own motions, but 
each kept his eye fixed on the object of 
their resentment, and continued the almost 
inconceivable velocity of his progression— 
he scarce knew how—still nourishing cer- 
tain unlawful intentions in their hearts. 
Now, however, the old merchant evidently 
gained upon them—the mare was putting 
out her mettle—the hermits gnash thei: 
teeth with rage, and redoubled their ex- 
ertions; glancing, and rolling, and jump- 
ing, and hopping; now in a group, and 
now in a file; here spreading over the 
glade, there crowding through a narrow 
pass, higgledy-piggledy —on their feet, 
their heads, their hands, their backs, their 
bellies—but all in vain; old Habakkuk’s 
spurs were buried rowel-deep into the 
flanks of his mare, and he plunged still 
downwards, and at length disappeared, not 
before, however, he had mma his hand 
and bowed to them as courteously as his 
equestrian position would permit him to do 
with his back turned. He disappeared, I 
say, and his pursuers rolled into a thicket, 
and down an almost perpendicular preci- 
pice, until they at length found themselves 
in one huge wriggling heap of flesh bones, 
hair, cloaks, shawls, red visage, and cud- 
gels, on a green and damp flat at the bot- 
tom of a valley. 
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The night had closed in, almost imper- 
ceptidly, around them. It was now dark, 
though the surrounding slopes, and woods, 
and crags might have been faintly seen 
through the obscurity. But the pilgrims 
had not leisure, neither had they in- 
clination to admire the picturesque. Afraid 
for a considerable time to move, lest they 
should be precipitated into some yawning 
abyss, they lay as they had fallen, and be- 
gan to make pitecus moan over their mis- 
fortunes. Doleful sighs, dismal murmurs, 
desperate groans, devilish grimaces, dark 
scowls, and some deep curses were emited 
and made by these unfortunate beings. 
And now comes the consummation of their 
day’s disasters. Up to this time they had 
gone on at Jeast, wonderful to say, in the 
most perfect harmony and good noes | 
together; but now, as was to be expected, 
angry criminations and recriminations took 
place; one accused and another retorted; 
this bitterly complained, the other as bit- 
terly replied; until at length the quarrel 
proceeded to such a height that Abd-el-Atif 
assaulted his aged friend Mustapha with 
such a blow on the stomach, that, had not 
his ribs been covered with four inches of 
good old Moslem fat, they would most as- 
suredly have given way. This was the 
signal for active contention. The wrath of 
the poor treasure-seekers boiled over with 
redoubled fury, and each laid violent hands 
on his next neighbour; while Mustapha, in 
the centre, was a butt to all the chance 
blows that were dealt in the scuffle. His 
red faee, in fact, glared like the sun at 
noon-day,and around him revolved his con- 
tending friends, animated and urged to the 
strife by a kind of supernatural wrath; for 
these formerly meek natures were now 
wrought - to such a pitch of fury, that re- 
gardless of all consequences, heedless alike 


of the past and the future, and thinking of 
nought but glutting their present ven- 
geance, they flung around them a shower 
of dead-doing blows, with a perseverance 


“worthy of a better cause.” Now were 
added to the bruises already received (as 
well from the hoofs ot the late Wakef, as 
from the inequalities of the ground over 
which they had so swiftly perambulated), 
now were added, I say, contusions and 
bloody coxcombs without numbers. Their 
superhuman efforts made the forest ring 
with echoes, and yet the demon of conten- 
sion within them was not appeased until, 
wearied with their performances, they one 
by one shrunk away, each to some ad- 
jacent bush, leaving the patriarch alone to 
his glory. Nor was it long betore sleep 
had sealed their eyes, in spite of their bitter 
temper of mind and aching bones—the ine- 
vitable consequences of so ferocious, indis- 
criminate, and hitherto unheard of fray. 
(To be continued..) 


The Mistory of Whilosophy. 


No history perhaps is more difficult to 
write than that of philosophy, which un- 
dertakes correctly to represent all the re- 
markable endeavours made by man to ex: 
plain the intellectual, moral, and physical 
phenomena of the universe. Accordingly, 
none of the attempts yet made have com- 
pletely succeeded.. The subject is much 
too vast to be comprehended by a single 
mind, on what point of view soever it may 
take its stand. A particular class of mo~ 
tives prevents contemporaries from judging 
accurately of each other; and another class, 
far more powerful, stands in the way of a 
correct appreciation of the philosophers of 
past ages. Men speculating in primitive 
times, are necessarily distinguished by 
many qualities from those who succeed 
them after long intervals in the career of 
thought. There is a ripening process 
going on in the whole mass of society, 
which, though it may not be designed to 
terminate in perfection, necessarily confers 
many advantages on those who enter late 
on the field of philosophy, at least in forms 
and modes of expression, which become 
clearer and more precise in proportion as 
language is subjected to a complete ana- 
lysis. 

TThe older philosophers had for the most 
part to deal with untried subjects, and were 
comparatively new in the art of adapting 
words to ideas. The vocabularies at their 
command moreover were for a long. time 
very imperfect, and terms had constantly 
to be translated from a popular into a re- 
condite dialect, in which they necessarily 
assumed some novelty of signification. 
Besides, the almost universal practice was 
to employ highly figurative language, sym- 
bols, mythes, and allegories, which, stand- 
ing between the public and notions and 
opinions in themselves imperfect and obs- 
cure, inevitably gave rise to continual mis- 
apprehension. For the modern historian 
of philosophy, these difficulties are greatly 
increased. A complete body of ancient 
opinions and systems is far from having 
come down to us, so that. we are left to 
form our judgment from fragments, which 
often appear incoherent, simply because we 
know not how to arrange them, or what 
relation they originally bore to each other. 

We put little faith, therefore, in any of 
the current interpretations of the ancient 
philosophies, which rather reflect the men- 
tal peculiarities of the interpreters, than 
those of the ancient sages of whose ideas 
they are said to be the exposition. The 
obstacles are here insurmountable. We 
know not, and never can know, what 
Thales of Miletus, Anaximenes, or Anaxi- 
mander, believe or taught. ‘Their systems 
have been dragged with them into the gulf 
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of time, and are irrecoverably lost, though 
much ingenuity may doubtless be displayed 
in putting together the small fragments of 
the wreck which have floated back to us, 
and in endeavouring to conjecture from 
them what the structure and capacity of 
the whole fabric must have been. 

This is a peculiarly unfortunate circum- 
stance, because it interferes materially with 
the views we ought to take of the systems 
of succeeding times, which sprung in a 
great measure out of those very unknown 
philosophies, the destruction of which we 
have been alluding to. Still Plato and 
Aristotle are not rendered unintelligible 
because the works of their predecessors 
have perished. We merely find from time 
to time that they refer cursorily to specu- 
lations with which they suppose us to be 
familiar, because people generally were so 
in their day, and by this natural offhand 
reference excite our curiosity only to dis- 
appoint it. With Plato the real history of 
philosophy commences. He had a genius 
which has never since been surpassed, and 
an aptitude for abstruse speculation, which 
no other philosopher with whose works 
we are acquainted could attempt to rival. 
More knowledge other men may possess, 
and they may even excel him in the skill 
with which they apply their knowledge to 
the support of their a but for acute- 
ness, versatility, richness of illustration, 
and the sublime and comprehensive range 
of ideas, he stands preeminent among phi- 
losophers. In the art also of composition 
he has never been approached. His dia- 
logues offer inimitable models, which, 
while inspiring the desire to excel, are 
soon felt to stand far beyond the reach of 
rivalry. Shakspeare only, of all the per- 
sons who have since written in dialogue, 
might, had his mission been that of a phi- 
losopher, have equalled Plato. Of his 
system, which has been generally misun- 
derstood, we here say nothing, since a brief 
exposition would be anaatichasine’, and a 
lengthened one would require space which 
we have not at present at our command. 
It has happened to this writer, as to many 
others, that one of the distinguishing attri- 
butes of his works has been seized on and 
converted into a common-place, to be des- 
canted on as often as his name is men- 
tioned. Every body speaks of Plato’s sub- 
limity; few of his wit, or of those exqui- 
site graces of style for which he is by 
many degrees more remarkable. He is 
sublime only occasionally; he is refined, 
polished, and sprightly, everywhere. The 
mere reading of his works, therefore, inde- 
pendently of his doctrines, is a high intel- 
Jectual enjoyment, which people who have 
no pretensions to philosophy may relish 
quite as much as the wise. Was there 
ever, for instance, a more masterly display 
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of varied eloquence than the Symposion, 
or a more natural and brilliant picture of 
society than the Prolagoras? ith res- 
pect to his opinions, it is difficult for even 
the most diligent student to determine 
what they were. We know what we find 
in his works; but though the Socrates of 
the dialogues may often be supposed to re- 
present Plato’s sentiments, it would be rash 
in the extreme to affirm that Socrates and 
Plato were one. 

Aristotle, when he succeeded Plato, per 
ceived, that, as an artist, he could make no 
pretensions to contend with him. He there- 
fore struck out into a new path for himself, 
and by basing his speculations on prodigi- 
ous accumulations of knowledge, sought 
to carry everything before him, as Orien- 
tal princes do, by the overwhelming amount 
of his forces. In this ambition he resem- 
bled Lord Bacon, while Plato bears in his 
manner more analogy to Locke; not that 
the philosopher of Warington had many of 
the graces of style which excite our admi- 
ration in the Attic writer; but that, like 
him, he depended more upon his genius 
than his acquirements, and patiently fabri- 
cated his system out of the experience of 
his own mind. Aristotle, in the pride of 

enius, believed that no department of 

nowledge, however obscure or remote 
from ordinary apprehension, lay beyond 
his reach; and “ accordingly invaded 
the whole domain of thought, metaphysics, 
politics, poetry, rhetoric, ethics, and natu- 
ral history, and however paradoxical itmay 
seem, we are compelled to maintain, that 
he succeeded in everything. He had pro- 
bably the only truly encyclopedic mind ever 
possessed by any member of the human fa- 
mily. It is mere puerility to compare Ba- 
con with him. hatever merits or what- 
ever genius may have fallen to the share 
of our countryman, it would be the grossest 

artiality to attempt to elevate him to the 
fovel of Aristotle. That he detected the 
flaws existing in the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy of his time, and introduced a superior 
method of phliosophising, we regard only 
as proof that he felt the exigencies of his 
age, and had the wisdom to provide for 
them; not that he was above the Stagarite, 
or took a wider survey of nature than he 


id. 

Mr. Lewis in his “ Biographical History 
of Philosophy,” has been at much pains to 
do justice to our two illustrious country- 
men—Bacon and Locke, the greatest mas- 
ters of thought in modern times. His 
work,_in character and construction, is 
strictly popular, at least he generally es- 
chews that language which if applied to the 
illustrations of any other subject, would be 
deservedly denominated slang, and ex- 

resses himself like a man of the world. 

r. Lewis understands the value of plain 












speaking, and is fully aware of the impos- 
ture which seeks to conceal its emptiness 
and weakness behind a breastwork of hard 
words. Now and then, however, he ven- 
tures on the use of a philosophical slang 
term, such as positivism, which harmonises 
so little with the general cast of his lan- 
guage, that it is at once felt to be a defor- 
mity. We have no leisure just now for a 
regular review of the work, which, from its 
accessable character, ought to be in every- 
body’s hands who feels any interest in the 
fortunes of philosophy, but shall make two 
or three observations on the good service 
he has rendered to the cause of truth, by 
his exposure of the quackery exhibited by 
Locke’s critics, and his ardent and judicious 
defence of that truly original philosopher. 
Bacon has recently met with his full share 
of praise, or to speak candidly, has been 
elevated much higher than he deserves. 
Several writers have vied with each other 
in this pernicious undertaking; for perni- 
cious it must always be, to place a man on 
an eminence which he has no right to oc- 
cupy; particularly when all the tendencies 
of his mind and philosophy happen to be of 
a worldly and unspiritual description. As 
a scientific investigator and man of busi- 
ness, Bacon deservedly holds a very high 
rank; but if ever an elaborate and just his- 
tory of modern ge should be writ- 
ten, a considerable portion would be em- 
loyed in lowering Bacon to his true place. 
ise he was, no doubt, in a certain sense, 
and much benefit men derive from the study 
of him. Nevertheless, he is not the writer 
one would most solemnly recommend to 
the study of youth. There was, it appears 
to us, a fatal twist in his genius. Mam- 
mon had infected and spoiled him, and to 
adopt his own pedantic phraseology, he had 
set up idols in his heart to which he 
burned incense more assiduously than ever 
he did to truth. In saying this, we are 
aware that we shall shock a very preva- 
lent superstition. But no matter. Truth 
is deserving of more reverence than Lord 
Bacon; and it would be well if some writer, 
capable of irradicating prejudice from the 
public mind, would undertake the disen- 
thronement of this idol. Let us, however, 
not be misunderstood. Among the fore-~ 
most of those who yield Lord Bacon ra- 
tional admiration we reckon ourselves; be- 
cause, while we refuse to recognise him as 
a despot in learning, or in philosophy, we 
are perfectly ready to acknowledge his just 
claims. He owes his exaggerated reputa- 
tion to the too common arts of rhetoric, 
which have been sedulously employed for 
nearly half a century in crying him up and 
in crying down Locke, as if the depression 
of the one were necessary to the elevation 
of the other. We perceive no such neces- 
sity. They are not rivals in any point of 
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view. The genius of Locke was of a far 
higher order. More inventive, subtle, pe- 
netrating; more divested of selfishness; 
more alive to the beauty and perfection of 
truth. In Bacon we find the spirit of the 
world sublimated into a philosophical es- 
sence, and surrounded with all the circum- 
stances of grandeur which elequence and 
learning could bestow. But for truth in 
the abstract he has no love. He was a liar 
by habit and profession, and only spoke out 
in matters where frankness could not in- 
jure his interests. He always appears to 
us as the foe of philosophy, cultivating the 


wisdom of the serpent, in order better to. . 


conceal the poison of the serpent. He wrote 
for himself, not for the world; that is, to 
exercise our empire over men’s minds; and 
he was not very scrupulous regarding the 
means. He is continually borrowing from 
Aristotle, and imitating him, yet never 
loses an opportunity of injuring his repu- 
tation. He is the most envious and crafty 
of all writers, and in his essays chronicles 
the precepts upon which he acted. Mr. 
Lewis, agreeing with Mr. Macaulay, rates 
him too highly, but displays great indepen- 
dence of pe when, in opposition to the 
pedants and sophists of the day, he resolves 
on doing justice to Locke. ith this ex- 
cellent design he has really accomplished 
all the nature of his work permitted, put- 
ting Victor Cousin and Professor Whe- 
well to the right about in a manner worthy 
of an independent thinker. With regard 
to the French sophist, it may be truly said 
that he knows little or nothing of the sys- 
tem which he treats so cavalierly. We 
doubt whether he can understand an Eng- 
lish book, and think it highly probable 
that he depends on some contemptible 
translation, in which Locke’s meaning is 
awkwardly travested, as Shakspeare’s is 
by Guizot in “ Le Tourneur.” No repu- 
tation of the day is less deserved than that 
of Victor Cousin. He is a bad reasoner 
and a bad writer, a faithless translator, 
and a disingenuous commentator. The 
injustice he has done to Plato ought to 
put every man upon his guard against his 
misrepresentations. According to him, 
Plato did not believe in the immortality of 
the soul, and only put forward the doc- 
trine to delude his countrymen. After 
this, no one, we fancy, will feel surprised 
at the libels he has published against 
Locke. 

The Cambridge sophist, if less unscrupu- 
lous, is very little unfortunate, for as the 
reader may see in Mr. Lewis’s history, he 
thoroughly misapprehends Locke’s mean- 
ing, and then applies himself vigorously to 
the refutation of his own mistake. We 
greatly admire the spirit in which Mr. 
Lewis has taken up the cudgels for Locke. 
It is at once a proof of courage and saga- 
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city, of supreme contempt for a philoso- 
phical hue and ery, and that vigorous and 
clearness of mind, which enables a man to 
turn a deaf ear to clamour, and judge for 
himself. 

Some day or other the “ Essay on the 
Human Understanding” will be looked into 
again by the public, when they will per- 
ceive how much they have lost by the 
neglect of it. There is no necessity for 
supposing that Locke was right in all his 
positions. But if not right he was always 
sincere. He had little secular ambition; 
was not insatiable of place, and as regard- 
less perhaps of fortune, as one of the phi- 
losophers of the early world. Yet he pos- 
sessed a statesman’s knowledge, sand a 
statesman’s mind, and has written on go- 
vernment in a way which no man among 
his contemporaries could have equalled. 
Even Algernon Sydney handles the sub- 
ject in ote practical manner. The only 
thing to be regretted is, that Sir Robert 
Philmus Patriarcha should have been then 
popular, and seemed to deserve an answer, 
for if ever Locke appeared tedious, it is 
when refuting this obsolete sophist. We 
have scarcely yet, on many points, equalled 
the liberality and enlightenment of Locke, 
whose charity and tolerance were un- 
bounded. He was, in fact, one of those 
philosophers who really loved mankind, 
and write for the express purpose of bene- 
fiting them. Accordingly, throughout 
his writings a generous philanthropy pre- 
vails, which wins so irresistably upon our 
affections, that whether we adopt his doc- 
trines or not, we invariably end by lovin: 
the man. This is felt and finely express 
by Mr. Lewis, who is one of the very few 
who have thought it necessary to read 
Locke before criticising him. He has 
been at the pains to understand the cha- 
racter of the man, and therefore admires 
and loves him, because we hold it impossi- 
ble for any one but a sophist to read 
Locke without becoming his friend, with- 
out desiring uy to raise him again 
from the grave, and converse with him, 
and learn wisdom from his lips. 

It would be highly advantageous to our 
contemporaries were they, every one of 
them, to vouchsafe Locke a reading, be- 
ginning with his conduct of the under- 
standing, which, from beginning to end, is 
one continuous revelation of common sense. 
We know in the language nothing like it. 
The style is eloquent and persuasive, and 
seconds ably the arguments of the philo- 
sophy. His controversy with Bishop Stil- 
lingtleet, though far too voluminous for 
our present taste, is a model of exhaustive 
refutation. He takes up his adversary 
quietly, places him upon a pedestal before 
him, turns him round and round, examines 
his weak and vulnerable points, and then 
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pierces him like St. Sebastian with ar- 
rows, till they stick out on all sides like 


* Quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


He then “> the bishop tranquilly in his 
shroud, and the controversy is thoroughl 
closed. Even in his trifling dispute with 
Sir Isaac Newton, his vast superiority im- 
mediately appears. Sir Isaac, though not 
much addicted to the society of ladies, had 
suffered his mind to be warped and preju- 
diced against Locke by their tattle and 
scandal, and expressed his feelings in the 
most petulant manner. Locke, who would 
not be offended with an old friend, bore 
meekly with his peevishness, and patientl 
undertook to set him right. Newton felt 
that he had been in error, and, with the 
frankness of a truly ingennous mind, con- 
fessed his fault, and implored the philoso- 
~— forgiveness. But Locke had already 
orgiven him, and their kindly feelin 
continued uninterrupted, we believe, ti 
death. 

In this portrait we have a striking con- 
trast presented us with the unhappy 
private character of Lord Bacon, who was 
In every way as unestimable as Locke was 
worthy. Many peculiarities of their wri- 
tings may be explained by this circum- 
stance, for the feelings of the heart will 
invariably project themselves even into 
the most abstruse speculations of the phi- 
losopher. Thus, in many pages of Aris- 
totle, we fancy we discover the influence 
of his love of Pythias. 1t imparts, we 
think, a tenderness to many exquisite pas- 
sages which they could not otherwise have 
possessed. And Locke’s passion, which 
was philanthropy, has left its impress 
upon all his writings, a truth of which 
Mr. Lewis is preeminently sensible. Even 
the undeservedly great reputation of Leib- 
nitz could not influence his sense of jus- 
tice. He disregards the censure of that 
distinguished dreamer, and with an un- 
common degree of good sense, stands up 
for the originality and splendid services of 
Locke. If, therefore, his history had no 
other merits—and it has many, very many, 
this alone ought to recommend it to the 
permanent favour of the public. 





The Death Watch. 
A FANTASTIC TALE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
L. MUHLBACH. 


By Joun OXENFoRD. 

Count Manfred knelt, deeply affected, 
by the bed of his poor friend—now des- 
tined to be his death-bed. Silence and 
gloom were in the narrow room, which 
was only dimly lighted by a night-lamp. 
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The moon shone, large and cold, through 
the one window, illuminating the wretched 
couch of the invalid. Soon loud groaning 
alone interrupted the melancholy stillness. 
Manfred felt a chill shudder in all his 
limbs, a sensation of horror came over 
him, and the bed of his slowly expiring 
friend, and he felt as if he must perforce 
go out among mankind, hear the breath of 
a living person instead of this death-rattle, 
and press a warm hand instead of the cold 
damp one of the dying man. He softly 
raised himself from his knees, and crept to 
the chimney to stir the almost extinct fire, 
that something bright and cheering might 
surround him. But the sick man raised 
himself up, and looked at him with fixed 
glassy eyes, while his heart ruse higher 
and quicker with a breathless groaning. 

The flame crackled and flew upwards, 
casting a harsh gleam through the room. 
Suddenly a coal flew out with aloud noise, 
and fell into the middle of the apartment 
upon the wooden floor. At the same time 
a terribly piercing cry arose from the bed, 
and Manfred, who looked towards it with 
alarm, saw that the invalid was sitting up, 
and with eyes widely opened and out- 
stretched arms, was staring at the spot 
where the coal was lying. It was a fright- 
ful spectacle that of the dying man, who 
seemed to be struggling with a deep feel- 
ing of horror; on whose features death had 
already imprinted his seal; and whose 
short nightgown was insufficient to conceal 
the dry and earth-gray arms and legs, 
which had already assumed a deathlike 
hue. Frightful was the loud rattle that 
proceeded from the heart of one who could 
scarcely be called alive or dead, and dull 
as from the grave sounded the isolated 
words which he uttered, still gazing upon 
the coal on the floor. “ Away—away with 
thee! why will thou remain there, spectre? 
Leave me, I say.” 

Manfred stood overpowered with horror, 
his trembling feet refused to support him, 
and he leaned against the wall contem- 
plating the actions of his friend, the sight 
of whom created the deepest terror. The 
voice of the invalid became louder and 
more shrill: “ Away with thee, I say! why 
dost thou cleave so fast to my heart? I 
say, leave me!” 

Then striking out with his arms he 
sprung out of the bed with unnatural force, 
and darting to the spot where the coal was 
lying, stooped down, grasped it in his 
band and flung it back upon the hearth. 
He then burst into a loud, wild laugh, 
which made poor Manfred’s heart quail 
within him, and returned back to the bed. 

But the coal had burned its very dross 
into the floor, and had left a black mark. 

The room was again quiet. Manfred 
now breathed freely, and calmly crept to 


the couch of his friend, whose quiet, re- 
gular breathing and closed eyes showed 
that he had fallen into a reposing sleep. 
Thus passed one hour, the slow progress 
of which Manfred observed on his friend’s 
large watch, which lay upon the bed, and 
the regular ticking of which was the only 
interruption of the stillness of the night, 
except the still,quiet breathing of his friend. 

The steeple clock in the vicinity an- 
nounced by its striking that another hour 
had passed. Manfred counted the strokes 
—it was twelve o’clock—midnight. He 
involuntarily shuddered, the thoughts of 
the legends and tales of his childhood~ 
darted through him like lightning, and 
he owned to himself that he had al- 
ways felt a mysterious terror at the mid- 
night hour. At the same moment, his 
friend opened his eyes, and sofily pro- 
nounced his name. 

Manfred leant down to him, “Here I 
am, Karl.” 

“T thank you,” said the sick man, ina 
faint voice, “for remaining by me thus 
faithfully. Iam dying, Manfred.” 

“ Do not speak so,” replied the other, 
affectionately grasping the hand of his 
friend. 

“T cease to see you,” said Karl, more 
and more faintly and slowly; “dark 
clouds are before my eyes.’’ 

Suddenly he raised himself, took the 
watch which was lying by him, and placed 
it in Manfred’s hand, “I thank you,” he 
said, “ for all the love you have shown me; 
for all your kindness and consolation. Take 
this watch, it is the only thing which now 
belongs to me. Wear it in remembrance of 
me. If it is permitted me, by this watch I 
will give you warning when I am near. 
Farewell !” 

He sunk back—his breath stopped—he 
was no more. 

Manfred bent over him, called his name, 
laid his hand on the forehead, which was 
covered with perspiration; he felt it grow 
colder and colder. Tears of the deepest 
ye filled his eyes, and dropped upon 
the pale face of the dead man. 

“ Sleep softly,” whispered Manfred, “and 
may the grave afford you that repose 
which you sought in vain upon earth!” 

Once more he pressed to his bosom the 
hand of his deceased friend, wrapped him- 
self in his cloak, put up the watch which 
Karl had bequeathed him, and retired to 
his residence. 

The sun was already high when he 
awoke from an uneasy sleep. With feelings 
of pain he thought of the past night, and of 
his departed friend. In remembrance of 
him he drew out the watch, which pointed 
to the half hour, and held it to his ear. It 
had stopped; he tried to wind it up, but 
all in vain—it had not run down, 
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“Is it possible,” murmured Manfred to 
himself, “that there was really sowe spi- 
ritual connexion between the deceased and 
this his favourite watch, which he con- 
stantly carried?” 

He sunk down upon a chair, and strange 
thoughts and forebodings passed through 
his excited mind. 

“ What is time?” he asked himself; 
“whatis an hour? A machine artificially 
produced by human hands determines it, 
regulates it, and gives to life its signifi- 
cance, and to the mind its warnings. The 
awe which accompanies the midnight hour 
does not affect us if the hand of our watch 
goes wrong. The clock is the despot of 
man; regulating the actions both of kings 
and beggars. Nay, it is the ruler of time, 
which has subjected itself to its authority. 
The clock determines the very thoughts as 
well as the actions of man; is the propel- 
ling wheel of the human species. The 
maiden who reposes delighted in the arms 
of her lover trembles when the ruthless 
clock strikes the hour which tears him from 
her. Her grief, her entreaties, are all in 
vain, He must away, for the clock has or- 
dered it. The murderer trembles in the 
full enjoyment of his fortune, for his eye 
falls on the hands of the clock, and they 
denote the hour when the already broken 
eye of the man he murdered looked upon 
him for the last time. In vain he endea- 


voured to smile; it is beyond his power; for 
the clock has spoken, and his conscience 


awakes when he thinks of the horror of that 
hour. Shuddering with the feverish chill 
of mental anguish, the condemned cul- 
prit looks upon the clock, the hand of 
which, slowly moving, brings nearer and 
nearer the hour of his death. Itis not the 
rising and setting of the sun, it is not the 
light of day, that determines destruction; 
but the clock. When the hand, with cruel 
indifference, moves on and touches the fi- 
gure of the hour which the judge has ap- 
pointed for his death, the doors of the dun- 
geon open, and he has ceased to live. As 
ong as we live we are governed by the hour, 
and death alone frees us from the hour and 
theclock! Perhaps the whole of eternity, 
with its bliss, is nothing but an hourless, 
clockless existence; eternal, because with- 
out measure; blissful, because not. bound 
to a measured time.” 

Manfred had once more entered the de- 
solate residence of his deceased friend, and 
stood mourning by the corpse, the face of 
which bore, in its stiffened features, the 
peace which Karl had never known in life. 

He thought of the life of the deceased— 
how poor it was in joy, and how, during 
the four years he had known him, he had 
never seen him smile. Tears came into his 
eyes, and he;turned away from the corpse. 

hen his glance fell upon the black spot in 
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the floor. The whole frightful scene of the 
preceding day revived in his soul, and the 
thoughtsuddenly struck him, whether there 
might not be some connexion between that 
particular spot and the strange excitement 
of Karl. Fearful suspicions crossed his 
mind; he thought how often conscience had 
unmasked the criminal, in the hour of 
death; he remembered the frequent mys- 
terious gloom of his friend; he remembered 
the wife with whom he had long lived 
unhappily, from whom he had been sepa- 
rated, and after whose residence Manfred 
had often inquired. On this subject Karl 
had always preserved silence, and often 
broke out into an unusual warmth. He re- 
flected with what obstinacy Karl remained 
in this room, although Manfred had often 
and earnestly entreated him, as a friend 
and near relative, to go into his house. 
Nay, he now recollected quite clearly, that 
in the newspaper in which, years before, 
he had read the arrival of Count Karl 
Manfred, it was stated that he had arrived 
with his wife. A few weeks after he had 
read of the arrival of his relative, Manfred 
had gone to him, and found him alone; and 
when Karl had told him of his separation 
from his wife, had inquired no further, 
All this now passed before his mind. He 
looked timidly back at the corpse, and it 
seemed to him as if this were scornfully 
nodding at him confirmation of his thoughts. 
“ T must have certainty,” he cried aloud, 
and stooped down to the floor. He now 
plainly perceived that the middle boards, 
upon which was the burn, were looser 
than the others, and that the nails, which 
must have been there firmly, and the marks 
of which were still plainly to be seen, were 
wanting. He tried to raise the middle 
board, which at first resisted, but at last 
gave way a little. With a piece of wood 
he knocked the thick knife deeper into the 
floor; the nails became more and more un- 
fastened, and ke lifted and pulled with all 
the might of anxiety and curiosity. With 
a loud crack the board gave way entirely; 
he raised it, and—sight of horror!—saw 
that a skeleton lay stretched out beneath. 
Manfred at first almost fainted; then feel- 
ing how necessary were calmness and pre- 
sence of mind, he collected himself with a 
strong effort, and looked hard at the ske- 
leton. It held a paper between its teeth, 
which Manfred, with averted face, drew 
forth. Opening it, he soon recognised the 
hand-writing of Karl. The words were as 
follow: 
* That no innocent person may be ex- 
sed to suspicion, I hereby declare that I, 
Karl Manfred, am the murderer of this 
woman. This declaration can never injure 
me, as I am determined never to quit this 
room before my death. The small, wretch- 
ed house ig my own property, and as I in- 
6 
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habit it alone, I am secure from discovery. 
When I am no more the secret will be un- 
veiled, and for the finder of these lines I 
add, for nearer explanation, a short portion 
of the history of my life. 

“ T am the son of a collateral branch of 
the rich Count Manfred. My father was 
tolerably rich, and loved me; but he was 
haughty even to excess, and quite capable 
of sacrificing the happiness of his child to 
the pride he took in his ancestors, One 
day I went to the shop of a clock-maker 
to buy a watch. The clockmaker’s daugh- 
ter stood at the counter in the place of her 
father; her beauty excited my admiration, 
her innocent air attracted me: I talked 
with her for a long time, and at last bought 
a valuable watch set with brilliants. I 
then departed, but returned in a few days, 
and again, and again; in short, we were 
enamoured of each other. I told my fa- 
ther that I had resolved to marry the 
clockmaker’s daughter; he cursed me and 
disinherited me. But I persuaded my be- 
loved to fly with me, and one night she 
robbed her father of his money and jewels, 
and effected her escape. e went far 
enough to remain undiscovered, and sold 
our brilliants, which, with the. money we 
had taken, was sufficient to afford a consi- 
derable, nay, rather abundant fortune. 
As for the clock, which had been the cause 
of my acquaintance with my beloved Ulri- 
ca, I kept that constantly by me. 

“Ulrica told methat her father had made 
it with his own hands, One day it stop- 

ed; I tried to wind it up, but all in vain, 
for it would not go. 
vishly, and when, after some hours, I again 
took it in hand, it went. With a feeling 
of foreboding, inexplicable even to myself, 
I observed the hour, and some days after- 
wards read in the paper the announcement 
that Ulrica’s father had died a beggar. We, 
however, continued happy in our mutual 
love. Years had passed away, when, one 
evening, I received an invitation from one 
of my Gunde. I was on the point of going, 
when Ulrica asked me when I should re- 
turn. J named a time; ‘ Leave me your 
watch then,’ said she, ‘ that I may knuw 
exactly the hour at which I am to expect 
you, and delight myself with the prospect 
of your return.’ I gave her the watch, and 
departed. When the appointed hour had 
arrived, I hastened back to my dwelling, 
entered Ulrica’s chamber, and—found her 
in the arms of one of my friends. She 
screamed with fright, while I stood petri- 
fied, and consequently unable to prevent 
the flight of the seducer. We remained 
opposite to each other, perfectly silent. 
s ae must be more cautious,’ I said at 
last, and tried to smile; ‘you could have 
told by your watch when I was coming 
back, st when it was time to dismiss your 
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other lover.’ At these words, I took the 
watch, and pointed at it scornfully. ‘ It has 
stopped,’ said Ulrica, turning away. The 
watch had indeed stopped, and had thus 
deceived the deceiver, and caused the dis- 
covery of her crime. With unspeakable 
horror, I looked upon the watch, which I still 
held, when the hands slowly moved, and 
the watch was going. I swore to be re- 
venged on the faithless woman, but pre- 
served a bland exterior, and, with her, quit- 
ted the city. When, after a long journey, 
we arrived here, I enquired, whether it 
would be possible to purchase a small 
house, in which my wife and I might dwell 
alone. I soon found one, paid almost the 
entire remains of my ready money, and en- 
tered it with Ulrica. At night, when she 
was asleep, I tied a handkerchief about her 
mouth, that her cries might not alarm the 
neighbourhood, and called hér by her 
name. She awoke, and when she saw my 
ferocious countenance, stooping over her, 
knew my intention at once. She lay mo- 
tionless, and I whispered into her ear: 
‘I have awakened you, because I would 
not murder you in your sleep, and because 
I felt compelled to tell you why I kill you: 
it is because you have betrayed me.’ It 
is enough to say that I slew her. I had 
already turned the board from the floor, 
and now placed her in the cavity. I then 
took out the watch, as if, having betrayed 
the false one, it had a right to see how] 
revenged my wrong. It stood still, the un- 
moved hand pointing to the half-hour after 
midnight—the time when I murdered 
Ulrica. I laughed aloud, and sat down to 
write these lines, * To-morrow morning I 
shall lock up my house, and travel for s 
time. When I return, the body will have 
decayed.’ 

Manfred had read the manuscript, shud- 
dering, and having finished it, looked again 
on the corpse of his friend. It had changed 
frightfully. The features, which before fad 


been so calm and so clearly marked, now 
bore an aspect of despair, and were dis- 


torted by convulsions. At this moment 
the mysterious watch, which Count Man- 
fred had put intu. his breast pocket, 

its regular sound, but so very loudly, that 
Manfred could hear plainly, without taking 
it out, that the watch was going. 

An irresistible feeling of horror came 
over poor Manfred. He darted out of the 
room, and hurried into his own residence, 
in which he locked himself for the entire 
day. He had laid the watch before him, 
stared at it, and fearful thoughts crossed 
his mind. On the following day he was 
calm, but could not summon resolution to 
see the corpse again. He caused. it to be 
quietly buried. The house he had already 
bought of poor Karl for the sake of con- 
tributing something towards his support 
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Some nights after the burial, the stillness 
of night was broken by an alarm of fire, 
and at the very house in which Count 
Karl had lived, At first, as the house 
was uninhabited, the opinion — that 
it had been purposely set on fire, but, as it 
had not been insured, this opinion gained 
no credence. Count Manfred set out on 
his travels, that with the various scenes of 
a wanderer’s life he might get rid of the 
gloomy mind that troubled him. The 
watch he took with him. He fancied that 
some great misfortune would befal him, if 
he did not attend to it; he considered it as 
a sort of demon, always wore it, and regu- 
larly wound it up. For years it went well, 
Count Manfred had recovered his former 
cheerfulness, and indeed was happier than 
ever, for he loved and was beloved in re- 
turn, Dreaming of a happy future, he 
arose from his bed on the ie appointed 
for his wedding. ‘‘ I have slept long, per- 
haps too long” he said to himself. He 
caught up his watch to see how late it was, 
but—the watch had stopped. A loud cry 
of anguish arose from his heart, he hur- 
ried on his clothes, and hastened to his 
bride. She was well and cheerful, and 
Manfred laughed at himself for his foolish 
superstition. However, when the wedding 
was over, he could not refrain from looking 
at his watch once more. It was going. 
After some weeks, Count Manfred disco- 
vered that the ill-omened watch had spoken 
truly after all. He had been deceived in 
his wife, and found that she would bring 
him nothing but unhappiness. A melan- 
choly gloom took possession of the poor 
Count. For whole days he would stare at 
the watch, and grinning spectres seemed to 
rise from the dial-plate and to dance round 
him in derision. In the morning, when 
he arose from his bed, he looked trembling 
at his watch, always expecting that it 
would stop, and thus indicate some new 
calamity. He felt revived, and breathed 
again, when the hands moved on, but yet, 
from hour to hour, he would cast anxious 
glances at the watch. His wife bore hima 
son, and the feeling of parental joy seemed 
to dissipate his gloom. In an unusually 
cheerful mood he was seen to play with his 
child, sitting for half the day at the cradle, 
and by his own smile teaching the little 
one to smile also. ‘The very watch, which 
had been the torment of his soul, must now 
serve to amuse the child, who laughed when 
it was held to his ear, and he could hear 
the soft ticking. One day, however, as 
Manfred approached the cradle, he found 
the child uncommonly pale. His heart 
trembled with anxiety, and following a 
Momentary impulse, he drew out the 
watch—which stood still, With a fearful 
ery Manfred flung it from him, so that it 
sounded on the ground, and, scarcely in a 
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state of consciousness, buried his face in 
his hands. The child fell into convulsions, 
and died in a few hours. Manfred was, at 
first, beside himself with grief; then he 
became still, and walked calm and uncom- 
plaining around the room in which the 
corpse lay. Having struck his fist against 
something, he looked down, and saw that 
it was his watch, which was still on the 
floor. He picked it up and held it to his 
ear;—it was going. Manfred laughed 
aloud, till he made the silent room echo 
frightfully with the sound. “Good! good!” 
he cried, with un insane look, “You will 
not leave me, devil ! stop with me then!” 
From this time, it was his serious convic- 
tion thas the spirit of Karl the murderer, 
whom he had called his friend, had found 
no rest in the grave, but had been placed 
in the watch, that it might hover round 
him asa messenger of evil. He ceased to 
think of, feel, hear anything but his watch; 
he wound it up, trembling every evening, 
he held itin his hand throughout the night, 
and kept awake, gazing upon it. Some 
months afterwards his wife -bore him a 
daughter, and died in childbed. The news 
made no further impression upon Manfred 
than that he looked at his watch, and 
whispered, “It has not stopped.” 

When his new-born daughter was brought 
to him, he looked at her with indifference, 
and glancing at the watch said, “It will 
stop soon!’’ 

His bodily strength soon gave way un- 
der this ceaseless anguish of mind. He 
fell into a violent fever, and, in a few weeks, 
was buried by the side of his son. 





CINDERELLA; or, THE LITTLE 
GLASS SLIPPER. 


A Farry Tas. 


BY FANNY E. LACY, 


“ Oh, why are you weeping, my own pretty maid ? 

I’m your fairy godmother—don’t be afraid ; 

For I love you, as viewing you meekly resigned 

To your step-mother cross, and your sisters unkind ; 

And no more by their taunts and their insolence 
gall’d, 

Shall you be Cinderella, the cinder-wench, called.” 

The maiden look’d up, and beheld by her side, 

The fairest of fairies, gay as a bride. 


Now a handsome young prince, who was gracious to 


all, 

Had her two sisters ask’d to his very grand ball ; 

While poor Cinderella shed tears not a few, 

Until said the fairy, “ And you shall go too; 

So fetch me a pumpkin.” Then, lo and behold, 

A coach it became, that all glittered with gold ! 

“* Nay, be not astonish’d,” the fairy then said, 

“ For grandeur oft springs from a mere mushroom- 
bed.” 
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Then tapping the tails of six little grey mice, 
Six fine prancing horses they were in a trice ! 
Six lizards were footmen, behind up to skip ; 
A rat became coachman, a most knowing whip ; 
And the rags of the cinder-wench, dingy and old, 
One tap of the wand—they were spangled with gold! 
Oh, brave Cinderella ! but who has not heard 
The tale of ‘fine feathers” that “fine make the 
bird ?” 


Then the kind fairy added two slippers of glass, 

And said, no misfortune would ere come to pass, 

While the little glass slippers, so pretty and neat, 

Remain’d firmly fitting her two pretty feet ; 

“ But pleasure, be sure, will bring nought but regret,” 

Said she, “should you chance these my words to 
forget ; 

So heed to remember my warning now given, 

And see you return ere the clock strikes eleven.” 


’Twould be marvellous sure, and a most pleasant 
thing, é 

If the wish of our hearts little fairies would bring ; 

And I know that if I had a fairy godmother, 

I should always be wishing for something or other ; 

I’ve an excellent taste, and like everything gay, 

And am always content when I have my own way ; 

I should much like the trick of this Miss Cinderella ; 

Should you know a kind fairy, perhaps you would 
tell her. 


How the maiden rejoiced, as she look’d in the glass ! 

For she thought she had ne’er seen a prettier lass, 

As she nodded her feathers, and glided about, 

Like a fine modern belle, who is just ‘‘ coming out.” 

So she thank’d her godmother for being so kind, 

As she stepp’d in her coach, with her footmen behind; 

While so well became coachee his dashing cock’d 
hat, 

You would never have guess’d he was only a rat. 


And now, what delight ! what @ racket and rout ! 

What piping, and jingling, and dancing about ! 

And who would have thought, at this very grand 
ball, 

Of a cinder-wench being the fairest of all! 

And she danced with the prince, and the hours had 
wings ; 

Till “ be not time slighting,” a little bird sings ; 

And one pinching shoe had a hint gently given, 

That the clock would be very soon striking eleven ! 


But she linger’d long after that hour had struck, 
And a quarter to twelve had much alter’d her luck ; 
For purring round coachman and horses, the cat 
Made people suspect she was “smelling a rat !” 
And when that they summon'd her footmen so tall, 
They found but six lizards upon a damp wall ; 
While the fine gilded coach to a raw pumpkin grew, 
And the lady hopp’d home again, minus one shoe. 


Thus weeping the poor Cinderella return’d, 

And 'tis hoped of late hours she a good lesson learn’d? 

Though one little comfort her heart still sustain’d, 

In the one little slipper that still she retain’d ; 

And the very next day it was rumour’d around, 

That the handsome young prince had the lost slipper 
found ; 

And to wed the fair owner did boldly declare, 

Of one single slipper thus making a pair. 


So now when the royal resolve was made known, 

What lady but sought the glass slipper to own! 

What pinching of toes ! and what cramping of feet ! 

The little glass slipper’s dimensions to meet ; 

That declined, although lately presented at court, 

With every new measure proposed to assort, 

While the prince in a wife his own fancy to suit, 

Seem’d resolved on first gaining “the length of her 
foot.” 


Though of taunting step-mother and sisters the jest, 

Did poor Cinderella submit to the test ; 

And the slipper the courtly had tried all in vain, 

Acknowledged its dear little owner again ; 

While her sisters, as viewing the bright wedding-ring, 

Thought a “friend at court” having, was no such 
bad thing ; 

And nuptials more splendid sure never were seen, 

So give them three cheers, and sing God save the 
Queen ! 


Rife Assurance Offices. 


We have in a previous article expressed 
our opinion on the value of life assurance. 
We will now endeavour to lay before our 
readers some account of the mode of effect- 
ing a life assurance. We will suppose the 
case of a person in easy circumstances. He 
must, in the first place, obtain a printed 
form from the office in which he designs to 
insure. This paper he fills up with his 
name, residence, and occupation, the 
amount and terms of assurance desired, 
age, place and time of birth, and certain 
aie concerning his health, whether 

e is subject to any particular malady, &c. 
This form he must sign, and in general he 
must also procure the signatures of two 
persons who arc well acquainted with him, 
one of whom should be his medical attend- 
ant. Sometimes other references are re- 
quired; and there is generally a physician 
or surgeon employed by the office to 
examine-the party. It should be remem- 
bered, that if any false account be given 
by the person assured in this printed form, 
he forfeits the whole amount of the money 
paid, and the policy becomes void. 

A caution, however, given by Mr. Pocock 
in his excellent work, should not be over- 
looked. He tells us that in the older 
offices, the claimant on a policy is com- 
pellable, not only to satisfy the directors 
as to the death and cause of death of the 
assured, but also to prove that the age did 
not exceed the age stated in the proposal. 
But surely it is (to say the least) dealing 
harshly with the assured, to allow a policy 
to be completed on a mere declaration as 
to age, when the party who is alive can s0 
readily prove it, or, at all events, can fur- 
nish the est possible evidence in regard 
to it, and afterwards to require his execu- 
tors to prove a fact of which they may be 
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altogether ignorant, and which they must 
comparatively have no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty in establishing. It is strongly re- 
commended, therefore, to every person 
effecting an insurance, either on his own 
life or that of another, to have the age 
admitted in the policy. Without such an 
admission, a policy of assurance is an 
incomplete instrument, and as such ought 
not to be purchased (as it undoubtedly is, 
by payment of the premium or annual pre- 
miums), either by way of provision for 
family, or of security for a creditor. 

The deposit required by some of the 
offices is good to a certain extent, we mean 
when it does not exceed an amount equi- 
valent to a proper payment for the labour 
bestowed; for without such a regulation, 
cases might frequently be stated to the 
various assurance offices, and answers pro- 
cured from the very skilful professional 
persons belonging to them, without any 
recompense being made for the exercise of 
their talents, and even without the slight- 
est intention of any real transaction. 

At many of the offices it is necessary, 
when the proposal has been completed, for 
the person to appear before the board of 
directors appointed to manage the concerns 
of the company, when inquiries are made 
as to the general state of his health, and a 
memorandum of the information received 
is entered upon the books. When the per- 
son cannot appear, his presence is dispensed 
with, on the payment of a certain fine. 
These preliminaries having been ‘satisfac- 
torily concluded, the decision of the di- 
rectors is entered upon the minutes, and a 
certain time is appointed for the payment 
of the first premium; which, if not paid, 
the treaty is completely at an end, and 
the assurance cannot be effected without 
again going through these forms. On the 
payment of the first premium, the amount 
of the stamp duty must also be paid, and, 
in some offices, a small entrance fee-—the 
Amicable requiring ten shillings per cent., 
and the Equitable, the London Life Asso- 
ciation, and the Rock, five shillings per 
cent. on the amount assured, as entrance 
money. 

A notice is generally sent to the holder, 
apprising him when the next payment 
comes due, and also informing him that if 
the premium be not paid within a certain 
time, the policy will become absolutel 
void, and the money already paid forfeited. 
The time allowed for the payment of re- 
newal premiums after they become due, in 
different offices, varies generally from 
fifteen to thirty days; if, however, the pre- 
nium be not paid within the limited time, 
the forfeiture of the policy may still be 
prevented at most offices, by paying it, to- 
gether with a fine (usually ten shillings or 
one pound per cent. on the amount as- 
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sured), and furnishing satisfactory evidence 
that the assured is then in good health. 

We may here observe that limits are set 
to the distance from England to which a 
person is allowed to travel. It is usually 
one of the conditions of policies of assu- 
rance, that the person whose life is insured 
must reside within the limits of Europe; 
or that an additional premium shall be 
paid, the amount of which varies according 
to the circumstances of each particular case. 
This regulation is founded upon the va- 
rious effects produced upon people, by a 
change of climate. Most of the offices 
allow the assured to go by sea, from one 
part of Great Britain to another, without 
any additional charge, —_—- the jour- 
ney be performed in decked vessels, es- 
tablished packets, &c. They also allow 
them to extend their journeys to the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. 

These are the principal circumstances 
connected with a policy of assurance during 
the life of the assured. We must now con- 
sider what takes place after the decease of 
the party. This event must be announced 
to the office as quickly as possible, toge- 
ther with all the particulars, as the burial 
of the deceased, evidences of his identity, 
and references to and certificates from the 
medical persons who attended him in his 
illness, with the probate of his will, if the 
policy were effected on his life, and a copy 
of the assignment, if the policy had been 
transferred to another person. The cause 
of death must also be distinctly ascertain- 
ed, as the policy would be void, if the 
decease took place by suicide, duelling, or 
the hands of justice, or upon the high seas, 
without license from the company, except 
it occurred in travelling from one part of 
the kingdom to another; all of which are 
excepted in the policy, to prevent frauds on 
the offices, and to remove causes of dis- 

ute. In some establishments, however, 
it is the practice to make allowances in 
cases where it is evident no fraud was con- 
templated, and where great injury might 
be sustained; but this is dependant upon 
the discretion of the directors, and is not 
subject to any fixed rule. 

In the interval between the decease of 
the party, and the time appointed for the 
payment of the claim, due investigation is 
made into the truth of the various state- 
ments, and the whole having been satisfac- 
tory, at the expiration of that period, the 
claimant takes with him his policy and the 
receipt for the sum claimed, which is im- 
mediately paid him, the policy surrendered, 
and the transaction ended. It is the rule 
with most of the offices to pay the amount 
of the policy at the end of three months 


after satisfactory proof of death: several 
of the offices require six months, and some 


only one. In some offices, although all 
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claims may be payable in three or six 
months, they may be received immediately 
after satisfactory proof of death, upon 
allowing the usual rate of discount for the 
unexpired time. 





ODE ON WINTER. 
BY CHARLES MIDDLETON. 


Old Winter now is come again, with slow and silent 
tread, : 

To gaze upon the monuments of the slumbering and 
the dead ; 

How sad and solemn is his march, how gloomy is his 


frown, 
And all beneath his sweeping arm is cast dejected 
down. 


Oh, he hath swept the desert wild, the mountain and 
the main, 

From Zembla’s icy regions to revisit us agaln ; 

And flow’rets droop before his glance, and fade away 
and die, 

For nought can brave ,the angry chill of his cold 
freezing eye. 


See nature’s loveliness is gone, nor is her face so fair ; 

The lily and the violet no more are blooming there ; 

The yellow leaf lies withering upon the cold bare 
ground, 

And desolation’s mighty pall is spreading far around. 


And who will trace the dying of the dull and aged 
year, 

Nor wrap the thoughts of sadness in reflection’s holy 
tear ? 

And who will trace the wither’d leaf, nor feel that he 
must die, 

When winter’s gath’ring clouds shall droop his cold 
and languid eye ? 


And while we sit by our fireside, to hear the cold 
winds blow, 

Will not the tear-drop start to hear the dismal notes 
of woe, 

When houseless wand’rers passing by some holy boon 
shall crave, 

To hold them on the narrow verge of an untimely 
grave? 


The grey old man with wither’d cheek, the poor and 
orphan child, 

The mother with her dying babe, that once to her 
had smil’d ; 

The blighted frame of manhood in the prime and 
pride of years, 

Bow’d down with grief and misery, and sorrow’s 
saddest tears. 


Yes, there are many that must brave the cold and 
bitter blast, 

And each succeeding day must be more dreary than 
the past ; * 

But thongh they thus are doom’d to {gain their ‘food 
from door to door, 

Oh, God defend the fatherless, the widow, and the 
poor. 
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Beneath thine all-protecting arm, oh, take them to 
thy care, 

And let them all the blessings of thy holy goodness 
share ; 

Let them not rest their weary head upon the cold 
bare ground, 

But pillow’d be their sorrows, where thy goodness 
may be found. 





HMlemoir of General Demetrius 
Kalerges.* 


This eminent man was born in 1805, in 
the isle of Candia, of a noble family, and 
before long followed his father to Taganrok, 
on the borders of the sea of Azof, where 
he had settled. 

He was carefully educated at St. Peters- 
burgh, Vienna, and Paris. but at the age of 
eighteen years abandoned all to accompany 
his two brothers Emanuel and Nicholas to 
Greece, where the struggle against Turkey 
had just commenced. ‘These noble young 
men, animated by the most generous patri- 
otism, carried along with them alarge quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, including 
field- artillery and a complete band of mili- 
tary music, presented to their common 
country by their uncle Emmanuel Kaler- 
ges, one of the first financiers of Russia. 

Few men have displayed more valour, 
more coolness, or more early virtue, than 
Demetrius Kalerges. In 1825, at the head 
of ten thousand of his countrymen in 
Greece, who elected him as their chief, he 
undertook an expedition into the isle of 
Candia, which he excited against the 
Turks, after having rendered himself mas- 
ter, by a dexterous coup-de-main, of Gra- 
boussa and of Kissanos. Fabvrier, admiring 
his intrepidity, confided to him the com- 
mand of a little regular corps named s¢ra- 
Sovores (crusaders), with which he seconded 
this brave Philhellene in several underta- 
kings. 

In 1827, under the same chief in the 
celebrated affair of the Pirzeus, Demetrius 
Kalerges, besieged, with 370,Cretans, in an 
entrenchment, on an open plain, there sus- 
tained bravely the united efforts of 20,000 
Turks, conducted by Reschid Pasha. Suc- 
combing under numbers, after being dan- 
gerously wounded, he was made a prisoner, 
and the Ottoman general gave orders that 
he should be beheaded. But the Albanian 





*The materials are taken from that excellent 
work, the “ Annuaire historique et biographique des 
souverains, des chefs et des membres des maisons 
principiéres et autres maisons nobles et des anciennes 
familles, et principalement des hommes d’état, des 
membres des chambres législatives, du clergé, des 
hommes de guerre, des magistrats, et des hommes de 
science, de toutes les nations.” Paris, 95, Rue Riche- 
lieu, 
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Bey, into whose hands he had fallen, hoping 
to obtain a large ransom, opposed the deci- 
sion of the seraskier. He agreed with Ka- 
lerges for 5,000 piastres, which were gene- 
rously advanced by Leblanc, the captain 
of a French frigate, who also took him out 
of the hands of the Turks. The pacha 
also exacted one of his ears, which he sent, 
along with other similar trophies, to the 
sultan. Emuianuel Kalerges’ brother fell 
in the above-mentioned action. 

On his arrival in Greece, in 1828, the 
president, Count Jean Capo d’Istria, at- 
tached young Kalerges to him in quality 
of aide-de-camp, with the simple rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, although he became a 
general. A little after, he was named to 
the chief command of the Greek cavalry. 

Compelled to lead an inactive life when 
royalty was established in Greece,Kalerges 
resolved on a temporary absence from his 
country, and went in December 1835, with 
a regular permission from the king, to 
St. Petersburg, where several of his rela- 
tives still resided. Here he was honourably 
received by the emperor Nicholas, and 
also by several of the first noblemen. 

After about ten months of absence, 
hoping at last to cbtain justice from the 
Greek government, he set out on his re- 
turn, crossing Germany, Switzerland, and 


Italy. But while on his journey, a revolu- 
tion broke out in Messina, and the regency 
accused Colonel Kalerges of having been 


one of the most active partisans in the 
attempt. Three days, therefore, after his 
return to Argos, where he was resting to 
recover from his fatigue, he was, at mid-~ 
night, arrested in his own house, and drag- 
ged from the conjugal bed by an officer of 
gens-d’armes, in the name of the same king 
who some hours before had admitted him 
to his table and treated him with great 
distinction. After remaining several weeks 
in the fort of Ny Kole, at Nauplia, he was 


removed and thrown into the obscure and: 


noisome dungeons of the castle of Nava- 
rino, which was the place appointed for t_e 
trial of the insurgents of Messina. In bad 
health, deprived of all the succours of art, 
exposed to the insults of the soldiery, he 
waited for two months the decision of his 
fate. The court-martial acquitted him 
honorably and he was at liberty. This 
tribunal was presided over by that estima- 
ble English Philhellene, General Sir Tho- 
mas Gordon, to whose noble independence 
of character it is just to give due praise. 

Some years after, Colonel Kalerges was 
reinstated in the command of the cavalry, 
and exhibited under all circumstances as 
much zeal as ability in this service. The 
- adopted by the ministers had excited 

iscontent which was now threatening a 
crisis, and of which some bold and resolute 
men resolved to take the direction. A 
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grand national manifestation appeared the 
must imposing aud efficacious means of 
attaining the object. It was arranged that 
it should take place on the night of the 1st 
or 2nd September, 1813. But the project 
having been discovered, its execution was 
put off, and the hesitation of some, the 
pusillanimity, and perhaps the treachery of 
others, would have rendered it completely 
abortive had not a man gifted with energy 
and patriotism above all fear orself-interest 
presented himself at this critical juncture. 
That man was Colonel Kalerges. 

Soon initiated into the object of the 
movement, he promised his sincere co-ope- 
ration, declaring continually that notwith- 
standing his just resentments he should 
remain faithful to his monarchical princi- 
ples. The confidence and absolute devo- 
tedness of the military force to him was 
counted on, although the employment of 
this had not been deemed indispensable for 
the general movement, which seemed to 
promise a speedy success. 

This noble officer, knowing that the ac- 
tion of the drama would take place in the 
palace, and foreseeing the danger which 
might accrue to the person of the king and 
the existence of the throne, conceived that 
the regiment in garrison, properly managed, 
would be alone able to prevent all such 
misfortunes. He then established a system 
of espionage, in which a very small num- 
ber of tried probation were employed. 
Being informed on the morning of the 
14th, that a select tribunal menaced the 
heads of the most influential conspirators, 
and judging that he could not now with- 
draw without the imputation of cowardice, 
he determined, of his own free will, to 
exert himself that very evening. At half 
an hour after midnight, therefore, he went 
alone to the quarter occupied by the ca- 
valry and infantry, sent for the general, 
and caused the troops to get under arms. 
He then addressed them in a fiery oration, 
expatiating on the state of fermeut in 
which all Greece was at that moment, and 
concluded with these words: “Letus hasten, 
then, to embrace the knees of-our king, 
and pray him to accede to the wishes of 
his beloved people, and not to draw 
on himself the misfortunes which a refusal 
may entail both on himself and on his 
throne.” Shouts, a thousand times re- 

ated, of “ Long live our country! Lon, 
ive the Constitution! We are — 
Lead on!” resounded through and made 
vibrate the marbles of Acropolis, which, 
joined with the beautiful light of the moon, 
caused a magical effect. Some few reports 
of fire-arms were heard at intervals from 
the summits of those sacred walls, which 
seemed to nod consent to this appeal of 
patriotism. 

While this was going on, the com- 
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mandant of the place arrived on the spot, 
and demanded the cause of this assembly; 
but — and energetic measures being 
absolutely necessary for the success of the 
enterprise, the commandant was arrested, 
as also all the king’s ministers, to whom 
comfortable lodgings were, however, as- 
signed. 

Nothing impeded the march to the pa- 
lace; the troops proceeded in the greatest 
order, a band of music. preceding them. 
From one point where they expected op- 
position, there came the artillery, which 
the king had ordered out for his protec- 
tion, which, however, the officers who had 
charge of it,impelled by the irresistible in- 
fluence of the other troops, and of the im- 
mense multitude rising in all quarters 
around them, soon turned against the 
doors of the royal residence, which they 
had been called on to defend. 

Meenwhile, Kalerges convoked the se- 
nate, to which, when gathered together, in 
solemn assembly, he proposed the mea- 
sures to be submitted to the king for ac- 
ceptation; he thought it his duty to inform 
the fureign ministers that he should gua- 
rantee, On his life, the existence of their 
majesties, as well as the integrity of the 
crown, and he sent to this effect to each of 
them. 

A little surprised by this, the diploma- 
tists presented themselves before the pa- 
lace, which they begged to have opened to 
them. Kalerges expressed to them his 
great regret at not being able to accede to 
their wishes until the moment when the 
king should address the senate. Those 


gentlemen had too much experience not to 


erceive the utter uselessness and also 
anger of their insisting on this. One 
alone among them, the representative of 
Prussia, made some remonstrances. Ka- 
lerges answered with some warmth, “ You, 
sir, you have already too often entered 
this august sanctuary of royalty, to the 
detriment of Greece; this day you shall 
not cross the threshold, for it is with the 

ople alone that the king ought to deal, 
Br the common interest.’”’ Surrounded 
by a brilliant staff, whom the different, not 
to say the motley uniforms, rendered as 
original as picturesque, the valiant he ro of 
the 8d and 15th September, ran through, 
incessantly, the ranks of the troops, and 
the multitude which obstructed the ap- 
proaches to the palace, and filled the 
immense space which, from this day, is 
named La Place de la Constitution. He 
ere the army for its patriotism ; 
ortifying it in its resolution to preserve 


its own discipline, as well as the public 


peace. He recommended to.the people 
calmness, moderation, and confidence in 
the men charged with the protection and 


triumph of their rights. At all events, he 
manifested an irresistible resolution to pre- 
serve the prerogatives and dignity of the 
crown, that is to say, to identify them with 
the necessities and independence of the 
country. ‘ Avoid, my children,” cried he, 
“ all shedding of blood, all violence, and 
let the life of the inferior officer of gen- 
darmerie, the victim of an imprudent ag- 
gression, be the only human _ holocaust 
offered, on this glorious day, on the altar 
of our political regeneration.” 

On the first intelligence of the tumult 
without, the king appeared in a balcony, 
the queen being at his side, and demanded, 
in an agitated voice, the cause of these 
gatherings, and the name of him who di- 
rected them. At the name of Kalerges, 
his majesty reiterated the first question. 
“ Sir,” was the answer, “the people claim 
the constitution: it behoves you nut to re- 
sist the wishes which have been expressed 
to you by the senate, their legitimate repre- 
sentative. I, for my own part, and as an 
organ of public opinion, declare that your 
majesty shall receive neither injury to your 
person, nor to your prerogatives, which 
command the respect and love of every- 
one.” “J will answer to-morrow, with 
my council, the wishes that you express to 
me, expecting, though, that everyone shall 
retire now,’ ' replied the king. “ All delay, 
sir, is inadmissible,” replied Relea “the 
a. reyen of the senate have been made 

nown to your majesty. The people wait 
your decision.” While this was going on, 
the senate was introduced to the king, and, 
after prolonged debate, they obtained his 
sanction for different decrees, the convoca- 
tion of a constitutional convention, the 
immediate return of the Bavarians, &c. 
This news, announced about two hours 
after mid-day, was received by demonstra- 
tions of joy and enthusiasm which it is 
impossible to describe. Kalerges took mea- 
sures for the public security, persuaded 
the multitude to retire to their homes, and 
only allowed the garrison to relieve quar- 
ters after fourteen hours of fatigue, inquie- 
tuae, and complete abstinence; and the 
immense result obtained ‘rendered them 
well worthy of repose. He himself, with 
a brother officer, retired to his lodgings, 
and there deposited, with a sigh of relief 
and gratitude, a pair of double-barrelled 

cket pistols, destined to save his head 
rom the swords of his enemies, should suc- 
cess not crown his great and hazardous 
undertaking. 

An incontestible proof that he had agi- 
tated without the least private ambition, 
is his answer to the senate, when asked 
his opinion of whom should the newly- 
popes ministry consist. ‘ Go,” said 

@ to the interrogator, “and report to the 
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senate, that I am here to execute its orders 
and decisions, and not to give it counsel,” 
* * * * * * « we 

Kalerges was afterwards military gover- 
nor of Athens, deputy to the national as- 
sembly, and commandant of the guard of 
the national assembly. In each of these 
employments he has shown the same ener- 
gy, wisdom, spirit, and fidelity to the mo- 
narchy. Thus, his great merit did not 
consist in temerity of enterprise, or intre- 
pidity of exertion, and the power to restrain 
at any time the popular torrent which, 
when once overflowing, is so difficult to 
reclaim its natural bed—that is to say, 
to seize revolution by the neck, to preserve 
it from all excess, and to consolidate, in a 
word, incalculable benefits to come. 

Kalerges’ merit was appreciated. He 
had the thanks of the national assembly 
voted to him, with the title and preroga- 
tives of the great citizen of Greece. 

In the heart, therefore, of the assembly, 
his majesty announced to him in the year 
1830 (1844), that he should recompense his 
brilliant services to the country, and named 
him major-general, and, in token of his 
gratitude for his devotedness to the throne, 
had chosen him his aide-de-camp. 

The particulars of the marriage of De- 
metrius Kalerges in 1828 are curious. A 
celebrated beauty of Corinth was the object 
of the rivalry of two chiefs, who disputed 
her possession with arms. Kalerges was 
out with a corps of: soldiers to reduce 
them to order, and having an interview 
with this new Helen, placed himself among 
the ranks of her admirers, and carried her 
off from the others. This definitive union 
restored the city to peace, for the two 
competitors dared not attack him. 





fAlrs. FA' Quilhen. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Astronomers tell us that every system 
has its sun, round which the planets move 
in periods proportioned to their distance: 
that is the only sentence we can recollect 
out of all the volumes which our early 
teacher (great was his faith) believed to 
have been read from Newton down to 
Mrs. Sommerville. 

Why it should have inhabited our me- 
mory alone, can be accounted for only b 
the fact that the axiom was strikingly il- 
lustrated by the society of our native city, 
which formed in itself more great and 
small circles than ever were traced on 
globe celestial or terrestrial, guarded with 
a@ pugnacious exclusiveness, neither found 
nor sought for in the statutes of the stars. 

We have not forgotten the Athens of 

NO. 1354. 
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the North, though thou hadst another 
name in the Doric of our earlier days, 
strongly denoting the prevalence of smoke; 
and Byron pictured thee under a Roman 
designation, as trembling at the downfall 
of ea paternal garret, in the days 
of English bards, 

Many were—and are, for ought we 
know, for seas and years have severed our 
steps from the Calton—the castes of thine 
inhabitants; but great among them as that 
of the Brahmins in Hindostan, was the cir- 
cle in which we moved when the scarlet of 
our uniform was new, and the sun and 
centre thereof was Arabella Sutherland. 

hen our acquaintance commenced 
with Arabella, we had hated titles ever 
since our graudmother, whose ears had 
failed before her lungs, introduced us to a 
large company in topping tones as “ Mr. 
Ensign Campbell, her grandson.” Well, 
at the time specified, Arabella resided in 
Murray-place with her mother, a widow 
of the first magnitude, but beyond the sus- 
picion of matrimony; whose affections 
seemed equally divided between her gold 
snuff-box and her only daughter, as the 
closing days of her pilgrimage were passed 
in applications to the one, and praises of 
the other. 

But the temple of Arabella’s distinction 
had, in the judgment of her acquaintances, 
three more supporting pillars. She was 
believed to be an heiress; her connections 
bordered on nobility; and the lady had 
succeeded in uniting in her own person 
the opposite and somewhat discordant 
characters of a blue and a belle. 

We are aware that bluebells have been 
found in other lands than Scotland, not- 
withstanding her appropriation of them in 
the well-known song; but Arabella was, 
to use a commercial phrase (we like the 
words of a prospering party), “the finest 
me of the article we have ever seen.” 

rue, we can now remember that there 
have been greater beauties; that her com- 
plexion was dark and pale, and there was 
something like a cast in one of her eyes, 
but for air and figure they would have 
called her a fine woman anywhere; and 
then her mind, oh what a world of accom- 
plishments was opened to us there! She 
was an amateur in the fine arts, had read 
metaphysics, understood the belles-lettres, 
could talk politics, and positively wrote 
poetry: besides, Arabella dressed like a 

arisian, played, sang,and danced divinely, 
drew from nature, and had been pronounced, 
even by connoisseurs from London, ex- 
tremely lady-like when she pleased. 

How often Arabella’s will and pleasure 
took that peculiar direction, it is not in 
our power to state, but we are above con- 
cealment, she was the sovereign lady of our 
thoughts. 

7 VOL. XLIX, 
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We had returned to Edinburgh for the 
first time since the purchase of our com- 
mission with a complete stock of military 
phrases and anecdotes collected at the 
mess-table; we had learned to talk of what 
was done in “ours,” could relate adven- 
tures of country quarters, and never con- 
cealed our opinion that no civilian was a 
gentleman. 

Tell us, for ye have seen, denizens of the 
New ‘Town, how we have strutted among 
you; did we not astonish the inhabitants of 
Princes Street? was not our opera-glass 
displayed in the boxes of the Theatre 
Royal, and the smoke of our cigar beheld 
even in George Square: but the chief 
efforts of our powers were put forth in 
Murray Place. Warmly were we welcomed 
by its fashionable physicians, retired mer- 
hun ts, and far-tracing branches of provin- 
cial aristocracy with all their exclusive 
ladies. Our expectations were known to 
be good, and our family had resided in the 
same mansion for two generations; let us 
not linger to expatiate on the joy of our 
maiden aunt and grandmother, she of the 
introduction; the nearer stems of our exis- 
tence had been cut down early. Nor will 
we enumerate, having declared against 
vanity since the last of our hair grew grey, 
the various balls and parties that celebrated 
our arrival; but, short as the absence had 
been, there were some faces missed, and 
new ones found in their places, in that 
circle among which number were those of 
Arabella and her mother. 

They had come in from the country 
just when Arabella had laid aside her 
sables for the death of her father, who had 
been a landed proprietor, and liked rusti- 
cation; yet we will confess that, in spite 
of all the mess and march had taught us, 
we felt our countenance emulate the hue 
of our coat, and what an English com- 

anion in arms beautifully defined as a 

ind of all-overishness at the first ball, 
when Dr. M’Claren marshalled us forward. 
Thank heaven, it was not our grand- 
mother, with— Miss Sutherland, permit 
me to introduce to you Ensign Campbell, 
the son of a very old and valued friend.” 

We summoned back our assurance, and 
said something for the honour of the ser- 
vice, but we are not certain what it was, 

et the clear, full tone is still in our recol- 
ection that answered, “ A thousand thanks, 
Doctor, I am delighted to meet any friend 
of yours, and especially Ensign Campbell.” 

Arabella had seen our embarrassment, 
and she was a gentlewoman to the heart; 
but we were ourselves again, and having 
contrived to secure a seat beside her, soon 
became eloquent as usual on the exploits 
of “ ours.” 

Dr. M‘Claren, thou hast bowed to life’s 
great physician: patients no longer trem- 
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ble at thy prescriptions, nor anxious friends 
consult the oracle of thy countenance; yet 
we bless the marble that records thy vir- 
tues and talents, albeit its statements 
somewhat exceed the truth, for the me- 
mory of that evening, which still shines far 
and clear through the waste of days that 
are shaded into blackness, bright with the 
festal gas and more brilliant glances of the 
ball-room. 

Oh! what stories we told, and what ad- 
ventures we manufactured! Arabella 
certainly seemed interested, and, as our 
courage increased, we asked her to dance. 
The steps of that waltz are in our memory 
yet, in spite of those of time; but dance 
after dance succeeded, and still we kept 
possession. We were her cavalier at sup- 
= There was certainly a decided pre- 
erence, Arabella’s esteem of the mili- 
tary character was almost as high as our 
own; and, after handing her to her car- 
riage, and exchanging cards with a young 
advocate, who attempted to interfere, we 
went home, firmly believing ourselves ad- 
mired and envied to the last degree, and 
resolved to find some excuse for making 
an incursion on the Sutherlands. Fortu- 
nately, our aunt, who never went to balls, 
had a slight acquaintance of them, and we 
discovering, with a dutiful concern for her 
health, that there was nothing so good as 
morning calls, squired her forth next day 
in their direction, and, of course, became 
regularly acquainted. Mr. B., the advocate, 
also discovered that duelling was contrary 
to his principles; but, day after day, and 
evening after evening, we met Arabella, 
and our acquaintance grew into intimacy. 
We danced, walked, sang duets, and 
sketched in company: in fact, I paid her 
all kinds of delicate attentions; but she 
had many friends, all longer known: but, 
no—they could not be more valued, and 
Arabella was not an ordinary young lady: 
she always frowned or smiled. decidedly — 
never said, “ Oh, dear! what would mam- 
ma say?” and seemed to consider flirtation 
beneath her dignity; stitl we had a fair 
prospect of success, till another Richard 
entered the field. 

Calling one morning, as usual, on Ara- 
bella, we found her engaged in conversa- 
tion with a slender, well-dressed gentleman, 
who looked as if he had been used to take 
care of himself, and whom she introduced 
as “ Mr. Hamilton, the distinguished author 
of ‘Caledonian Lays;’” at the same time 
directing our attention to a remarkabl 
thin volume, bound in crimson silk, which 


he had just presented. 


Small had been our estimation of lays, 
except in a mess-room chorus; but we soon 
snuffed a rival, Arabella was bluish, and 
the author had weapons which we could 
not wield. His memory was a complete 
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edition of the British poets. He would 
discuss the magazines wholesale; was 
versed in the private history, as well as the 
contents, of the new publications, and de- 
clared himself acquainted with half the 
literati of the age. 

Desperate were the exertions we made 
to maintain our position, and fearful, ac- 
cording to our aunt’s computation (she 
had been brought up in Aberdeen), were 
the quantities of gas consumed in our 
nightly applications to Scott and Byron, 
for the purpose of outspouting Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and we did succeed to a miracle; but 
he beat us hollow in sentiment, for, unfor- 
tunately, we could coin nothing of the 
kind, while Hamilton could hold forth 
extemporary over a dead wild-cat. Yet, 
there was an advantage still in our mili- 
tary experience, and we can safely aver, 
that during the month of his stay, we di- 
rected more time to literature than in all 
the rest of our natural life. 

We have said that Arabella was neither 
a flirt nor a coquette; but, in the midst of 
our unwearied efforts to keep pace with 
the new comer in her graces, we felt that 
the penchant once so manifest to and for 
ourselves, had changed slowly, but surely, 
to the author of “Caledonian Lays,” 

It was at a fashionable party, given in 
his honour—many were the admirers of 
his authorship—and the glory of our re- 
turn had waned. He had seated himself 
on one side of Arabella: but, our stars for 
ever! we were on the other, descanting. 
most critically on a new periodical, which, 
conscience be our witness, we had never 
seen—when there came a sound of voices, 
a shuffling of heavy feet, and then our 
host entered, half-dragging in a stranger, 
who seemed to require the application of 
physical force to make him enter that bril- 
liant drawing-room: no wonder, for in the 
words of the poet, he “ seemed something 
that should not be there.” 

The man was at least six feet high, with 
a broad bony frame, a coarse expressionless 
face and solid-looking herd, crowned with 
a stock of hair, having an invincible ten- 
dency to the erect position, whose flaming 
redness strongly reminded us of the fier 
furnace of Shadrack, Meshak, and Abed- 
nego. 

His dress was worthy of the wearer, it 
consisted of a large blue coat, with brass 
buttons, the breadth of half-a crown, 
bundled over a red and blue plaid waist- 
coat, pants and boots rather the worse for 
dust, and this individual was introduced . 
the company by the appropriate name o 
Mr, Me-Quilhen. opie 

He was a wealthy sugar merchant of 
Glasgow, distantly related to our enter- 
tainer, and being on business in our city, 
had chosen to drop in just, we suspect, 
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when his presence could have been s ; 
but the fellow was worth a plum, and such 
people are always welcome. Tea, cards, 
and quadrilles went on, but the sugar-mer- 
chant profited only by the first mentioned; 
he could not dance, and he would not pla 
cards, being of the number of Scotland’s 
many pious, yet his eyes followed Arabella 
from the piano to the dance, though to do 
him justice, he lent the lady his ears 
oftener than his tongue. 

Many an exchange of seats was made, 
in order to approach her, till at length he 
actually joined our group; the powers of 
his conversation were bounded by Glas- 
gow politics, the state of trade, which 
came in fine contrast to the poetical senti- 
ment of Mr. Hamiltun, and our dashing 
military style. 

We Bos not how the rules of syntax 
had escaped the man who had gathered so 
many thousands, but so it was, and Ha- 
milton afterwards discovered he had been 
meanly brought up. Yet Arabella con- 
versed with him; ‘“‘ Oh what politeness was 
there, my countrymen,” and next day it 
was the pleasing task of both gentlemen 
to draw her attention to Mr. Mc‘Quilhen’s 
various deficiencies. We were particularly 
brilliant on the occasion, and Arabella 
laughed and said, “He had more sense 
than one would imagine.” But Mc‘Quilhen 
stayed day after day, aye, and returned, we 
thought, as quick as the Glasgow mail 
could bring him, for the ruins of Linlith- 
gow had not heard the sounds of a railway 
train; none could ever reveal to us how 
he managed to get into the house, but we 
met him there; Mrs. Sutherland seemed 
to take a special interest in him; and we 
heard he had been at tea. “ Yet Arabella 
must despise the fellow.” Such was our con- 
clusion while returning one lonely starlight 
night, with the lady who had chosen to 
walk from the theatre, while Mr. Hamil- 
ton escorted her mother, and whom should 
we meet but the sugar-merchant himself, 
coming with most mercantile haste from 
some late office, just as a sound of screams 
and scuffling in our way attracted the at- 
tention of the party. 

We neared the scene of action, and found 
it was an unfortunate woman almost fran- 
tic between anger and intoxication, who 
showered blows, threats, and curses upon 
two policemen as they endeavoured to car- 
ry her to the station; a crowd of the now 
liberated gods was gathering, and we, de- 
termined to let Arabella see the difference 
between a military gentleman and the mere 
civilian who accompanied her mother, com- 
manded them, at their peril, to make way 
for the ladies, The fellows addressed 
turned on us no very reverend looks, but 
there was other game in view. Just at the 
moment, the woman darted from the po- 
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liceman, with both hands full of hair, and 
rushed down the street, but gin had made 
her feet uncertain, and stepping on the 
flags, she fell on her face, evidently not 
much to their dissatisfaction, as she was 
immediately recaptured. 

The unfortunate creature screamed and 
struggled still, though the blood poured 
from a long lacerated wound on her brow, 
and the crowd drew closer round, but Mc 
Quilhen was in the midst of them. “ Let 
her go,” said he, pushing the policeman, 
while he slipped sumething into each man's 
hand. 

“ Are you at me too,” screamed the now 
maddened woman, flinging the hair which 
she still held in his face, with an epithet 
whose elegance does not merit repetition. 

“ Glasgow, to the rescue,” said we, ex- 
pecting a scene, but Arabella did not smile. 

“ You have got a severe cut my poor wo- 
man,” said Me‘Quilhen, attemptin to secure 
her, “ here is an apothecary’s shop, come 
with me and get it essed.” 

The sight of her own blood, which she 
had not till then observed, seemed to 
frighten the woman into silence. _ Years of 
degradation had left their marks on her. 

“Such are the consequences of vice,” 
remarked the author of “ Caledonian Lays.” 
We said something about acting the good 
Samaritan, whilst he who was to us but a 
mere vulgar man of business, gently raised 
the bleeding woman from the ground and 
supported her into the shop of a neighbour- 
ing apothecary. 

Arabella looked long after him, but she 
did not speak, and next morning, while 
dressing to visit her, the postman Teenghe 
us @ summons to rejoin our regiment. 

We could not think of leaving the field 
to Mr. Hamilton, all conquering though 
he seemed, without one charge for victory, 
but go we must, and therefore, after due 
consideration of our personal merit, and 
sundry encouraging advices from our aunt 
and grandmother, who by the way had 
been approving spectators of the pursuit, 
for Arabella had a fortune, we resolved to 
go immediately and pop the question, 
thereby giving her a chance of becoming 
Mrs. Ensign Campbell. 

Out we sallied with all our hopes, not the 
prudent wary expectations that gild our 
after years with the colours caught from 
gold ; but Arabella was the first of our 
juves,and their name has since been legion. 

The hour was early for visitors, but we 
found Mc‘Quilhen in the drawing-room, 
well he did look beside Arabella, descant- 
ing on the value of “ clayed Muscovado,’’ 
but scarce were our greetings over, when a 
frightened-looking biped whom he called 
his “ young man,” bolted into the room 
with a letter, which he handed to his mas- 
ter, and vanished without a word. The 
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sugar-merchant glanced at the post-mark, 
and then tore it open, but something was 
wrong, for his face began to gather black- 
ness. ‘ No bad nows, sir, I hope,” said 
Arabella.” 

“ Why, here its all,” said he, handing 
her the letter, “just take a look at that.” 
Arabella’s eye ran quickly over the lines, 
and we talked on with . Sutherland, 
though going mad with curiosity, but it 
was with that glance of warm but gentle 
approbation, cast at times upon her friends, 
that she said in returning it: 

“ Sir, fortune is always uncertain, and 
often adverse, but she can neither make 
nor mar an honourable man.” 

“ There’s my opinions,” rejoined Me 
Quilhen, with triumph in his large face 
which we could never win. 

Glory to English grammar, thought we, 
he is done for at any rate; that letter has 
brought some smash, and the mushroom 
_ not now even his fortune to recommend 

im. 

The sugar merchant took his leave, ‘and 
Mrs. Sutherland thought proper to accom- 
pany him, for the purpose of inquiry or 
condolence. This was the moment for us, 
but ask not the history of the half hour 
which followed; suffice it to say, that be- 
fore its sands were run, the die was cast, 
the “ question had been popped,” and 
answered in the negative. Arabella was, 
as usual in such cases, grateful for the ho- 
nour we intended her, and would even 
esteem us a friend, but regretted that she 
could not accept our proposal, and we went 
home fully resolved to make ready our 
pistols and shoot Mr. Hamilton. 

But whether that literary Jacot had 
stolen our blessing or not, he could not be 
found in Edinburgh, having left town early 
that morning, and as our summons was 
peremptory, we could not await his return. 

A month had passed away, and we were 
— meee at Kilmarnock. Many 
etters 


ad passed between us and our 
aunt, on whom we had laid a parting obli- 


gation to watch the motions of the enemy. 
Nothing could she tell of the author or 
Arabella, and constantly asserted it was 
all a fuss, but we knew better. 

‘* Here’s the paper, sir,” said Captain 
Clarendon’s English servant, “ and master 
says there is something in it as would 
hentertain you.” 

Thoughts of sabre and pistol rose in our 
mind as we turned up the matrimonial 
column; had Hamilton put on the cope- 
stone of his iniquity? but no, world of won- 
ders, Arabella was married! and the name 
she had selected was Mrs. Mc‘Quilhen. 

We did not believe it, no we didn’t for 
days; there must have been some crror in 
the types, but our aunt's next letter left us 
no room for doubt, and added, * It will be 
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a consolation to you, my dear nephew, to 
know that she has taken a half-ruined 
man. I have it from the best authority, be 
is deeply involved by the failure of Mac- 
Cann and Co.; be thankful to Providence 
that you have escaped such an imprudent 
irl.” 
' Years have gone over, and we have never 
seen the sugar-merchant or his bride; but 
many of our friends and acquaintances 
have been treated to a personal description 
of the former; we have spent the most of 
our solitary evenings in making all sorts 
of portraits of him; which some indiscri- 
minating people have called caricatures, 
and even insisted that he was a very res- 
pectable red-haired gentleman; yea, and 
many @ sleepless night have we consumed 
in vain endeavours to surmise what charms 
Arabella could find in him, when we were 
in the question; a brother officer to whom 
we related the story, in the confidence of 
claret and half-past one, once assured us 
it was “ the moral society, or whiteness of 
the soul” (the fellow was very sentimental, 
and rather plain himself), but we are 
now certain, in common with all gentle- 
men similarly situated, that it arose from 
a want of judgment peculiar to the sex. 
The wretch has become a provost too, 
for he is one of the world’s well-doin 
and prosperous people, and we have vot 
Glasgow low in all companies, and mer- 
cantile men abominable, without excep- 
tion, in which opinion we are always join- 
ed most cordially by the author of “ Ca- 
ledonian Lays.” 


Stranorlar, 1847. 





THE BELLS OF THE NEW YEAR. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


Merry bells ! mournful bells ! 

For ye are both by turns ; 

As on the ear thy music swells, 

And the heart its lesson learns ; 

The dirge ye are of days gone by, 

And the song of days in store ; 

The old year’s last fond smile and sigh, 
And the new year’s dawn of more : 
For life is all one April day, 

Of rainbow beams and showers ; 
While sunshine lends its brightest ray 
To wake but withering flowers. 

Yet peace to thee, old year ; farewell ; 
Faults had’st thou not a1 \v; 

But friends forget tum in thy knell, 
As friends should ever «|! 

Of flowers that bloom an: -o depart, 
With the transient summc sun ; 

Of the loving, trusting, breaking heart, 
And the selfish, faithless one ; 

Of joy, and grief, and fruitless strife, 
Of hope and “ hope deferr’d,” 

And all the littleness of life, 


By human passions stirr’d. 

Of these, old year, thou much hast seen, 
All, all to die with thee ; 

And the leaves of life will again be green, 
And the bells ring as merrily. 

So, old year, lay thee weary down, 

Thy last is almost breathed ; 

And the new year wakes in a garland crown, 
That many a hand hath wreathed. 

What bright resolves! what hopes new born ! 
Rejoicing, we behold ; ' 
To be perchance of their poomise thorn, 
When thou, new year, art old : 

Yet still be mine the cheerful strain, 
That welcomes new-born times ; 

May we all oft “ see the like again,” 

Oft list these merry chimes : 

May friendship greet and hearts be gay 
With mirth and generous cheer ; 

And the blessed, glorious Christmas Day, 
Make happy the New Year. 





The Christmas Wooks and Pew 
Dear Gritts. 


1. The Battle of Life. A Love Story. By 

Charles Dickens. 

2. The Fireside. A Domestic Tale. By 

Percy B. St. John. 

3. Partners for Life. By Camilla Toulmin, 

4. ee in the Olden Times, By John 
ills. 

5. The Musical Almanack. 

6. Christmas Carols, 

The above are all the Christmas volumes 
which, having been forwarded to us in 
time, we are able this month to give atten- 
tion to. Never before did so vast a shoal 
of annuals pour from the press, all ele- 
gantly got up, almost all similar in appear- 
ance, but, oh! how dissimilar in matter! 

The “ Battle of Life” we approached 
with prejudged feelings. We had read 
some half-dozen criticisms; all more or less 
unfavourable, and we, therefore, felt it 
rather a duty than a meses to peruse it. 
We are of those who can appreciate a 
book of this kind better if we read it out, 
than if we skim over it with the eves; and 
on the 26th of the present cold and dreary 
month, late in the evening, we commenced 
its perusal. The result may be at once 
explained. On we read through part the 
first,and through the second, without pause 
or breathing time; and so entranced were 
we, that neither we nor our companions 
noticed that we were seated by a cold 
hearth—that our fire had burnt out without 
our feeling the chill. But cold nor late 
could make us leave off: and the beok 
was finished. And why were we thus de- 


’ lighted? Because, whatever some hard 


and unscrutinising critics may say, it is an 
exquisite—it is a most deli hthal book; 
full of rich fancy, and actuated by a bright 
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and sunny spirit. There is not one cha- 
racter in its pages but what we admire 
and sympathise with. Grace and Marion 
are two bright creations. A certain wise- 
acre has observed, that ten words of com- 
mon-sense would have saved all the story; 
did this caviller ever know, or pretend to 
know, the wayward wilfulness of woman’s 
love? and, that with delicate and gentle 
minds,there are things to be felt, and not told. 
Marion loved Alfred; but her gentle sister 
Grace, almost unknown to herself, loved 
him also, and Marion, the affianced, flies 
from her father’s home, with every appear- 
ance of guilt, in order to give up to her 
sister the heart she (Marion) would have 
died to win from another. What more 
noble, more sublime self-sacrifice than 
this? Ten words of common-sense would 
have proved ten words of nonsense. Ma- 
rion was affianced to and loved by Alfred 
Heathfeld; and there was no hope for sis- 
ter Grace but in Marion being thought 
hopelessly lost. 

Again: It has been urged, why make a 
six-year gre f of Marion’s real place of 
shelter? hy? Because Marion knew 
that she loved her sister’s husband, and 
that her sister’s husband had loved her. 
There is exquisite nature, then, in Marion's 
remaining absent, until time had mellowed 
down all these feelings. What more fatal 
to all parties than for Alfred and Marion 
to have met with any lingering relic of 
former passion? But it is idle to meet the 
objections of partial critics, who, with won- 
derful unanimity, agree in condemning 
Charles Dickens since his connection with 
the Daily News. The public will not be 
mnisled, and will still continue to read and 
admire the greatest genius of the age in 
fictitious composition—one whose power- 
ful and noble advocacy of the pure tenets 
of morality will serve to counteract the 
gross immoralities and vice of Eugéne Sue 
and Bulwer—and, since “ Lucretia,’’ Bul- 
wer bears away the palm in immorality. 

Clemency Newcombe, Little Britain, 
Snitchey, and Craggs, are all perfect Boz- 
zian characters, and in a word, the “ Battle 
of Life” is quite equal to the immortal 
“Carol.” Its last scene isa gem of the 
first water, and we quote it, premising, that 
nobody will better spend a pound than in 
procuring all four of the Christmas books 
of Charles Dickens :— 

“* When this was my dear home, Grace, 
as it will be now, again, I loved him from 
my soul. I loved him devotedly. I would 
have died for him, though I was so young. 
I never slighted his affection in my secret 
breast, for one brief instant. It was far 
beyond all price tome. Although it is so 
long ago, and past and gone, and every 
thing is wholly changed, I could not bear 
to think that you, who love so well, should 
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think I did not truly love him once. I 
never loved him better, Grace, than when 
he left this very scene, upon this very day. 
I never loved him better, dear one, than I 
did that night when I left here.’ Her 
sister, bending over her, could only look 
into her face, and hold her fast. ‘But he 
had gained, unconsciously,’ said Marion, 
with a gentle smile, ‘another heart, before 
I knew that I had one to give him. That 
heart—yours, my sister—was so yielded up, 
in all its other tenderness, to me; was so 
devoted, and so noble; that it plucked its 
love away, and kept its secretfrom all eyes 
but mine—Ah! what other eyes were 
quickened by such tenderness and. grati- 
tude!—and was content to sacrifice itself to 
me. But I knew something of its depths. 
I knew the struggle it had made, I knew its 
high, inestimable worth to him, and I his 
appreciation of it, let him, love me ashe 
would. I knew the debt I owed it. I had 
its great example every day before me, 
What you had ieee for me, 4 knew that I 
could do, Grace, if I would, for you. I 
never laid my head down on my pillow, 
but I prayed with tears to do it. I never 
laid my head down on my pillow, but I 
thought of Alfred’s own words, on the 
day of his departure, and how truly he 
had said (for 1 knew that, by you) that 
there were victories gained every day in 
struggling hearts, to which these fields 
of battle were as nothing. Thinking more 
and more upon the great endurance cheer- 
fully sustained, and never known or cared 
for, that there must be every day and hour, 
in that great strife of which he spoke, my 
trial seemed to grow more light and easy: 
and He who knows our hearts, my dearest, 
at this moment, and who knows there is 
no drop of bitterness or grief—of anythin 

but unmixed happiness—in mind, enable 

me to make the resolution that I would 
never be Alfred’s wife. That he should be 
my brother, and your husband, if the course 
I took could bring that happy end to pass; 
but that I never would (Grace I then loved 
him dearly, dearly!) be his wife! ‘Ob, 
Marion! oh, Marion! ‘I had tried to 
seem indifferent to him;’ and she pressed 
her sister’s face against her own: ‘ but that 
was hard, and you were always his true 
advocate. I had tried to tell you of my 
resolution, but you would never hear me; 
you would never understand me. The 
time was drawing near for his return. I 
felt that I must act, before the daily inter- 
course between us was renewed, I knew 
that one great pang, undergone at that 
time, woul save a lengthened agony to all 
of us. I knew that if I went away then, 
that end must follow which has followed, 
and which has made us both so happy, 
Grace! I wrote to good Aunt Martha, for 
a refuge in her house: I did not then tell 
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her all, but something of my story, and 
she freely promised it. While I was con- 
testing that step with myself, and with my 
love of you, and home, Mr. Warden, 
brought here by an accident, became for 
some time our companion.’ ‘I have some- 
times feared of late years, that this might 
have been,’ exclaimed her sister, and her 
countenance was ashy-pale. ‘You never 
loved him—and you married him in 
your self sacrifice to me! ‘He was 
then,’ said Marion, drawing her sister 
closer to her, ‘on the eve of going 
secretly away for a long time. He wrote 
to me, after leaving here; told me what 
his condition and prospects really were; 
and offered me his rn He told me he 
had seen I was not happy in the prospect 
of Alfred’s return. I believe he thought 
my heart had no part in that contract; 
perhaps thought I might have loved him 
once, and did not then; perhaps thought 
that when I tried to seem indifferent, I 
tried to hide indifference I cannot tell. 
But I wished that you should feel me 
wholly lost to Alfred—hopeless to him— 
dead. Do you understand me, love?’ Her 
sister looked into her face attentively. She 
seemed in doubt. ‘I saw Mr. Warden, 
and confided in his honour; charging him 
with my secret, on the eve of his and my 
departure. He kept it. Do you under- 
stand me, dear?’ Grace looked confusedly 
upon her. She scarcely seeemed to hear. 
* My love, my sister!’ said Marion, ‘ recal 
our thoughts a moment: listen to me. 
Do not look so strangely on me. There 
are countries, dearest, where those who 
would abjure a misplaced passion, or 
would strive against some cherished feeling 
of their hearts, and conquer it, retire into 
a hopeless solitude, and close the world 
against themselves and worldly loves, and 
hopes for ever. When women do so, they 
assume that name which is so dear to you 
and me, and call each other Sisters. But 
there may be sisters, Grace, who in 
the broad world out of doors, and under- 
neath its free sky, and in its crowded 
places, and among its busy life, and tryin, 
to assist and cheer it, and to do some goo 
—learn the same lesson; and, with hearts 
still fresh and young, and open to all hap- 
piness and means of happiness, can say 
the battle is long past, and the victory won. 
And such a one amI! You understand me 
now?’ Still she looked fixedly upon her, 
and made no reply. ‘Oh Grace, dear 
Grace,’ said Marion, clinging yet more 
tenderly and fondly to that breast from 
which she had been so long self-exiled, 
‘if you were not a happy wife and mother 
I had no little namesake here—if 
Alfred, my kind brother, were not your 
own fond husband—from whence could 
I derive the ecstasy I feel to-night! 
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But as I left here so I have returned. My 
heart has known no other love, my hand 
has been bestowed apart fron it, I am still 
your maiden sister, unmarried, unbe- 
trothed: your own old loving Marion, in 
whose affection you exist alone, and have 
no partner, Grace!’ She understood her 
now. Her face relaxed; sobs came to 
her relief; and falling on her neck, she 
wept and wept, and fondled her as if she 
were a child again.” 

The “ Fireside,” by ourselves, we have, 
of course, no opinion upon. We have 
only to thank the artist, J. Wykeham 
Archer, tor the exquisite illustrations with 
which he has accompanied the tale, and 
then quote a notice from our good-natured 
contemporary, the Sunday Times :— 
The Fireside. A Domestic Tale. By 

Percy B. St. John.—Lewis. 

This is a charming Christmas book, full 
of beautiful passages and many exquisite 
touches. The scene is not laid in England, 
but, in accordance with the true bent of 
the author’s mind, he carries us in imagi- 
nation over the sea, and sets us down close 
by the snug fireside of the far West. 
What matters this, however? Every na- 
tion’s “home” possesses its associations, 
its remembrances, its links with the past 
and the present. Beside every hearth, 
whether mm our seabelted isle or in the 
great transatlantic continent, a good and an 
evil genius presides, and to delineate their 
various struggles to obtain the mastery in 
the domestic circle must necessarily be the 
care of some author or another. e look 
with interest on the internal workings of 
the human heart, when faithfully pour- 
trayed, in any country whatsoever, and 
therefore fell disposed to accord to Mr. 
Percy St. John’s New York Fireside no 
inconsiderable share of our attention. The 
story is very simple. © A wealthy highly- 
gifted young man is introduced to our 
notice, as Doctor Somers—of course single 
—of course, also, the admiration of the 
ladies, and the envy of the less-endowed 
portion of the New York beaux. He lives 
alone with his mother, and is depicted as 
fulfilling with great tenderness the duties 
ofason. For a time he is satisfied with 
this course of life. The heaven of his 
existence seems to be extending itself 
around clear and unclouded, though mono- 
tonous and unvaried. At length a star 
bursts forth and seems to shed renewed 
light, while it kindles the fire of ambition 
in the young man’s heart. Eugenia Law- 
rence is lovely, bewitching, good, and 
amiable, with a few of woman's failin 
dashed in by the way, to make the whole 
more piquante. They meet, and mutual 
love is the consequence, and after a time 
marriage, which promises fair to turn out 
happily for both. But—Oh! that there 
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and sunny spirit. There is not one cha- 
racter in its pages but what we admire 
and sympathise with. Grace and Marion 
are two bright creations. A certain wise- 
acre has observed, that ten words of com- 
mon-sense would have saved all the story; 
did this caviller ever know, or pretend to 
know, the wayward wilfulness of woman’s 
love? and, that with delicate and gentle 
minds,there are thingsto be felt, and not told. 
Marion loved ‘Alfred ; but her gentle sister 
Geace, almost unknown to herself, loved 
him also, and Marion, the affianced, flies 
from her father’s home, with every appear- 
ance of guilt, in order to give up to her 
sister the heart she (Marion) would have 


died to win from another. What more 


noble, more sublime self-sacrifice than 
this? Ten words of common-sense would 
have proved ten words of nonsense. Ma- 
rion was affianced to and loved by Alfred 
Heathfeld; and there was no hope for sis- 
ter Grace but in Marion being thought 
hopelessly lost. 

Again: It has been urged, why make a 
six-year mystery of Marion’s real place of 
shelter? Why? Because Marion knew 
that she loved her sister’s husband, and 
that her sister’s husband had loved her. 
There is exquisite nature, then, in Marion’s 
remaining absent, until time had mellowed 
down all these feelings. What more fatal 
to all parties than for Alfred and Marion 
to have met with any lingering relic of 
former passion? But it is idle to meet the 
objections of partial critics, who, with won- 
derful unanimity, agree in condemning 
Charles Dickens since his connection with 
the Daily News. The public will not be 
misled, and will still continue to read and 
admire the greatest genius of the age in 
fictitious composition—one whose power- 
ful and noble advocacy of the pure tenets 
of morality will serve to counteract the 
gross immoralities and vice of Eugéne Sue 
and Bulwer—and, since “ Lucretia,’”’ Bul- 
wer bears away the palm in immorality. 

Clemency Newcombe, Little Britain, 
Snitchey, and Craggs, are all perfect Boz- 
zian characters, and in a word, the “ Battle 
of Life” is quite equal to the immortal 
“Carol.” Its last scene isa gem of the 
first water, and we quote it, premising, that 
nobody will better spend a pound than in 
procuring all four of the Christmas books 
of Charles Dickens :— 

“* When this was my dear home, Grace, 
as it will be now, again, I loved him from 
my soul. I loved him devotedly. I would 
have died for him, though I was so young. 
I never slighted his affection in my secret 
breast, for one brief instant. It was far 
beyond all price tome. Although it is so 
long ago, and past and gone, and every 
thing is wholly changed, f could not bear 
to think that you, who love so well, should 
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think I did not truly love him once. I 
never loved him better, Grace, than when 
he left this very scene, upon this very day. 
I never loved him better, dear one, than I 
did that night when I left here.’ Her 
sister, bending over her, could only look 
into her face, and hold her fast. ‘But he 
had gained, unconsciously,’ said Marion, 
with a gentle smile, ‘another heart, before 
I knew that I had one to give him. That 
heart—yours, my sister—was so yielded up, 
in all its other tenderness, to me; was so 
devoted, and so noble; that it plucked its 
love away, and kept its secretfrom all eyes 
but mine—Ah! what other eyes were 
quickened by such tenderness and. grati- 
tude!—and was content to sacrifice itself to 
me. But I knew something of its depths. 
I knew the struggle it had made, I knew its 
high, inestimable worth to him, and I his 
appreciation of it, let him, love me ashe 
would. I knew the debt I owedit. I had 
its great example every day before me. 
What you had done for me, I knew that I 
could do, Grace, if I would, for you. I 
never laid my head down on my pillow, 
but I prayed with tears to do it. I never 
laid my head down on my pillow, but I 
thought of Alfred’s own words, on the 
day of his departure, and how truly he 
had said (for I knew that, by you) that 
there were victories gained every day in 
struggling hearts, to which these fields 
of battle were as nothing. Thinking more 
and more upon the great endurance cheer- 
fully sustained, and never known or cared 
for, that there must be every day and hour, 
in that great strife of which he spoke, my 
trial seemed to grow more light and easy: 
and He who knows our hearts, my dearest, 
at this moment, and who knows there is 
no drop of bitterness or grief—of anythin 

but unmixed happiness—in mind, enable 

me to make the resolution that I would 
never be Alfred’s wife. That he should be 
my brother, and your husband, if the course 
I took could bring that happy end to pass; 
but that I never would (Grace I then loved 
him dearly, dearly!) be his wife!’ ‘Ob, 
Marion! oh, Marion!’ ‘I had tried to 
seem indifferent to him;’ and she pressed 
her sister’s face against her own: ‘ but that 
was hard, and you were always his true 
advocate. Ihad tried to tell you of my 
resolution, but you would never hear me; 
you would never understand me. The 
time was drawing near for his return. I 
felt that I must act, before the daily inter- 
course between us was renewed, I knew 
that one great pang, undergone at that 
time, would save a lengthened agony to all 
of us. I knew that if I went away then, 
that end must follow which has followed, 
and which has made us both so happy, 
Grace! I wrote to good Aunt Martha, for 
a refuge in her house: I did not then tell 
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her all, but something of my story, and 
she freely promised it. While I was con- 
testing that step with myself, and with my 
love of you, and home, Mr. Warden, 
brought here by an accident, became for 
some time our companion.’ ‘I have some- 
times feared of late years, that this might 
have been,’ exclaimed her sister, and her 
countenance was ashy-pale. ‘You never 
loved him—and you married him in 
your self sacrifice to me! ‘He was 
then,’ said Marion, drawing her sister 
closer to her, ‘on the eve of going 
secretly away for a long time. He wrote 
tome, after leaving here; told me what 
his condition and prospects really were; 
and offered me his hand. He told me he 
had seen I was not happy in the prospect 
of Alfred’s return. I believe he thought 
my heart had no part in that contract; 
perhaps thought I might have loved him 
once, and did not then; perhaps thought 
that when I tried to seem indifferent, I 
tried to hide indifference I cannot tell. 
But I wished that you should feel me 
wholly lost to Alfred—hopeless to him — 
dead. Do you understand me, love?’ Her 
sister looked into her face attentively. She 
seemed in doubt. ‘I saw Mr. Warden, 
and confided in his honour; charging him 
with my secret, on the eve of his and my 
departure. He kept it. Do you under- 
stand me, dear?’ Grace looked confusedly 
upon her. She scarcely seeemed to hear. 
‘ My love, my sister!’ said Marion, ‘ recal 
our thoughts a moment: listen to me. 
Do not look so strangely on me. There 
are countries, dearest, where those who 
would abjure a misplaced passion, or 
would strive against some cherished feeling 
of their hearts, and conquer it, retire into 
a hopeless solitude, and close the world 
against themselves and worldly loves, and 
hopes for ever. When women do so, they 
assume that name which is so dear to you 
and me, and call each other Sisters. But 
there may be sisters, Grace, who in 
the broad world out of doors, and under- 
neath its free sky, and in its crowded 
places, and among its busy life, and tryin, 
to assist and cheer it, and to do some goo 
—learn the same lesson; and, with hearts 
still fresh and young, and open to all hap- 
piness and means of happiness, can say 
the battle is long past, and the victory won. 
And such a one am I! You understand me 
now?” Still she looked fixedly upon her, 
and made no reply. ‘Oh Grace, dear 
Grace,’ said Marion, clinging yet more 
tenderly and fondly to that breast from 
which she had been so long self-exiled, 
‘if you were not a happy wife and mother 
—if I had no little namesake here—if 
Alfred, my kind brother, were not your 
own fond husband—from whence could 
I derive the ecstasy I feel to-night! 


But as I left here so I have returned. My 
heart has known no other love, my hand 
has been bestowed apart fron it, I am still 
your maiden sister, unmarried, unbe- 
trothed: your own old loving Marion, in 
whose affection you exist alone, and have 
no partner, Grace!’ She understood her 
now. Her face relaxed; sobs came to 
her relief; and falling on her neck, she 
wept and wept, and fondled her as if she 
were @ child again.” 

The “ Fireside,” by ourselves, we have, 
of course, no opinion upon. We have 
only to thank the artist, J. Wykeham 
Archer, tor the exquisite illustrations with 
which he has accompanied the tale, and 
then quote a notice from our good-natured 
contemporary, the Sunday Times :— 

The Fireside. A Domestic Tale. By 
Percy B. St. John.—Lewis. 

This is a charming Christmas book, full 
of beautiful passages and many exquisite 
touches. The scene is not laid in England, 
but, in accordance with the true bent of 
the author’s mind, he carries us in imagi- 
nation over the sea, and sets us down close 
by the snug fireside of the far West. 
What matters this, however? Every na- 
tion’s “home” possesses its associations, 
its remembrances, its links with the past 
and the present. Beside every hearth, 
whether in our seabelted isle or in the 
great transatlantic continent, a good and an 
evil genius presides, and to delineate their 
various struggles to obtain the mastery in 
the domestic circle must necessarily be the 
care of some author or another. e look 
with interest on the internal workings of 
the human heart, when faithfully pour- 
trayed, in any country whatsoever, and 
therefore fell disposed to accord to Mr. 
Percy St. John’s New York Fireside no 
inconsiderable share of our attention. The 
story is very simple. A wealthy highly- 
gifted young man is introduced to our 
notice, as Doctor Somers—of course single 
—of course, also, the admiration of the 
ladies, and the envy of the less-endowed 
portion of the New York beaux. He lives 
alone with his mother, and is depicted as 
fulfilling with great tenderness the duties 
ofason. For a time he is satisfied with 
this course of life. The heaven of his 
existence seems to be extending itself 
around clear and unclouded, though mono- 
tonous and unvaried. At length a star 
bursts forth and seems to shed renewed 
light, while it kindles the fire of ambition 
in the young man’s heart. Eugenia Law- 
rence is lovely, bewitching, good, and 
amiable, with a few of woman's failings 
dashed in by the way, to make the whole 
more piquante. They meet, and mutual 
love is the consequence, and after a time 
marriage, which promises fair to turn out 
happily for both. But—Oh! that there 
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should ever be a but to knock us down on 
the very threshold of os. raga tgy we 
say, Eugenia has a mother—an artful, 
scheming, extravagant mother—who begins 
at once to lead the young bride into every 
sort of expense and deception. The interest 
at this point of the stury becomes great— 
the brief lull in the course of events, the 
intrigues of the mother, the explosion, at 
length, are well described, and the catas- 
trophe it brings about is ably imagined. 
We will not spoil our readers’ zest for the 
tale by enumerating any more of the inci- 
dents, but we will observe that the chief 
charm of the work lies in the many beau- 
tiful passages scattered throughout, and 
which will invite the reader to pause and 
dwell long and kindly on the page. 

Where there is much to praise, it would 
seem to some hypercritical to find fault, 
but we contend that the opinion is a wrong 
one, and affirm that when we are able to 
speak in terms of laudation of a book, the 
author can better bear to have certain faults 
pointed out. In‘ The Fireside” there is 
one character-to which we decidedly ob- 
ject. We allude to Colonel Devereux. He 
is an excrescence which we could well have 
dispensed with, the more especially as his 
introduction is in no way necessary to the 
proper working out of the story. An 
author always possesses his materials in 
his hands free to mould them as he pleases, 
and the end which Mr. Perey St. John had 
to answer would have been attained equally 
well had the colonel been omitted. Or 
even had he been suffered to remain, the 
concluding paragraph, alluding to his mys- 
terious seclusion and death, should have 
been left out. But this is what some, per- 
haps, would not object to; we shall there- 
fore not pause to dwell further on this 

vint, but proceed to extract the following 
ittle passage, which is full of genuine 
feeling :— 

“ Alfred stood by the bed-side of the 
dying Christian, of the crueller worldling; 
he saw—what all his calling are bound in 
their stern duty to see—the only beloved 
child fade from the grasp of agonised pa- 
rents—left, Crusoe-like, upon the bank of 
time, gazing for the friendly vessel which 
is to waft them to that continent whither 
has fled the cherished object of their love; 
he saw the father and mother die, sur- 
rounded by little weeping things. All this 
and more—the hourly picture which this 
world presents to the physician—met his 
eyes but he came home, dashing from him 
the memory of his duty, and was by his 
fireside ever the same quiet thoughtful 
being which he has been already repre- 
sented.” i 

The few lines which we now extract will 
secure our readers’ admiration :— 

“ A smile is as the dew; whence it riseth 
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and how it cometh must be {known ere 
its value can be appreciated. As the dew 
of the bituminous swamps of the Amazons, 
pregnant with rank vegetation, is infectious 
and destructive to life, so is the smile of 
the seared heart and guilty soul poison to 
all around; but es the dew rising from 
healthy soil is surcharged with qualities 
favourable to life, so is the smile of the pure 
and good delightful to the observer.” 

The moral intended to be conveyed is 
good, and the scene where the story is laid 
permits one or two little incidents and 
sketches which would appear improbable 
ina story of the same domestic kind in 
England. As it is, they do not appear out 
of the way at all, and we read the whole 
narrative with much delight. We feel 
sure our readers will like the following ex- 
tract: 

“The room was tastefully and elabo- 
rately decorated; rich carpets covered the 
floor, while a piano, harp, and other instru- 
ments, with books grave and gay, and every 
peculiar species of female kill-time, amongst 
which that most silly of all, fancy work— 
which can be bought much better, and do 

ood by buying—was conspicuous, with its 
ara, and wool, showed that the presiding 
genius of the place made it no hermitage. 

“ Eugenia, who knew her mother-in- 
law’s own tastes, felt all this kindness and 
attention most keenly; in nothing, too, 
more clearly shown, than in the comforta- 
ble apartment assigned the English lady’s 
maid; and as she sat, almost bewildered in 
the silent contemplation of her new position 
and new duties, could not refrain from giv- 
ing her a silent and heartfelt blessing. 

“ She was in a meditative mood; think- 
ing with fresh, naive, and innocent heart, 
of how to deserve her husband’s and his 
mother’s affection ; she was wreathing mental 
garlands, rich with odours, sweets, and ho- 
ney and bloom, for the fireside—garlands 
which seemed to rise and encircle, not only 
the sacred domestic hearth, but to entwine 
all nature in their pleasant chains, and to 
bind hearts, and souls, and hands in flowery 
bondage; when the real world burst upon 
her, and the fetters that bound her were 
for the moment broken. 

“ Mrs. Lawrence was announced. 

““* Well, my dear Euge,’ said that hard, 
selfish, egotistical mother, ‘ how well you 
look. But really that costume does not 
become you. That morning dress, though 
new, has grown out of fashion already.’ 

‘** Why, mother dear, it is but a month 
since it was the rage.’ 

“¢ A month, my dear, why that is an 
age!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lawrence, sinking 
into a cosy comfortable rocking-chair. 

“*¢ Have you breakfasted ?’ said Eugenia, 
with a smile; for it had been an age of 
happiness to her. 
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“+ Yes, my dear, but really these English 
servants are abominable.’ 

“¢T think Jenny a good creature 
enough.’ 

“* But so vulgar and with no sense. I 
dined off roast chicken yesterday, and she 
had the impudence to put one on my table 
this morning. It certainly was untouched; 
but I have told the girl fifty times I will 
never see anything twice. Is it not pro- 
voking?’ 

“* Very,’ replied Eugenia, but in a tone 
which belied her words, for in one week 
she had learned, not only to lose all sym- 
pathy with such thoughts; but her right 
feeling, unchained, had shown her their 
folly, littleness, and, in her former position, 
their crime. 

“¢T have come this morning, my dear, 
continued her mother, ‘to take you a re- 
gular round of shopping—so order the car- 
riage.’ 

“Eugenia obeyed with some reluctance, 
a link of the fireside garland yet entwined 
her heart. 

“* And now, my dear,’ still continued 
Mrs. Lawrence— for we must speak of 
these vulgar things—the tradespeople are 
all getting rather impatient, and I must pay 
them something.’ 

“+ What is the sum, mother?’ 

“*Why, it is rather heavy, dear, but I 
have no doubt Dr. Somers will let-~ you 
have the amount, when he knows it was to 
keep up your position in society, and to 
prepare you fittingly to appear as a bride.’ 

“+ How much is it, then, mother?’ said 
Eugenia, quietly. 

“« Eight hundred dollars—it is really! 
—and then | shall have some small things 


to Pay 

“¢T will write you a cheque, mother, for 
cight hundred and fifty.’ 

“« A what?’ exclaimed Mrs. Lawrence, 
quite thunder-struck. 

“* A cheque, mother.’ 

“¢Why, Euge,’ continued her amazed 
parent, a flush of poor and astonish- 

1 


ment diffusing itself over her usually pale 
countenance, ‘ You do not mean to say he 
allows you to write cheques?’ 

“¢ This is the first I draw,’ replied Eu- 
genia, sitting down to an elegant desk ; 
‘but my account is already five thousand 
dollars,’ 

“*Your whole fortune? Surely the man 
is mad! Why in all the years we were 
married, pour dear Lawrence never allowed 
such a thing.’ 

“¢Tf he had he would never have had 
left even a remnant for his child.’ 

“¢ But Alfred, mother, is generosity it- 
self. His is a noble soul. He has married 
me, mother, to put faith in, and trust me. 
What is his is mine, and mine his,’ ” 

Here we must take our leave of this 
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beautiful little book, which is admirably 
adapted at the present season as a little 
gift to the young, and as a means of pass- 
ing away a delightful hour at a corner of a 
New York Fireside. 

“ Partners for Life,’ by Camilla Toul- 
min, is an admirable production. A con- 
temporary has described our authoress as 
the greatest female genius of the age. 
With the addition of ‘ one of,’ we cordially 
coincide in this opinion, and are quite sure 
the readers of this volume will warmly 
second the motion. The tale—which is 
exquisitely bound and neatly illustrated— 
is built upon a most simple superstructure. 
It is the marriage of an eldest son, to one 
of inferior degree, on which the story. is 
founded ; this marriage causes an es- 
trangement and separation between father 
and son. How this state of things is cor- 
rected, it boots not to tell. We can only 
say, that for simple force, exquisite touches 
of nature, grace and elegance of language, 
added to interest in the story, “ Partners 
for Life” is surpassed by no Christmas tale. 
We are sorry we have no space for more 
than one extract. We extract from a con- 
versation between Merrythorpe and Mr. 
Hamilton :— 

“ And you really are content,”’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Hamilton, fa a vuiee to which won- 
der gave the tone, “with two or three 
hundred a year; forI am sure you cannot 
have saved enough to bring you in more, 
and this when ina few years yon might 
realise affluence.” 

“Content. And if ever a cheating dream 
of the delights of wealth come over my 
soul, I think of the days when as a half- 
clad errand boy, a few pence were to me a 
lordly possession, when I taught myself 
to write, as the first necessary step of an 
industrious career, and picked up my know- 
ledge of books at the street stalls, lingering 
over many a quaint old volume, where 
quaint and perhaps hackneyed thoughts 
came new and fresh to my eager inexpe- 
rienced heart. And then on the Sabbath, 
or some rare holiday hours, I would wane 
der away to the fields and hedge rows, and 
basking in a soft sunshine, or stretched 
upon the turf, and sheltered from the sum- 
mer heat, by a spreading tree, I watched 
how the light clouds floated majestically 
across the sky, or melted away into the 
blue sether, and thought while I listened to 
the music of nature—the hum of insects, 
the trill of birds, the roll of the leaves as 
they were swept together by the breeze— 
that all should be interpreted as a language 
of joy, and that youth ought to be a ses- 
son of gladness, and old age a time of se- 
renity. Oh! Mr. Hamilton, the boy's 
instinct was right, and the knowledge was 
true which came to him through suffering, 
Fortune robbed me of humanity’s inheri- 
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tance—a careless childhood, but I have lived 
over another in the gladness and radiance 
of Lucy’s youth. My friend, my benefac- 
tor, it isfor you to make real the rest, to 
crown with fulfilment the hope of a life. 
My old eyes ache as they rest on the pages 
of the ledger, my very senses yearn for re- 
pose.” 

“ Christmas in the Olden Time,” by John 
Mills, we have already noticed. We will 
only add that its suecess has been equal to 
its merits. 

“The Illustrated Musical Almanac,” a 
visiting table book and drawing-room an- 
nual, for 1847, edited and the songs written 
by F. W.N. Bailey, is without exception 
the cheapest and most showy and lavishly 
illustrated production we have seen for 
some time. ‘The music is by Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Alexander Lee, Crouch, and Hatton, 
while the illustrations are by Phiz, Mea- 
dows, Doyle, Weigall, Hine, Hammertin, 
Warren, Crowquill, &c., and all this for 
half-a-crown, ‘The music is worth four 
times the money. 

“ Christmas, and Christmas Carols,” with 
numerious elegant woodcuts, contains an 
admirable collection of carols. The whole, 
neatly got up, for one shilling, being the 
cheapest Christmas present of the year, 
and one most appropriate. There are, 
“ To usa child is born,” “ Adeste fides,” 
and many others in its pages. 


The Gagle’s Mest; ov, The 
tone Star of the West. 


By tue Epiror. 


Cuarter XVII.* 
THE TOWACHANIE LAKE. 


“ There was a frosty rime upon the trees, which, 
in the faint light of the clouded moon, hung upon the 
smaller branches like dead garlands. Withered leaves 
crackled and snapped.”— Battle of Life. 


The Leaping Panther and his six com- 
panions were unable to perform the whole 
extent of the journey they had expected 
to complete during the day, by reason of 
the inferior character of their horses and 
the many tangled thickets and muddy 
streams which intervened, retarding their 
progress; and it was dark night even when 
they reached the proposed camping ground, 
which was made the goal of their wishes 
for that day, instead of the picturesque 
and romantic village of the Comanche In- 
dians, pitched at the foot of Spanish Peak, 


* Continued from page 347 of Vol. I, New Series. 
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and tenanted by thousands of the brave 
Arabs of the American desert. As is 
often the case in the northern-provinces of 
Texas, a warm day was succeeded by a 
chill night, that made the whole party de- 
sirous of a warm shelter, which was the 
more difficult to find as they were com- 
pelled to resort to a grove, at no great dis- 
tance from a position ghee | occupied 
by a party of Towachanie Indians, who, 
though friendly enough to the Comanches 
generally, were by no means unlikely to 
avail themselves of the smallness of a party, 
in order to cut it off, and take the scalps 
of its members. 

About an hour after sunset, however, 
the Leaping Panther, who rode at the 
head of the party, drew rein and halted 
by the edge of a pine grove, that offered 
both fuel and shelter. Dismounting and 
hoppling the wearied horses where they 
could take proper nutriment after their 
fatiguing and harassing journey, he led 
his companions some twenty yards through 
the thicket, until they stood upon the bor- 
ders of a tiny lake, whose dreamy waters 
trembled beneath the moon's pale light, and 
whose tiny waves made hollow murmur on 
the shores. It was one of those exquisite 
bits of American scenery, where wood and 
water, grove and lake, seem to vie with 
each other in picturesque and scenic effect 
—a spot, where silence, and peace, and 
quietness appeared to brood over all. 

“ Camp here,” said Chinchea, address- 
ing himself to the white man, the loqua- 
cious Benjamin Smith, introduced so un- 
ceremoniously to our readers. 

“ First-chop,” replied Ben, with a huge 
grin, “ it ave got jist all four wents; wood, 
water, sky, and arth. Lug out somethin’ 
a feller can jist dig his teeth mto, and I'll 
swar it immense.” 

“ Look,” continued the Indian, pointing 
with his outstretched arm to the other 
side of the diminutive lake, where a black 
mass of rock rose perpendicularly; “ good 
camp. No eyes see fire.” 

This was true. 

The trees formed a crescent round a 
little bay, completely shutting out all ob- 
servation of the camp, except exactly on 
the opposite side, and there, by the light 
of the pallid moon, could be discovered a 
perpendicular rock, rising from the water. 
The Indian knew it well, and had selected 
the position because least likely to attract 
the wandering Towachanie on so cold a 
night. 

Every necessary disposition was rapidly 
made, much to the satisfaction of Ben 
Smith, who appeared once more in his 
element, for camping out was as natural 
to him as sleeping in a down bed to the 
luxurious dweller in towns, who know not 
the pleasure and delight which are expe- 
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rienced by the woodland fire, with no roof 
save the heavens, no walls save the sur- 
rounding trees, no bed save mother earth, 
and the green sward above her. 

The fire was lit, the supper was being 
prepared by the hands of the lovely Rose 
of Day, and all proceeded eminently to 
the satisfaction of the whole party. 

“This are pleasanter than outlying 
with the Bloody Blackhawk,” remarked 
the huge specimen of :.nimated nature 
who answered to the name of Smith; “ he’s 
a varmint I don’t half like.” 

“Then why did the white man join 
him?” said Chinchea, drily. 

“Don’t rile me,” replied Ben, warmly, 
“for I can’t jist say. I’m a real fevert 
boy, Iam, and no mistake; and, somehow 
or another, I fell in with thim fellows— 
but I have found ’em out in time.” 

“Hugh!” said the Indian, laying his 
finger on his lips. 

All was still as death in an instant. 
Ben listened with all his ears, but could 
catch no sound. 

“ What is it?” he whispered in cautious 
tones. 

The Indian made no reply, but pointed 
to the lake with his raised finger. 

Ben and Chinchea were seated some 
yards in front of the fire, and pear the 
water’s edge, and could see, despite the 
glare of light which rose from their fire. 

“IT can see nothing,’ observed Ben, still, 
however, in a low whisper, for he knew 
that the Comanche’s caution was the re- 
sult of experience, and that it behoved 
him, as a backwoodsman, to take the neces- 
sity of the motion for granted, 

“ Did my brother ever see two moons?” 
asked Chinchea, after another brief and 
silent pause. 

“ Never,” replied Ben, half indignantly ; 
“ nor no other man.” 

“ But he will see twolights streaming on 
the lake,” continued the Comanche, with- 
out noticing the indignation of the Yankee 
at the lunar supposition. 

Ben now clearly perceived the reason 
of the Indian’s caution. ‘The halo cast by 
sume blazing fire spread its influence on 
the lake, and scemed to crass the rays of 
the moon, which ss its light towards the 
party, being high in the heavens, over the 
rock before mentioned. 

“ It moves,” said Ben, afier some minutes 
of careful observation. “It’s thim ‘Towach- 
nies fire-fishing.” 

“ Good,” observed the Iadian, approv- 
ingly. “ My white brother is quite right.” 

“ Thin, we may expect rale warm work,” 
said Ben,nodding; as much as to say, * I’m 
obliged for your good opinion.” 

“Ugh!” replied the Comanche, senten- 
tiously. 
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The whole party, aware of the probable 
proximity of an inimical force, now 
moved silently away from the fire, and 
concealed themselves within a few yards 
of its glare, where they could see all with- 
out being seen themselves. 

Chinchea, accompanied by Ben Smith, 
skirted the edge of the little bay, and, 
gaining one of its — discovered she 
exact position of the cause of alarm, at 
the same time that they became aware of 
its precise character. 

“ Rale jam,” whispered Ben, but whether 
he meant thereby to apostrophise his own 
acuteness, or to praise the scenic effect of 
their cause of alarm, will probably be never 
known, 

“ Towachanies!” said Chinchea, after a 
moment of quiet examination. 

About two or three hundred yards dis- 
tant on the pellucid waters of the lake, 
were congregated some dozen or more of 
bark canoes, filled with Indians engaged in 
the exciting and engrussing occupation of 
fishing. In each boat were two women, one 
seated at each var, directing with their pad- 
dles the motions of the canoe, while two or 
three men stood up, with long spears in 
their hands, ready to strike their scaly foes; 
which, attracted by burning torches, pine 
linet saturated with native pitch, rushed in 
hundreds to the arms of death, The waving 
torches making linked ligat upon the water, 
and casting their fitful glare into the deep 
and tranquil bosom of the lake, the naked 
Indian, with excited mien and brundished 
spears, the almost motionless canves, and, 
above all, the utter silence of the actors, 
made the picture a striking one indeed, and 
one which even Ben and the Comanche 
gazed on with no little curiosity. 

““ What is to be done, Ingine ?” said Ben, 
after a few moments of hesitation. 

“ Hist,” replied Cainchea, quickly, “ they 
come this way.” 

At the same moment, the tiny fleet, by 
one impulse, was impelled forward to within 
less than half their former distance. 

A low and angry growl—that of the 
panther—again made Ben start, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection made him aware where it 
proceeded. 

One by one, cautiously and stealthy, the 
whole party collected round Chinchea. 

“Must we fight?” said Ben, calmly, at 
in same time cocking his long ‘Tennessee 
rifle. 

“ Hugh!” replied Chinchea. 

“ Jist pass the word then.” 

“ Hist!” ngain said Chinchea, with a low 
laugh; “Chinchea has lost his eyes—he 
cannot see,” 

And he said a few words to his com- 
panions. 

A combined yell, fearful and horrible 
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beyond all hope of description, except it 





were compared to the dying howl of a 
hundred wolves, rent the air. 

“ Heaven and’arth;” cried the astounded 
Ben, “ is hell broke loose?” 

It was the awful Comanche war whoop. 

The effect was magic. ; 

The lights disappeared, every Indian 
vanished, and the whole that remained 
were the canoes, sleeping like logs of wood 
upon the still waters. ¢ 

Again did the party on shore raise their 
voices, but in song, and the cadence they 
sung was the war-ery of the Leaping 
Panther. 

Up rose the Indians all; cheerily burnt 
the lights; on came the canoes, for the com- 
bined party of Comanche and Towachanie 
fishers had recognised the presence of the 
favourite warrior of the former tribe. 





Reviews. 


The Emigrant. By Sir F. B. Head. London. 
John Murray. 

We do not remember to have risen from 
the perusal of any new work more dis- 
appointed and more thoroughly wearied 
than from “The Emigrant,” most aptly 
termed by its author a “strange mixture 
of grave matter with gay;” for without 
exception it is the most confused mass of 
dull and uninterestitig detail that we re- 
member to have read. Truly it is inter- 
spersed with some indelicate egotistical 
narrations, with a vast deal of unnecessary 
matter about the British Lion, &c. Sir 
Francis Head we have looked upon as 
being in some sense of the word « clever 
man, possessing some tact in writing his 
travels and detailing to the world his ad- 
ventures; these thoughts are entirely dis- 
pelled when looking at the present volume. 
Some men who have travelled immediate- 
ly nourish the idea that their proceedings 
must ultimately afford intense pleasure, 
and circulate additional information. They 
believe there ts something new about their 
wanderings, the which novelty will ensure 
them unequivocal success; the matter com- 
pressed in the four hundred and forty two 
pages through which we have been com- 
pelled to wade, may very possibly amuse 
a fireside party in the new world, if dealt 
out in a species of humourising anecdotes 
for a few moments—on paper it is wretch- 
edly dry. Nothing with the exception of 
the unbounded enthusiaism that welcomed 
the‘author in his travels, bears the charm 
of novelty, or is likely to convey any intelli- 
gence or disseminate the seeds of in- 
formation, Stay, we err, there is informa- 
tion in this extract! 

“| have often been amused at observing 
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how imperfeetly the theory of ice is, prac- 
tically speaking, understood in Eugland. 
People talk of its being as hot as fire, and 
as cold as ice, just as if the temperature of 
each were a fixed quantity, whereas there 

are as many temperatures ofjfire, and as 
many temperatures of ice, as there are 
climates on the face of the globe.” . 

If any of our readers contemplate turn- 
ing philosophers and investigating the 
properties of heat and cold, and should be 
So ignorant as not to be conversant with 
the truth of there being different tem~- 
peratures of heat and alike different de- 
grees of cold, the above extract may pro- 
bably increase their somewhat scanty stock 
of information, and add not a little to their 
enlightenment. 

Sixteen chapters form the component 
parts of this volume, they are sketches 
upon curious subjects, ie. The Flare-up! 
The Emigrant’s luck!! The British Flag!!! 
Political Poison, &c. certainly not the most 
interesting subjects to any who have been 
intending to emigrate to the new world. 

The first chapter is headed “ ‘The new 
sky,” that is to say the author starts with 
the assumption, that in America the hea- 
vens appear infinitely higher, the sky is 
bluer, the clouds are whiter, the air is 
fresher, the cold is more intense, the moon 
looks larger, the stars are brighter, the 
thunder is louder, the lightning is vivider, 
the wind is stronger, the rain is heavier, 
the mountains are higher, the rivers larger, 
the forests bigger, the plains broader, in 
fact a second natural produce is as it were 
brought into notice: then follows, after two 
or three chapters, one wherein we cannot 
speak much for the refined language of the 
author, entitled “ The Flare- up,” and what, 
reader, should you imagine the gist of this 
chapter to be? a faithful relation of the 
adventures of a few dissipated tricks of the 
sons of Alma Mater? or the nocturnal 
perambulations of some scions of aristo- 
cratic sires? Neither we assure you is its 
contents, but the firing of a@ house! Sir 
Francis Head during his residence in Ca- 
nada was, as our readers are probabl 
aware, the representative of the Britis 
sovereign. Perhaps during his stay many 
difficulties were to be encountered, and 
many obstacles to be surmounted. A troop 
sprung suddenly up to oppose the governor's 
power; he called them “ Nameless dema- 
gogues,” we prefer terming them rebels; 
which they were, and who in us excite no 
compassion or sympathy, the leader of 
of whom was one Mackenzie. It appears 
that Sir F. Head was intimately aware of 
the whole of the proceedings of the in- 
surgents; troops were brought into re- 
quisition, garrisons strengthened, pro- 
clamations issued, law officers instruct- 
ed, and an attack commenced upon the 
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rebel quarters who were defeated. The 
author then speaks. 


“Tt was however necessary that we 
should march and record by some act of 
stern vengeance, the important victory that 
had been achieved; and I therefore deter- 
mined that in the presence of the assem- 
bled multitude, I would burn to the ground 
Montgomery’s Tavern **** As we sat 
on our horses the heat was intense; and 
while the conflagration was the subject of 
joy and triumph to the gallant spirits that 
immediately surrounded it, it was a lurid 
telegraph which intimated to many an 
anxiously aching heart at Toronto, the joy- 
ful intelligence that the yeomen and far- 
mers of Upper Canada had triumphed 
over their perfidious enemy, “ responsible 
government.” 


Reader! hast thou ever seen a mother 
stricken of her first -born on whom she doat- 
ed and whom she prized? nature has work- 
ed its course! [last thou ever read of a 
wife travelling fondly with her- husband 
across some lonely, unfrequented path, 
where for months human footsteps have 
feared to tread, Suddenly from amongst 
the thick foliage has sprung the midnight 
assassin, and with simultaneous blows, 
given to death a victim and stolen a wife, 
while the gnawing vulture gloating over 
the mangled remains of what once was the 
Almighty’s likeness, pleads supremacy, and 
pecks the corpse. And hast thou ever 
read of victors, conquerors, torching 
the houses of the vanquished and furiously 
waving over the heads of the people, the 
destructive fire-brand, crying, “ Down with 
them, down with them, even to the ground.” 
The author of this work may be one of 
“those souls of fire, and children of the 
sun who deem revenge is virtue,” but he 
may rest assured that to cultivate the taste 
of the English people, he must not make 
sacrifices and utter revengeful orations 
over his victims. The burning even of a 
rebel’s house must not be termed a ‘‘Flare- 
up,” nor a triumph printed in letters of gold 
where the error of the culprit was the 
fault of the judge. Perhaps it may be as 
well en passant, to notice the egotistical 
style of the following passage; it may con- 
tribute to the amusement of the reader: 

“As soon as 1 landed I was accosted 
by some of the principal chiefs; but from 
that native onl breeding which in every 
situation in which they can be placed in- 
variably distinguishes the Indian tribes, 
I was neither hustled nor hunted by a 
crowd; on the contrary, during the three 
days Iremained on the island, and after 
I was personally known to every indivi- 
dual upon it, I was enabled without diffi- 
culty or inconvenience, ur without a single 
person following or even stopping to stare 
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at me, to wander completely by myself 
amony all the wigwams.’ 

Sir F. B. Head then enters into volumi- 
nous statements, uttering pages of abuse 
on any one who unfortunately happens to 
differ from his way of thinking. Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. Roebuck, cum multis aliis, are in- 
cluded in his condemnatory category. 
In this world there are to be found excen- 
tric individuals who view the _irristible 
current of public opinion with disdain and 
contempt, showering upon them epithets 
of “nameless demagogues,” ‘responsible 
governors,” and such like. We say there 
are men who despair of ever gaining noto- 
riety save by their own career of incon- 
sistencies. ‘They see for miles the crowd 
approaching, its numbers are large, its 
forces strong, it comes closer, it presses, 
they cling to a lamp-post or a railing, 
waving their hats, crying, “here I am a- 
greeing with nobody but myself, and differ- 
ing with every-body.” These specimens of 
individual eccentricities are to be found, 
we can assure our readers, in this age. 

We forbear making farther allusion to 
this book: the little we have said may 
probably afford some insight into its merit, 
if it have any, and convey some idea of 
the character of the work. Political it is 
not worthy to be called, as the curious 
party opinions of the author appear strange- 
ly at difference with those of all thinkin 
men, and if carried into effect would ten 
to overthrow the whole of our social 
system, and disarrange that complex but 
cleverly managed machinery which works 
our international arrangements. 

In a word “ The Emigrant’’ has nothing 
to recommend it, except its very exorbitant 
price, and if that can be construed to bean 
advantage, that it certainly possesses. 
Chronicles of the Fleet. From the papers of 

the late Alfred Seedy. By Charles 

Rowcroft. 3 vols. H. Hurst. 

Mr. Rowcroft in his colonial tales has 
proved himself an able and popular writer, 
a character which he preserves in tact in 
the present romance. Not that the “Croni- 
cles of the Fleet” in the least degree can be 
compared to the “Tales of the Colonies.” 
The subject is a hard and unpleasant one, 
and will not bear the same handling; but 
we can excrse the want of wild interest 
in the philanthropic object of doing away 
with the infamous and barbarous custom 
of depriving a man who owes money of the 
means of paying that money, by incarcera- 
ting him within four walls. The details 
of the consequences of this relic of dark 
ages, to the abolition of which lawyers 
are alone opposed, are heartrending in 
the extren:e, and will be read with anxiety 
mingled with horror, at the fact that in a 
civilised country such things should be. 
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The opening touch, where the ruined 
merchant enters the Fleet, is good, and 
the tale is told with all Mr. Rowcroft’s 
usual graphic power. We earnestly re- 
commend these graphic volumes, and ex- 
tract the description of the MSS. from 
which the “Chronicles of the Fleet” were 
taken :— 

“ My friend settled himself easy in his 
chair, and prepared to read the manuscript 
which had inspired us with so much curi- 
osity; but handling the papers, in his haste 
to begin, rather too carelessly, they slipped 
from his fingers and fell on the floor; and 
it was then we remarked the extraordinary 
variety of pieces of paper on which the 
story was written. Fly-leaves of books; 
scraps of paper in which such things as 
sugar, pepper, and pieces of butter evident- 
ly had been wrapped, formed the principal 
part of them; intermingled with which 
were sundry backs of letters, with the fre- 
quent address of “Mr. Seedy,” and 
occasionally ‘‘Alfred Seedy, Esquire,” 
from which we were led to cunjecture 
that such was the name of the literary 
character referred to by the old man as 
having penned these Chronicles of the 
Fleet Prison. They were written in vari- 
ous coloured inks, generally black, but 
sometimes red, and in some cases brown, 
and seemingly manufactured extempore 
from soot or blacking or some such mate- 
rial, The various slips of paper, how- 


ever, were regularly numbered, as if the 
writer had been accustomed to compose 
for the printer, and they were written in a 
tolerably legible hand, so that excepting 


when from lapse of time the ink had be- 
come a little faded, or when a blot occur- 
ed here and there, which my friend point- 
ed out to me as having been possibly oc- 
casioned by the tears of the writer, there 
was no difficulty in reading the manu- 
scripts. Altogether there was an appear- 
ance of genuineness about them which 
made us feel that we had in our hands the 
records of real events,written by @ person 
who either had witnessed what he des- 
cribed, or had taken down his _ histories 
which he related from the lips of those who 
were the actual actors in them.” 


_— 


The Great Oyer of Poisoning. By Andrew 
Amos, Esq., late member of the Supreme 
Council of India. London, Bentley and 
Co. 

When any writer brings before the public 

a work professedly with the intention of 

rendering clearer and more distinct a de- 

tached portion of history, he is on every 
ground entitled to a fair field, to have his 
book fully and minutely investigated, and 
fairly criticised. Many historical works are 
published with high sounding titles, bear- 
ing the names of authors of some repute, 
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which cannot be recommended as being 
particularly remarkable for either erudition 
or accuracy. A man is somewhat interested 
from a diversity of causes with an occur- 
rence in history, immediately he conceives 
that by a tew months studious application 
to the subject, he will be enabled to present 
to the world an elaborate, though, at the 
same time, perfectly futile research, com-, 
posed of details entirely unconnected with 
the matter under investigation, but which 
may, in some measure, serve to allure the 
partially ignorant into a belief that he has 
effected sume striking improvement upon 
the records of history, handed down to the 
present generation. It should be remarked, 
at the commencement, that Mr. Amos has 
not, in his opinion, been influenced by these 
considerations. Possessing a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, being a man of 
sound classical and historical reading—one 
who has filled most worthily a high and 
honourable position in judicial affairs—the 
sole end that apparently has prompted him 
to enter upon his work is, the desire to 
render more intelligible that extraurdinary 
event named by Sir Edward Coke, “ The 
Great Oyer of Poisoning;” to throw a 
light upon an affair which hitherto has 
been regarded in a doubtful and, conse- 
quently, partially incorrect manner. Even 
in this much vaunted day of enlightenment, 
few are cognisant of the precise nature of 
this deed, and still fewer can even foint toany 
book of note in which shall be found matter 
that will atone for the deficiency. Historical 
reading is a branch of literature much dis- 
regarded by allclasses. To bear in minda 
few prominent and remarkable facts by way 
of serving as illustrations, to enrich a 
volume or adorn a speech, seems all for 
which history is now read—an assertion as 
perfectly trueasit is unaccountable. Strange 
that the most interesting and useful part of 
the educatiunal system should be so unac- 
countably and injudiciously neglected. One 
cause more probably than any other is in- 
strumental in aiding this growing evil, the 
embittered politica) sentiment indulged in 
by historians, who, carried away by their 
mis-placed reverence on the one side, and 
ill-judged repugnance on the other, picture 
in glowing and highly tinted colvurs, or 
throw deeply and darkly into the shade, 
matters of vital importance to a reading 
community, and with which an honest 
recorder of events (for such should 
be the historian) is in no way con- 
cerned, than to chronicle faithfully a series 
of events. How seldom is this done? 
There are some few in whom is centred a 
noble and comparatively unerring mind, 
who, unawed by contemporary opinions, 
uninfluenced by the petty intrigues of 
political sections, have written truly—these 
are but few, and who form grand exceptions 
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to the general class. With this rule it is 
either to sketch a case as glaringly 
and palpably guilty as human invention 
can possibly make it, per fas et nefas, 
and render other statements as in- 
nocent and harmless as a writer’s pen 
is capable of making them. This may 
be easily seen from the contradictory state- 
ments frequently found in the writings of 
different historians. Swayed by a diffe- 
rent party, and when entering with any 
degree of detail upon a matter of impor- 
tance, carried away either by their mis- 
placed admiration of an unwise political 
sect, it is considered honest to abjure all 
previously entertained opinions, and write 
in connection with, a3 well as antagonistic 
to,a party; sothat it becomes a rare thing 
to fall over an impartially written histori- 
cal chronicle. It is, nevertheless, we are 
able to affirm with pleasure, that as far as 
we are able to judge, from a careful read- 
ing of Mr. Amos’s work, that it is the 
most elaborate, as well as clear, and, we 
we have no compunction in adding, most 
correct and carefully compiled record of 
that tragedy to which we have alluded, 
and the remarkable events by which it was 
followed. Sometime in the reign of James 
the First, the Earl of Essex, a boy of 
fourteen, was married to the Lady Frances 
Howard, a girl of equally tender years, 
she being but thirteen; and upon the sub- 
sequent career of licentiousness and cri- 
minal enjoyment of the bride is the book 
now under notice written. Seven years 
after this juvenile bridal, by an official 
investigation, a separation was_ effected, 
and the Lady Frances Howard became 
the wife of the Earl of Somerset, one of 
the favourites of “the king, and who, with 
his countess, three years after, were the 
chief actors in the Great Oyer of Poison- 
ing, and appeared to answer to the charges 
recorded against them in Westminster 
Hall, for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. We do not purpose extracting, nor 
entering into any legal dissertation with 
reference to the validity of the different 
portions of evidence received upon this 
trial; but rather passingly to notice the 
comments made by the author upon some 
of the most important matters in connection 
with this circumstance. Certainly, through- 
out the whole of historical annals there 
are mentioned but few reigns in which the 
sovereignty of England was so entirely 
under the control of royal favourites as in 
the time of the first James. When men 


raised from the obscurest and meanest po- 
sitions in society, by an extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune become admitted 
into the sovereign’s confidence, and wielded 
the mighty power in conformity with their 
bigoted and prejudiced notions—for igno- 
rant men, as these courtly parasites were, 
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must necessarily be incapable of judging 
fairly or reasoning justly—when in their 
hands reposed the royal prerogative, it 
cannot excite much wonderment in the 
minds of thinking men, that misrule 
should have been predominant; for, even 
supposing that any one possessed in him- 
self the elements of being able rightly 
to govern, his tenure of office and royal 
conscience but depended upon the uncer- 
tainty of kingly will, at all times of short 
duration, that the disorder consequent upon 
the disgrace of these men could not be 
guarded against before it was again thrown 
into commotion. But scarcely had the 
vessel of power righted herself from the 
sulden havoc of the storm, than another 
and equally destructive sea threatened with 
increased fury to dash her against the rocks 
of disquietude, but by new guidance the 
state-vessel rode for a time under another 
helmsman, combatting the wrath of pedantic 
royalty, and striving to avoid the stormy 
decrees of the council chamber; upon this 
Mr. Amos remarks truly that “ the aliena- 
tion of the king’s affection from Somerset 
und the ascendancy of Villiers are very 
necessary to be borne in mind throughout 
the legal proceedings, from the first collec- 
tion of the evidence to the verdict of the 
eers. Of the influence of a reigning 
avourite in directing and stimulating the 
exertions of men of the most gifted intel- 
lects we have ample proofs in Lord Bacon’s 
letters. There can be as little doubt on the 
one hand that Villiers was most anxious that 
the Earl of Somerset should be irrevocably 
excluded from the royal favour as on the 
other that the success of Bacon’s promotion 
to chancellorship very much depended upon 
the good word of Villiers.” Truly a pretty 
state of things, exhibiting the blindness of 
justice evd influence of mercenary matters 
upon legal tribunals. The conglomeration 
of evidence that was brought to bear upon 
this trial is of the most singular description. 
The whole, or, at least, very nearly so, of 
the people high in offize, seemed desirous 
of collecting information and accumulating 
documents intentionally to nullify that 
which the other strove to effect. For this 
end the most dishonest practices were re~ 
sorted to, the most unscrupulous means 
brought into play to carry out their dia- 
bolical machinations; each most vigorously 
maintaining that doctrine of instability, 
that the end justified the means. It was a 
farcical representation, in which king, 
courtiers, and lawyers played the chief 
characters. ‘To dignify it with the name of 
a legal tribunal, were but to cast insult 
upon the English bar, fur when it is found 
that the instigators of the crime were par- 
doned, because sheltered by rank and title, 
and that the less guilty —the hirelings, 
were hanged, it produces no other effect 
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than to excite feelings of disgust and 
contempt uot easily allayed at the proceed- 
ings in the then called courts of justice in 
the reign of James the First, and upon 
which our author remarks that, “ The 
course of proceeding in ancient times for 
crushing an individual who had excited 
fears or kindled hatred in the breast of a 
sovereign was somewhat after the following 
manner : — Written examinations were 
taken in secret, and often wrung from pri- 
soners by the agunies of the rack. Such 
parts of these documents, and such parts 
only as were criminative, were read before 
a judge, removeable at the will of the 
crown, and a jury packed for the occasion, 
who gave their verdict under the fear of 
fine and imprisonment. Speedily the go- 
vernment published whatever accounts of 
the trials suited their purposes. Subser- 
vient divines were next appointed to ‘ press 
the consciences, as it was called, of the 
condemned in their cells and on the scaffold, 

_ and the transaction terminated with another 
government brochure, full of dying contri- 
tion and eulogy by the criminal on all who 
had been instrumental in bringing him to 
the gallows.” With this extract we now 
leave this valuable work until a future 
number. There is much upon which we 
should wish to make a few remarks. The 
book deserves notice, and cannot fail to 
speak much for the energy with which Mr. 
Amos has sought. out the necessary and vo- 
luminous documents, with the view of giving 
the true facts of this most mysterious and, 
certainly, complicated case. 


Don Quisote de la Mancha. London, 
James Burns. 

We are glad that this forms the subject 
of the third volume of the Selece Library; 
for there are but few who have not read 
the exploits of Don Quixote—his sallies 
against windmills and wine skins—his 
countless absurdities, and remember the 
mathematical genius of Sancho Panza 
when attempting the solution of a problem. 
We must plead guilty to having in our ju- 
venile days joyously skipped over and 
greedily devoured the myriads of extrava- 
gancies of the knight-errand with delight. 
Cervantes was a great author, none of those 
scribbling novelists writing to pander to 
an immoral taste, but one who wrote sa- 
tires and romances that have neither been 
equalled nor — A Spaniard once 
said, that the publication of Don Quixote's 
history had ruined the Spanish monarchy, 
for since that time men had grown ashamed 
of honour and of love, and thought but of 
satisfying their lust and pursuing their for- 
tune. With due regard for this opinion, 
we, with the utmost deference, beg to differ 
most materially from the assertion. It 
was not from the birth of Cervantes’ writ- 


ings that Spain dates its fall, nor from the 
production of this romance, virtually a 
satire upon the ridiculous monstrosities of 
that dubious description of gentlemen lux- 
urating in the equally doubtful nom de 
guerre of knights-errand, but from the in- 
dividual assumption by each titled Spa- 
niard of aristocratical power. Every man 
of wealth in Spain not only in the perfecti- 
bility of his own imagination, believed 
himself a king, but tyrannically exercised 
his arbitrary power, and to this cause alone 
may be attributed the downfall of Spain. 
Throughout the whole of Don Quixote, 
manly courage is not ridiculed, but that 
species of pomposity sometimes called 
chivalry, without having amongst its ele- 
mentary parts one single iota of heroism, 
and upon which we would quote the edi- 
tor’s words, when speaking of the genius 
of Cervantes, in delineating the history of 
the Spanish Don. He remarks; “ In no- 
thing is his consummate skill perceived 
more, than in the way in which he pre- 
vents us from confounding the follies of the 
knights-errand, and of the debased books 
of romance, with the generous heart and 
actions of the true christian gentleman. 
In spite of his hallucination, who can help 
respecting Don Quixote himself? We 
Jaugh indeed at the ludicrous situations 
into which his madness is for ever getting 
him, but we must reverence the good 
christian cavalier, who amidst all, never 
thinks less of anything than himself, than 
of his own interest. What is his charac- 
ter? It is that of one possessing virtue, 
imagination, genius, hind feeling, all that 
can distinguish an elevated soul and an 
affectionate heart.” Cervantes was the 
originator of a description of romance writ- 
ing that has often been attempted to be 
imitated, but never has been followed, and 
whether we look upon his dramatic writings 
or take up Don Quixote, there is that su- 
periority of genius so eminently displayed, 
which renders his work so highly valuable. 
It is with honest expressions we thank 
this publisher for the track he is taking in 
selecting works for publication. The three 
that have already been issued, speak well 
fur the taste brought to bear upon the 
matter—they are such as are suited to the 
general mind, and Don Quixote, such as it 
has been read, will be heartily welcomed. 


Dyson’s Drawing Book. No. 1, 8, 21, 24. 
London, Dyson. 

This work is exceedingly well got up, 
but of its merits in more essential particu- 
lars, we are unable to judge by the de- 
tached specimens submitted to us. 


The Poor Renewal Act. London, Dyson. 
This is one of Mr. Dyson’s cheap re- 
prints of important statutes, and will be 
¢ ; 
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found especially useful to guardians, over- 
seers, and other persons engaged in the 
administration of the poor laws. In an 
appendix, we find “the opinion of her 
majesty’s attorney and _ solicitor-generals 
on the construction of the act,” a subject 
upon which the legal profession are much 
at variance. 


What is Life Assurance? By Jenkin 
Jones. London, Longman and Co. 
This excellent and clearly written pam- 
phlet is received at so late an hour, that we 
must defer an extended notice of it until 
next month. We shall only state, that to 
the insurer, it will prove invaluable. 


A Treatise on the Human Teeth and Gums. 
By J. W. Merton, M. R. C.S. London, 
J. G. Collins. 

There are few persons who would not 
profit by the perusal of this little work, 
which contains the amplest information on 
the subject of the teeth, their diseases, and 
their remedies, and is written in a familiar 
style, perfectly divested of all tech ical 
phraseology. 


Counsels to Young Men. 

The Young Lady's Monitor and Married 
Women’s Friend. By Mrs. Maxwell. 
The Lady’s Guide to Epistolary Corres- 
pondence. By Mrs. Maxwell. 
London, R. W. Winn; Edinburgh, Bowack. 
The titles of these works sufficiently in- 
dicate their purpose and character; we 
now therefore only say, they are got up 
in avery elegant style, and would make 
appropriate gifts at this season of the year. 





Notes of the sAlonth. 


Progress oF Pusitic Epucarion, 

If there is any point on which public 
opinion is assuming daily more reasonable 
shape and consistency, it is that of educa- 
tion. Thirty or forty years ago is a suffi- 
ciently long vista to look through to bring 
the dregs and dead carcase of the old sys- 
tem of education within our contempla- 
tion. After that date, there arose a heav- 
ing and excitement of the educational 
chaotic system, and several scholars arose 
who thought it advisable to remodel and 
improve the modes of conveying instruc- 
tion both to the higher and lower classes 
of society. The names of Dr. hig: of 
Reading, and his brother, the Rev. E. Val- 
py, of Norwich, are cherished by many 
as having, both by their publications and 
their oral instructions, performed a mighty 
service by the improvements they intro- 
duced. In accordance with their efforts, 
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the old habit of. reading everything in 
Greek through a Latin medium—the use 
of grammars and lexicons written in the 
language of perfected scholars, instead of 
the native tongue of such as wished to 
make themselves acquainted with the an- 
cient languages—then arose; and editions 
were no longer commented upon in notes 
—_ difficult to understand as the pas- 
sage they were meant to elucidate. The 
plainest and simplest ways of conveying 
illustration were now preferred to the old 
scholastic method of the middle ages, 
which had, doubtless, been useful in ity 
time, but was now superseded, in accor- 
dance with the greater enlightenment of 
the age. 

As to the humbler classes of the com- 
munity, until Drs. Bell and Lancaster 
showed, in England, the possibility of edu- 
cating them, and Fellenberg and his col- 
leagues, on the continent, practically de- 
monstrated what mighty stores of talent 
and intellect might be developed in them, 
they were altogether regarded as a body 
ineapable of erudition and enlightenment, 
These steps aroused the strongest preju- 
dices at the time, and there are even now 
people living who have, apparently, some 
misgivings whether teaching the lower 
orders to read and write is not something 
a kin with dealing in magic and the 
black arts, and who have a spirit of fear 
come over them when they contemplate 
the fact of footmen being able to read, 
and ladies’ maids decypher their lady’s 
hand- writing (often no easy task). 

Matters, however, have gone gradually 
forward, and literary knowledge has no 
longer remained confined to a caste of 
literati. The gaping multitude no longer 
are strvek dumb at the exclusive acquire- 
ments of the scientific recluse; nor can it 
be said of them now in the language of 
the poet— 


“ And still he talked, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew.’ 


Year after year has witnessed further 
improvements, and several bold and startl- 
ing theories have each had their day, 
while there has still been something crude 
and lame in the totality of education. 

The university system was greatly re- 
modelled and improved, and a more ex- 
tensive and accurate investigation of clase 
sic literature and its tributary streams of 
knowledge was pursued at Oxford, and the 
flame thus lit up soon kindled emulative 
exertions at the sister -university; but 
Cambridge still continued to make mathe- 
matical science her distinctive boast and 
characteristic. For a season, indeed, that 
kind of knowledge was so pre-eminently 
honoured, that it bore off the uncontested 
palm of superiority. 
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For several years, the material and ma- 
thematical sciences appeared to have the 
exclusive preference in public estimation. 
A tendency to materialism was apprehend 
ed; and the public mind recovered itself 
from the extreme devotion to these sciences 
to a conviction that the theory of education 
had not yet been fully developed. 

A subsequent stage adding the sciences 
conversant with matter and its modifica- 
tions, absorbed the public taste in such 
branches of natural philosophy, until a 
tendency to materialism, and a materialisa- 
tion of truth created alarm; and the intel- 
lect of the country became aware that 
even this extreme devotion to the sciences 
above alluded to did not fill up the idea of 
a perfect culture of the man. 

We next must glance at the movements 
on the continent. Everywhere a convic- 
tion seems to have prevailed that their 
ancient systems were deficient. The 
foreign universities increased their efforts 
to advance with the advancing tide of pub- 
lic opinion. They pursued with increasing 
ardour their course of instructions by the 
professorial system, and great praise must 
be accorded to what has been done in Ger- 
many, in Prussia, and in Holland, and to 
their mighty efforts to embrace, by a na- 
tional system, all classes of the commu- 
nity. 

There is, however, one grand defect in 
the continental systems; they aim at the 
accomplishment of particular objects—to 
make a man a lawyer, a physician, or fit 
him-for any other special walk of life; but 
it has been felt and regretted that they do 
not mould and elevate his character and 
information on a truly broad and liberal 
scale,—they make the accomplished jurist, 
or elegant linguist, but they do not culti- 
vate a high moral appreciation of his duties 
and responsibilities us one of the great 
human family. ‘They prepare him for his 
art, or his trade, or his profession, but they 
do not elevate either his natural sentiments 
or his principles as a member of the vast 
human fraternity. ‘They own this abroad; 
we are not displeased to find others feel 
their deficiencies as well as ourselves, 

Is there any hope, then, of amelioration? 
We would not willingly incur reprehension 
for a conceited, overweening appreciation 
of the efforts of our own times, but we do 
apprehend that a better order of things is 
on the point of arising. A great deal has 
already been done that will prove service- 
able. The efforts of previous years and 
various systems are accurately recorded. 
We ponier over their mistakes. We have 
gone through the process of an extensive 
induction, and it is no great praise that we 
who have the benefits of the experiments 
and experience of preceding ages, should 
be able to define to ourselves an improved 
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course. We find in the records of the last 
half century, various theories have been 
shipwrecked, and the shoal or rock on 
which they split is noted down in charts 
for our mental guidance, 

But it is not only in the subjects to be 
taught, and the balance to be preserved in 
the various departments of knowledge, that 
we have increased and daily improving in- 
formation, but the art of teaching itself has 
fallen under the scrutinising gaze of 
modern enlightenment. The didactic art— 
the best method of conveying knowledge 
and developing the intellect of the scholar 
—in a word, the theory of education is 
now beginning to be accurately defined, 
and practically followed out. 

In some countries this is sought to be 
accomplished by forming schools to train 
teachers, or, as they are termed, “ Normal 
Schools,” a good and praiseworthy effort, 
and one which has, to a considerable ex- 
tent, been successful inHolland andPrussia; 
but we really believe it has been reserved 
for our own year to witness the rise of a still 
better and more efficient system forcarrying 
onwards the march of civilisation. We allude 
to an institution which is now forming to 
embody scholastics as a regular profession, 
and to test the competency of such as are 
entering upon the important business of 
education. If we are rightly informed, 
this new institution, “ The Coilege of Pre- 
ceptors,” does not aim at any exclusive 
prerogative to itself, but in a way similar 
to the admission into the medical profession, 
it holds out a diploma to such as shall be 
found able to pass the examination it pro- 
poses as tests of their qualifications. While 
this collegiate body will be able to act with 
the power which collective intelligence 
confers—to concentrate and embody the 
improvements developed in our own country 
and abroad, the public will, at the same 
time, be enabled to secure themselves from 
the delusive pretensions of ignorant men, 
who, without any certificate of their ability, 
assume the post of teacher; and the middle 
classes of society will be especially bene- 
fited, for they have hitherto been the prey 
of every pompous pretender who could 
manage to secure spacious premises, and 
the aid of a village painter to emblazon 
some desperate word, “seminary,” “ aca- 
demy,” or what not, to the admiration of 
his simple- hearted neighbours. The higher 
classes have already their protection in the 
diplomas of the universities, which the 
teachers of the higher order of society 
must possess. The lower classes are gene- 
rally under the clergy, or great proprietors 
in their neighbourhood. But the middie 
classes, we repeat, needed some protecticn 
ef the kind, which this new institution 
offers, and we altogether coincide in the 
high eulogiums which in Tar Mirror, ia 
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« Hood’s Magazine,” and in an extensive 
portion of the periodical press, have been 
expressed of this new collegiate institution. 

May it prosper! May it be successful 
in raising that highly praiseworthy class 
of men into an honoured profession. For 
the classes, upon which the defence of our 
great social and political institutions de- 
pends, must imbibe through these instructors, 
principles which will continue to sustain 
and elevate their character—or prejudices 
inimical to the advancement of civilisation; 
and the sentiments of those who are in- 
structed must always be tinged and in- 
fluenced by the dignity and abilities of their 
preceptors. 

CoLLecE oF PrecrPTors. 

We present to our readers the follow- 
ing address: 

“The Council of the College of Pre- 
ceptors desires to address both the public 
and the scholastic profession, and to invite 
their most serious attention to the con- 
sideration of their plans, which have been 
hitherto most favourably received and 
universally recognised as well adapted for 
effecting the objects proposed. ‘The society 
was established in the month of June last, 
and already it has enrolled a large portion 
of those private school-masters who are 
most anxious to raise the standard of edu- 
cation. It wishes also especially to ad- 
dress those yourg men who are desirous of 
entering the profession, because it offers 
them the greatest and most important ad- 
vantages; it gives them at once, and at an 
easy rate, the full opportunity of certifying 
their acquirements by an undeniable au- 
thority; it gives them the power of placing 
an impassable barrier between themselves 
and the charlatans, and without limiting 
their endeavours to one trial, it is prepared 
to record their gradual acquirements as 
they continue to ascend in the intellectual 
scale. In its general plans, this society 
proposes to obtain legislative authority for 
the formation of a Faeulty of Education 
with ali the rights and immunities that are 
granted to the existing Faculties of Law 
and Medicine; to improve and extend the 
knowledge of the ancient classics; to cul- 
tivate and encourage mathematical acquire- 
ments, an acquaintance with mixed sciences 
and general literature; especially to intro- 
duce and promote a knowledge of the art 
of teaching: to discountenance and dis- 
card ali illogical and empirical systems of 
education; to encourage learning and 
merit from every source: or, in other words, 
it proposes to establish a National Insti- 
tution for the advancement and improve- 
ment of all the intellectual powers; and 
from the exhaustless mines of native intel- 
lect to draw out educators who will render 
our countrymen in every class not only 


competent, but even superior in their in- 
tellectual qualifications to the duties which 
society demands of them, and this without 
the necessity of engrafting any ill-suited 
continental system on our cherished habits 
and customs.” 

At the same time that we most sincerely 
approve of the exertions of the council and 
their views, and that we place in them the 
utmost confidence, as being men of prac- 
tice and not of theory only, we would 
warn them that they have undertaken an 
Herculean labour, and that they must pro- 
ceed. ‘They are yet only on the threshold 
of their undertaking, and they must enter 
on their more practical department with 
the utmost energy and perseverance. They 
have the duty both of teaching parents 
und children; they have to create teachers 
and to remunerate their talents; they have 
to contend against obsolete modcs and ob- 
solete subjects; they have to untrammel 
the minds of the nation, and to teach 
them how to think, and consequently howto 
eet. But they begin with the foundation, 
and if that be made sure, whatever is built 
upon it will be sure. We can almost hail 
the time when people will, everyone, 
think for themselves—when common-sense 
will be a common article, and mysticism 
and superstition will be heard of only in 
story. So, with what great ends may not 
the way be paved! We are advocates for 
peace, and wars would cease if the people 
were more wise. We are anxious for 
many and great social improvements, the 
realisation of which we scarcely ever did 
anticipate before this society came into ex- 
istence, and we only hope that they possess 
mind and energy equal to their task. We 
shall anxiousiy watch their proceedings on 
the 2cth of December, and at their forth- 
coming examination, and skall be glad to 
find that they realise our wishes. Here- 
sies and fallacies have shrouded us, and 
do shroud us, on every side, and the first 
rays-of truth and honest intentions break 
upon us like the first rays of the morning 
sun. We see not yet the full orb, but we 
would anticipate its brightness. We would 
see our country as great in learning and 
knowledge as she is in war and commerce, 
But when we inspect the examination tests 
of the college, we find the council have 
overlooked the necessity for establishing 
an examination in moral courage. The 
society have not, perhaps, felt the impor 
tance of this subject, but we shall return 
to it—with only stating at present, that its 
extension is very requisite, and well worth 
their attention. 

BremMInGuaM PartiaAMENTARY Society. 

We are glad to perceive that this insti- 
tution is receiving the notice it deserves. 
We copy the tollowing from Douglas 
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Jerrold :—“ We hail with pleasure every 
association which has an educational ob- 
ject in view, and this new movement in 
Birmingham, original in its design, appears 
to us of a very useful character. It is to 
consist of 150 members, and, in one essen- 
tial point, to be constructed on the model 
of the House of Commons. An individual 
is to be elected premier by a majority of 
suffrages, and, out of the members, he 1s to 
choose his own cabinet. It is expected 
that each member of the administration 
will make himself master of all that may 
appertain to his official department, and 
thus that stores of useful information will be 
poured forth in the debates, They who 
aspire to office as the opposition, will be 
compelled to qualify themselves for attacks 
on their rivals, and by this plan of defence 
and assault, it is expected that political 
education may be materially promoted. 
This novel scheme is likely to do much 
good, if practically carried out with zeal 
and energy.” The institution, however, 
originated in London, andthe Birmingham 
is an offshoot from the parent society. A 
soirée will be held early in January to cele- 
brate its establishment, and we purpose 
going down to Birmingham to attend it. 

Birmincuam Potytecanic Institution. 

For the information of our friends in 
Birmingham, we beg to announce that we 
shall lecture at the above institution on the 
5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th. of January; at 
all events, four times in January and Feb- 
ruary, though the dates may be not quite 
correct. 

Frencu Emprorvery. 

We are happy to inform our friends, but 
more particularly our fair readers, whose 
welfare and interest are more immediately 
affected by it, of an establishment in this 
metropolis which is carried on, not by the 
artificial powers of machinery moved by 
steam or water, but by the aid of superior 
taste for the fine arts, requiring the appli- 
cation of thousands of hands, which can be 
genteelly and profitably employed, in pro- 
ducing the various articles manufactured. 

We refer to the manufactory of embroi- 
deries, which has lately been introduced 
into this oountry by a gentleman well- 
known to the literary world, as the author 
of different statistical and commercial 
works, F. O. Hubner, Esq., the English 
correspondent of the Austrian Lloyd, who 
has proved himself not a mere theoretical 
man, but an experienced practical man of 
business. 

The manufactory produces embroideries, 
oncambric and muslin, of the very best 
quality, to whose accomplishment several 
French and Swiss ladies had been induced 
to accept engagements to assist the manu- 
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facturer, not only by their own work, but 
more particularly by instructing respecta- 
ble English females gratuitously, on condi- 
tion of a short apprenticeship. Several of 
those learners have already made great 
proficiency, and are able to earn sufficient 
to support themselves, or to obtain in their 
leisure hours, sufficient pocket-money to 
be independent of their parents’ purse. 
They work at home by their own fireside, 
@ system which recommends the work, par- 
ticularly to our well-educated, but not 
opulent countrywomen. 

Hitherto, we have been solely supplied 
with these embroideries from France and 
Switzerland, but our fashionable retailers 
at the West-End had often a vexatious 
competition through the custom-house 
officers, whose ignorance of the wholesale 
prices have repeatedly induced them to 
seize the goods, under pretence of their 
being undervalued, although it has been 
proved they had been declared 10 and 20 
per cent. above the original invoice prices, 
and then retailed by them at their sales. 
This shameful system, which sanctions the 
speculations of public officers, made it 
nearly impossible to import, the importer 
being unable to declare and pay duties on 
retail prices, when his object is only to 
sell to the wholesale ; and had the effect 
of prohibiting the article. 

There is very little doubt that we are 
chiefly indebted to smuggling for the beau- 
tiful handkerchiefs and collars which are 
displayed by the fair ladies in our distin- 
guished circles; but as much as we like the 
result, we never can approve of the princi- 
ple, and we are happy to see it altered by 
the new establishment. 

It produves any article as cheap as the 
manufactories in France, and the goods 
display in the original designs, as well as 
in the execution, a high degree of perfec- 
tion, which reflects great honour on Mr. 
Hiibner, and praise to our young English 
ladies, who, in so short a time, have acquir- 
ed the art of making such a new use of 
their needles. 

In fairness to our Scotch friends, we 
must observe that they have for man 
years introduced the French needlewor 
into their country, and have supplied our 
markets with large quantities; but im- 
portant as their manufactory may be in 
regard to the national interest, their pro- 
ducts are of an inferior description te 
those which we mentioned here, and are 
not considered the same kind of goods. 

In some towns of France, the embroide- 
ry work forms the principal employment of 
the leisure hours of most of the young 
ladies of respectability, and however diffi- 
cult it may appear to English ladies at first, 
the tediousness to the beginner is soon 
overcome by the interest that is created, 
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in being occupied with such elegant work, 
and by the little exertion which is required 
afterwards, so that on the continent, ladies 
of 60 and 70 years, gain still their liveli- 
hood by it! When our fair countrywomen 
have such inducements, we are fully per- 
suaded they will not be found wanting in 
taste and perseverance in aiding, by their 
ability, to accomplish the object of the in- 
troducer of these useful establishments, and 
to secure themselves at once profitable em- 
ployment and tasteful recreation. 

Wuittincton CLuB AND METROPOLITAN 

ATHENZUM, 

A ‘general meeting of the members of 
the Whittington Club, was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on 
Monday, the 7th of December, 1846, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
a draft body of laws prepared by the coun- 
cil for the regulation and government of 
the institution. 

Upwards of 500 persons who had already 
enrolled themselves as members of the club, 
were assembled and took a very lively in- 
terest in the proceedings throughout the 
evening. 

It had been announced that Douglas 
Jerrold, Esq., would preside on this occa- 
sion, but that gentleman being prevented 
attending by indisposition, it was proposed 
that Mr. Jenkin Jones should conduct the 
business of the evening. 

The CuarrMan considered the proper 
course would be for the secretary, in the 
first instance, to read the draft of laws as 
prepared by the council, and that afterwards 
they should be proposed and discussed 
seriatim, when it would be competent for 
any member to suggest whatever altera- 
tions he might think fit. 

A Member asked whether the laws would 
take effect from that evening? 

The Chairman said, that whatever laws 
should be agreed upon on this occasion, 
would at once come into operation, and re- 
main in force until the next general meet- 
ing in February, when it was intended they 
should again undergo discussion and re- 
vision. . 

The Secretary then read the draft of 
laws, after which each clause was taken 
seriatim, 

The preamble and the two first clauses, 
which declared a determination to found 
the institution and set forth the objects 
thereof, having been agreed to, 

The Secretary read the third clause, 
which regulated the election of ladies to 
be members, by which it was declared, that 
no lady should be admitted a member of 
the club without being previously intro- 
duced by two ludy members, and approved 
of by the ladies’ committee. 

r. Lewis objected to the wording of 
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this law. It speed to him to cast a re- 
flection on a class whom he was sure they 
all held in the highest esteem. He saw no 
reason why so great a check should be 
placed in the way of ladies becoming mem- 
bers of the institution. The nomination 
itself would be quite sufficient without the 
subsequent approval of the ladies’ council. 

The Chairman: The best reason that can 
be given for the law, as it is framed, is that 
it has been prepared in accordance with 
the express wishes of the ladies themselves, 

The law was then agreed to. 

On the clause declaring that the annual 
subscription should be one guinea for Lon- 
don members, and half-a-guinea for country 
members, being read, 

The Chairman said, this was a very im- 
portant clause, and he hoped therefore it 
would be discussed in a calm and conside- 
rate spirit, for upon the amount of sub- 
scription depended the success of the un- 
dertaking altogether. 

No gentleman, rising to make any ob- 
jection to the clause, the chairman was 
about to put it to the vote, when, 

Mr. Percy B. St. Joun said,—that as 
he was happy to see no member was dis- 
posed to raise any objection, he should 
offer but few words upon this clause ; it 
could not, however, escape the notice of the 
meeting that this was, as the chairman had 
truly stated, the very pivot upon which the 
whole of their proceedings turned; for if 
they should make a mistake in the amount 
of the subscription to be paid by each 
member, either by fixing too high or too 
low a figure, their project must entirely 
fail. Now what was the first object they 
sought to obtain? most undoubtedly that 
of members. The very purpose for which 
the Whittington Club was originated, was 
to afford an opportunity to a very large 
and meritorious class of persons in the me- 
tropolis and throughout all the populous 
towns of the kingdom, to avail themselves 
of the advantages which the system of 
clubs and of literary societies that had of 
late years been introduced was calculated 
to confer. But this would be impossible, if 
the terms of admission should exceed the 
means of those for whose benefit the insti- 
tution was professed to be established. It 
should be borne in mind, that the novel- 
ty of this institution consisted in the 
combination of the club and Atheneum. 
As yet, those individuals who it was to 
be expected would form the vast majo- 
rity of a society like this, were at present 
compelled to resort to taverns, chop- houses 
and coftee shops, where they paid a high 
rate for those refreshments which it was 
intended to supply them with, by the means 
of a club, at very moderate prices. And if 
these young men wished to cultivate lite- 
rary habits, they were obliged to become 




















































subscribers to institutions, at sums that 
pressed heavily upon thcir resources, and 
might be very fairly inferred that great 
numbers of them were obliged to forego 
the advantages of those institutions alto- 
gether. In his opinion, one guinea would 
be quite enough to ensure success to their 
undertaking. He was the more inclined to 
believe this from the very principle upon 
which it was based—that of cheapness— 
since cheapness was now the commercial 
order of the day. Wherever that principle 
had been introduced, it had been inva- 
riably successful; and in no department, 
perhaps, had it been more conspicuously 
so than in that of literature. Who could 
estimate the vast amount of good which 
cheap literature had conferred upon man- 
kind! and it was a very distinguisha- 
ble feature in the case of literature that 
in proportion to the cheapness was the 
excellence of the productions. Without 
wishing to make any invidious observations, 
he might boldly challenge a comparison 
between a “Chambers,” and a “ Metropo- 
litan” journal—a three-half-penny and a 
three-and-sixpenny work! But there would 
be something like a breach of faith if they 
were now to raise the subscriptions, for a 
great number of young men had joined 
them upon the distinct understanding that 
the amount should be only a guinea. If, 
however, it should ultimstely be found that 
one guinea was not equal to the expenses 
they would have to defray, it would be 
quite competent for them, on a future oc- 
casion, to increase it. He however enter- 
tained no apprehension on this point, and 
should therefore propose the adoption of 
the original clause. 

Mr. Lawrance was fearful that one 
guinea would be found too low a rate of 
subscription.—(Cries of * No, no.”) Their 
expenses at the outset would be very 
heavy, and it was most desirable that the 
institution should not be involved in debt. 
It would be much beiter to subscribe a 
larger sum in the beginning, so as to realise 
an amount equal to their outlay, and then, 
if it were found practicable, to reduce the 
subscription hereafter. 

Mr. HEBBERT entertained similar views 
to those of the last speaker. 

Mr. Harver thought they ought not to 
lose sight of the fact alluded to by Mr. St. 
John, namely, that almost every person 
who had paid his entrance fee had done so 
with the distinct understanding that the 
subscription would be one guinea. There 
appeared to him to be an unnecessary de- 
gree of alarm as to the large demands that 
they would have to meet. ‘These could 
only be incurred gradually; and what, per- 
haps, would form one of their heaviest 
items by-and-bye, when they should have 
become fully established, would in the be- 
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ginning be a mere nominal charge—he al- 
luded to the library. 

A Member thought it would be most 
beneficial to fix the sum as low as possible. 
The increase of numbers would make up 
for the lowness of the amount. It would 
shake the institution to its foundation, if 
they were, at the very commencement of 
their proceedings, to double the subscrip- 
tion, as originally announced. 

Mr. Peacock was in favour of the higher 
subscription. He stated that the Mechanics’ 
Institution started at the rate of one 
guinea a year, but the committee found it 
inipossible to carry out their objects, and 
the numbers fell off. They then raised the 
subscription four shillings a year, and the 
institution had ever since been in a flourish- 
ing condition. As to the increased sum 
operating as a prohibition of juvenile mem- 
bers, that he considered a mere phantom, 
for the very gratuities which they now paid 
to the waiters at the cotfee-houses, amounted 
to more than the whole subscription to this 
club would do. 

Mr. Yapp, the secretary, could not help 
observing that all the gentlemen who had 
argued in favour of increasing the sub- 
scription, had proceeded upon an erroneous 
assumption, They stated that a guinea 
subscription would not be adequate to 
meet the expenses of the institution, and 
therefore it was necessary that the sub- 
scription should be raised to two guincas; 
but this was altogether an erroneous view 
of the case. The subscription money was 
not intended to defray the preliminary 
expenses: those expenses would be paid 
out of the entrance fees. Now, although 
at present the entrance was half a guinea, 
yet it was intended, as soon as there should 
be 1000 members, that the fee should then 
be increased to one guinea. This would 
afford an ample fund for houses, furniture, 
and every other expense. Reference had 
been made to the Mechanics’ Institution; 
but the gentleman was incorrect in stating 
that the falling off of that institution was 
in consequence of the lowness of the sub- 
scription fee. The Mechanics’ Institution 
went on prosperously enough for a little 
time, and why only for a little time? Be- 
cause, scarcely had it been founded, than 
other similar institutions sprang up, and 
these drew away from the parent institu- 
tion all those who lived in their immediate 
locality. ‘The committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institution then tried the experiment of 
raising the subscription. This answered 
very well for a short time; but they soon 
fell off again, and they were now in a 
worse state than ever they were;.so that 
increasing their subscription did not pre- 
vent their gradual decline. The West- 
minster Literary Institution was at the 
same time the lowest in charge and the 
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most flourishing in numbers and utility. 
The great failure of all these institutions 
was in the selection of lectures and lec- 
turers. They gave too many, and upon 
subjects, oftentimes, tov abstruse and un- 
interesting to attract an audience. He 
had known a lecture delivered to not more 
than twenty-five persons. The Aldersgate 
Institution presented a model of good 
management, and the result was a large 
su"plus fund, after all the necessary outlay 
had been made. 

The clause fixing the subscription at 
one guinea was then agreed to amid loud 
cheers 

The Chairman said, that at present the 
council was two unwieldy for working pur- 
poses, and he should suggest that a manag- 
ing committee should be appointed. 

Mr. St. Joun — While regretting the 
necessity of appointing such a committee, 
acceded to the suggestion, and proposed 
that fifteen should constitue the committee. 

After a few observations the motion was 
agreed to. 

A vast majority of the meeting evinced 
their desire by repeated acclamations that 
the institution should be available on the 
Sundays, but there appeared to be a select 
few who were very strenuously opposed to 
it, and they contrived to keep an uproarious 
clamour for some time, but they at last 
yielded the point, and the Sunday was car- 
ried, amidst loud applause. The whole of 
the resolutions having been gone through, 
it was then ordered that the same should 
be printed as amended, and that copies be 
delivered to each member. The laws to 
take effect forthwith, but to be subject to 
revision atthe general meetingin February. 

The meeting, which continued crowded 
throughout the evening, and whose whole 
proceedings were marked by great business- 
like tact, broke up at eleven o’clock. 

Burra 1n Towns. 

The invaluable and generous services of 
Mr. Mackinnon, M. P. for Lymington, ap- 
pear about to be crowned with success. 
The public mind is thoroughly imbued 
with the conviction, that a change must 
take place; and when the enlightened au- 
thor of “Civilisation” introduces his mea 
sure into Parliament in the ensuing session, 
he will, we hope, be supported by the votes 
of men of all parties. ‘The subject is pla- 
ced in so clear a light, by the following 
speech, (delivered April 8, 1845) that we 
have no hesitation in transfering it to our 
columns :— 

Three years are past since first I called 
the attention of the House to the practice 
of interments in large towns. My sugges- 
tions were in the outset little attended to, 
even much laughter was excited: the idea 
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was by many deemed novel, if not vision- 
ary; but at length, with some reluctance, a 
committee was granted by the House to 
investigate the question. When the evi- 
dence of _— acquainted with the 
practice of intramural interments was 
brought before the committee; when the 
evidence of medical men, the first in this 
town, was given, the members of whom the 
committee was composed were astonished 
and shocked at the abominations disclosed; 
and they came to the unanimous resolution 
to recommend the abolition of interments 
within large towns and populous districts. 
Since that period petitions without number 
have been presented, aud the shocking 
practices prevalent in grave yards of the 
metropolis have appeared in various forms 
before the public, and have excited equal 
indignation and disgust. It is neither my 
inclination nor my intention tv enter into 
any statement of the customs of ancient 
times; L will only observe, that from the 
time of our Saviour and of the early chris- 
tians, until corruptions entered into the 
Church, no interments in churches or in 
towns took place. All the early christians 
were interred out of the precinets of the 
living. Not to take up the time of the 
House, I will at once proceed to the re- 
port of the ecclesiastical commission, which 
is as follows:— 

“Tho practice of burial in the church or 

chancel appears to us in many respects in- 
jurious, in some cases offensive, in some in- 
stances by weakening or deteriorating the 
fabric of the church, and in others by its 
tendency to affect the lives or health of the 
inhabitants. We are of opinion, that in 
future this practice should be discontinued, 
so far as the same can be effected without 
trenching on vested rights.” 
Now, sir, by whom is this signed? Not by 
any members of Parliament hostile to the 
Church, or desirous of innovation; not by 
any members of the Opposition, but by the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the follow- 
ing names: Durham, London, Wynford, 
Lincoln, ‘Tenterden, C. N. Tindal. Now 
let us see what say the committee of this 
House when it gives its Report:— 

“ Resolved (1842)—That the practice of 
interments within the precincts of large 
towns is injurious to the health of the in- 
habitants thereof, and frequently offensive 
to public decency.” 

On what is this report founded but on the 
most shocking evidence disclosed of the 
manner in which the remains of the dead 
are treated, and of the unhealthiness of the 
practice of putting the dead amongst the 
living. When Sir B. Brodie is asked, “ Do 
you consider the state of the grave yards 
in the metropolis as one cause of fever and 
disease?”’ his answer is, “I have always 
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considered that as one cause.” What 
states Dr. Chambers? “ I have no doubt,” 
he answers, “ that fever called typhus, even 
in the cleanly quarters of London, owe 
their origin to the escape of putrid miasma. 
I should presume that over-crowded bury- 
ing grounds would supply such effluvia 
most abundantly.” When this last report 
was alluded to by me in this place two 
years ago, my right hon. friend the secre- 
tary for the home department declared he 
was not yet satisfied; that he must require 
further evidence; and a special commission 
was issued to a very able and intelligent 
gentleman, Mr. Chadwick, to investigate 
the subject. What says his report?— 

“That all interments in towns where 

bodies decompose, contribute to the mass 
of atmospheric impurity injurious to the 
public health.” 
This able report is s» well known, and has 
been so generally perused, that I need not 
comment on it any longer; but I will next 
proceed to the last Commission on the 
Health of Towns, whose report was pub- 
lished early this session, which says— 

“ Amongst other causes of the deteriora- 
tion of the atmosphere in towns, our atten- 
tion was called to the practice of interring 
the dead in the midst of densely populated 
districts. Instances have been brought 
before the commissioners of the great evils 
arising from the condition of the grave- 
yards in several large towns, Shields, Sun- 
derland, Coventry, Chester, York, &c., and 
we deem it right to draw attention to the 
existence of such complaints.” 

Now, sir, it may seem that quite enough 
has been said by the commissioners on the 
health of towns, and by the committee, to 
satisfy the most incredulous that the nui- 
sance exists; but my right hon. friend still 
doubts, he is not yet satisfied: like St. 
Thomas, he is still incredulous. I cannot 
help thinking my right hon. friend does not 
like to believe in the nuisance, because it 
may be very difficult to remedy the same. 
One of the Popes in days gone by, when 
told the earth moved round the sun,—that 
such was discovered by Copernicus, said, 
“Tt may be true, and [ believe it, but I 
shall save much trouble to myself if I say 
I do not believe it, and I will persist that 
such is not the case.” Now the right hon. 
gentleman says the people are still desirous 
to continue the custom of interring the 
dead in the midst of the living; but I con- 
fess Iam ata loss to see what portion of 
the community is so desirous. Not the 
upper class. I am sure the middle classes 
are not; and I see no appearance in the 
lower class: on the contrary, I have pre- 
sented petitionssigned by thousands against 
interments in towns, and none have ap- 
peared on from a few interested per- 
sons, speculators in grave-yards in the 


metropolis in its favour. What says the 
gentleman who is Principal of Clement’s 
Inn? I will just read his letter to the 
House. 
24, Surrey Street, Strand, 3rd March, 1845. 
“ Sir— Observing that you intend to call 
the attention of the House of Commons to 
the necessity of promoting the health of 
large towns by preventing interments 
within their precincts; I beg, as the princi- 
pal of one of the minor Inns of Court (St. 
Clement’s Inn), to furnish you with a few 
facts of the most startling and disgusting 
character, and which establish at once a 
case of great injury to the health of a 
thickly populated district, and of disgrace 
to a civilised community. Within one- 
eight of a mile from Lincoln’s Inn, and 
abutting on St. Clement’s Inn, is a building 
known as Enon Chapel, now used by what 
is called a temperance society in the morn- 
ing for an infant school, and at night as an 
assembly room for dancing. The building 
measures less than sixty by twenty-nine 
feet, and the part occupied by the living is 
separated from the place of interment (a 
cellar) by an indifferently constructed 
wooden floor, the rafters of which are not 
even protected with lath and_ plaster. 
From 1823 to 1840, it is stated and ke- 
lieved, that upwards of ten thousand bodies 
were deposited in the cellar, not one- 
fiftieth part of which could have been 
crammed into it 1n separate coffins, had 
not a common sewer contiguous to the cel- 
lar afforded facility for removal of the old, 
as new supplies arrived, In the cellar 
there are now human remains, and the 
stench which at times issues through the 
floor is so intolerable as to render it ab- 
solutely necessary that the windows in the 
lantern roof should be kept open. During 
the summer months a peculiar insect 
makes its appearance; and in the adjoining 
very narrow thoroughfare, called St. Cle- 
ment’s Lane, densely inhabited by the 
poor, I need scarcely inform you, that 
fever, cholera, and other diseases, have 
prevailed to: a frightful extent. Over the 
masses of putrefaction to which I have 
alluded, are children varying in number 
from cne to two hundred, huddled to- 
gether for hours at a time, and at night the 
children are succeeded by persons, who 
continue dancing over the dead tll three 
and four o’clock in the morning. A band 
of music is in attendance during the whole 
night, and cards are played in a room ad- 
joining this chapel-charnel house. The 
police have declined to interfere, alleging 
that the building does not come under the 
description of a place of amusement, as de- 
fined by the act of 25 Geo. II, c. 36; and 
as there is no probability of the inhabitants 
in the immediate neighbourhood giving 
evidence of their own amusements being & 
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nuisance, there is little prospect of the 
saturnalia being discontinued, ualess the 
attention which you may be able to excite 
shall lead to the adoptiou of some extra- 
ordinary means for removing the Enon 
plague spot from the centre of the metro- 
polis.—I have the honour to be, sir, your 
very obedient humble servant, 
“ Grorce Brace.” 

“ William Alex. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P.” 
Now here is a highly an ven gentle- 
man, a lawyer, the head of Clement’s Inn, 
who tells you of the evil, and openly gives 
hisname, and permits me to mention it to 
the House. Before I sit down, allow me, 
sir, to allude to the opinion of a very good 
and able person, so early as the days of 
Charles II, Evelyn, the author of the ‘Sylva’ 
who says,— ae 

“The custom with the early Christians 
was, ‘In urbe ne sepelito ne urito.’ If then 
it was counted a thing so profane to bury 
in cities, much less would they have per- 
mitted it in their temples. Now, after all 
this, would it not raise our indignation to 
suffer so many persons without merit, per- 
mitted to lay their carcasses, not in the 


nave and body of the church only, but in 
the very chancel, next the communion 
table, ripping up the pavements and remov- 
ing the seats, &c., for some little gratifica- 
tion of those who should have more respect 
for decency at least.’” 

Now, Sir, I will only add, that in this me- 


tropolis, the number interred in the midst 
of the living, is one thousand in a week 
nearly; in the whole of the kingdom that 
number per day. What a hideous and dread- 
ful apprehension does not this number of 
dead interred among the living create as to 
the future consequences that may arise! 
What will this House have to answer for, 
if at the end of an uncertain period, a pesti- 
lence or some dircful malady should arise 
in the population, and spread universally 
through the ranks of society! What 
would, what will be said by Europe and 
the world, if in the nineteenth century, the 
disgraceful practice of interment of the 
dead in the midst of the living, is not only 
permitted, but practised, by the most civi- 
lised nation, in the most civilised metropo- 
lis, and amidst the most wealthy population 
of the world? Sir, I hope the vote of this 
night will at once declare the sense of this 
House, and put an end to a disgraceful 
abomination, of which the most barbarous 
people in this globe would be ashamed. If 
I succeed in moving my resolution, that in 
the opinion of this House the interments 
in the precincts of large towns and of po- 
pulous districts is injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants, and contrary to public de- 
cency, I shall then proceed to bring in a 
bill to that effect, not under a very san- 
guine hope that I can pass such a bill un- 
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less supported by her majesty’s govern- 
ment, but to keep up the public feeling, and 
to act as a pioneer in a work which I deem 
not only absolutely necessary for the health 
of the people, but required by public de- 
cency, and creditable to the legislature b 
whom such sentiments are entertained, 
which sooner or later will and must be 
adopted. ‘The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving— 

“ That this House is of opinion, that the 
practice of interment in towns and crowded 
districts is injurious to the public health, 
and exposes the places of sepulture to de- 
secration, and the remains of the dead to 
acts revolting to moral and religious feel- 
ings; and that such practice ought to be 
abolished as early as it is practicable, con- 
sistently with the object of making due 
and proper provision for interment, and for 
the protection of vested interests in all ac- 
custoumed fees and emoluments.” 


Tue Rock Bumping anp INVESTMENT 
Society. 

Nothing, perhaps, shows to a greater 
extent the progress we have made in civi- 
lisation, than the formation of companics 
and societies. Thus, public works are 
accomplished which would be beyond the 
efforts and means of private individuals, 
and persons of the lower classes are assisted 
in the purchase of property, who, without 
some such help, would be unable te do so. 
If anyone would rapidly consider in detail 
the immense machinery requisite to be set 
on foot in the construction ef a railway, 
he would instantly discover the value of. 
the existence of such powerful corporate 
bodies, Not but these may be subject to 
abuse; but they will, no doubt, improve 
and keep pace with the enlightenment of 
the age. Among public bodies, building 
societies deserve a prominent place. To 
one of these our attention has been parti- 
cularly called—we refer to the Rock Build- 
ing and Investment Society. The object 
of this society appears to be this:—By 
the payments of its shareholders, to form 
a fund, from which money may be advanced 
to the members, to enable them to pur- 
chase freehold or leasehold property; and 
for this purpose every shareholder shall be 
entitled to receive an advancement of the 
funds of the society gn every share, and 
so in proportion for every half and quarter 
part of a share he may subscribe for, after 
the rate stated in tables which ma 
be found in the little pamphlet publishe 
by the society. The payment of the ad- 
vance to be secured to the society by @ 
mortgage of such freehold or leasehold 
property. The object of this society is 
excellent. Its provisions are framed with 
a due regard to equity. Should any share- 
holder, having been a member not less 
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than one year, be desirous of withdrawing 
any shares on which he has not received 
an advance, he shall be allowed to do so, 
on giving to the board one month’s notice. 
Another excellent idea is, that the widows 
and orphans of deceased members are 
always to have the priority in the payment 
of the money paid by a shareholder. 

In case of a member dying, no right or 
benefit of survivorship shall be had or 
claimed by the surviving shareholders; 
but the shares and interest of the deceased 
member shall belong to his executors, who 
shall have as much benefit as the share-_ 
hoider could have had in case he had been 
living. What can be more fair or honest 
than this? No advantage is taken of the 
death; but,on the contrary, the money is 
paid over to the heirs of the deceased 
member, at or after the third monthly 
meeting subsequent to the demise. The. 
subscription is ten shillings per month on 
each share. Every shareholder shall, 
from the date of his certificate, commence 
paying his subscription money (ten shil- 
ings) for each share he may hold, and 
shall afterwards continue paying the said 
subscription money of ten shillings per 
share, per month, with’ all fines that may 
be due from him, at every succeeding 
monthly meeting, until the termination of 
the society; such payment to be made at 
the office of the society, between the hours 
of seven and nine o’clock in the evening, 
or at such other times and places as may 
be appointed for that purpose. The offices 
are at present at No. 26, New Broad-street, 


City. 

The name of fine always conveys an 
idea unpleasant to those who would join 
societies. We, therefore, hasten to show 
our readers that those in this society should 
not deter persons from entering. Every 
shareholder neglecting to pay his subscrip- 
tions at the time appointed, shall be fined 
on each of his shares as follows:—sixpence 
for the first month, sixpence for the second, 
a shilling for the third and fourth, and two 
shillings for every subsequent month. Any 
shareholder (not having received an ad- 
vance) continuing to neglect the payment 
of his monthly subscriptions, until the fines 
increased thereby shall equal all the sums 
actually paid by him, shall cease to be a 
shareholder, and forfeit all his interest in 
the society. 

It would exceed our limits to enter into 
any greater detail at present: we would 
refer to the prospectus printed in the pre- 
sent number. Rightly to understand the 
principles upon which this excellent insti- 
tution is founded, our readers should pro- 
cure the copy of the rules and regulations, 
which are written in so clear a style, as to 
be perfectly intelligible to all. 


Tue Tukatrts. 

There has been scarcely anything doing 
at the theatres during the early part of last 
month, with the exception of Drury Lane, 
that is worthy of being recorded in our 
pages, managers having, we presume, been 
so much engrossed by the preparation of 
the Christmas pantomimes and other sea- 
soti-pieces. 

Drury Lane. 

Another new opera from the prolific pen 
of Balfe was produced at this house on the 
11th ult., the libretto being by Mr. Bunn. 
The plot, which is derived from the French, 
is as follows:—It turns upon the love of 
Madame Corinne (Miss Rumer), a young 
widow, whose husband, a West Indian pro- 

rietor, dies, leaving her very rich; she 

as long cherished an affection for a young 
mulatto, Camille, but whom she has lost 
sight of; she sees Ardenford (Mr. Harri- 
son), and thinks that he is Camille. ‘The 
Marquis de Vernon (Mr. Weiss), wishes, 
however, to gain her hand for his son 
Count Florvile (Mr. Rafter), a young spend- 
thrift. The usual mistakes and contre- 
temps take place. Ardenford turns out to 
be Camille, the marquis, his father, and the 
young count his half-brother, with whom 

e was about to fight a duel, when Madame 
Corinne comes forward, explains the matter 
to the count, and gives her hand to Arden- 
ford. The other characters introduced 
were Viscount Morliere (Mr. Horncastle), 
Malapropos, Ardentord’s valet (Mr. Har- 
ley), Jaloux, a (Mr. S. Jones), 
Grisette, his wife (Miss lt. Isaacs), and 
Frivole, lady’s maid (Mrs. Hughes). In 
the first act, the scene is laid at Kancy; 
in the second and third, at Paris. 

The success of the opera has been most 
triumphant, and Mr. Bunn has received his 
reward for the great outlay incurred in its 
production, and has had the rare felicity of 
receiving the almost unanimous praises of 
the critics. 

The music is exceedingly beautiful; 
among the choicest morceaux we may men- 
tion the following ballads—* It is not form 
it is not face,” “Go, memory, go,” and the 
guitar song, “ Love in language,” which 
were all exquisitely sung by Miss Romer; 
a buffo air, “ There is nothing so perplex- 
ing,” sung by Mr. Weiss, and two songs 
“When fond remembrance,” and “ The 
say there is some distant land,” which fe 
to Mr. Harrison. A chorus and morceau 
ensemble, which concludes the quartett, is 
also very good, and the grand finale is well 
worked up. 

Of the performers it is our pleasing task 
to speak favourably. Miss Romer acquitted 
herself well in her part. Mr. Weiss has 
dropped into the old men's parts, as if they 
were made for him; he has lately much im- 
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proved, but more particularly in these cha- 
racters, which suit him so well, that we 
should hardly fancy him again in anything 
juvenile. He sung the comic air we have 
alluded to exceedingly well, and has always 
been well received. Mr. Harley is an old 
established favourite. His vocation is to 
make people laugh, and he does it so suc- 
cessfully that his mere appearance generally 
produces a risible effect. The subordinate 
parts were also well sustained. Miss Isaacs, 
as the grisette, acted nicely, and Mr. Jones, 
as her husband, an innkeeper, played the 
cheracter well, We must not omit men- 
tioning that on the first night Miss 
Romer, Messrs. Harrison and Weiss were 
called for; next Mr. Balfe made his ap- 
pearance ; and lastly, Mr. Bunn, who 
availed himself of the opportunity to ad- 
dress the house. 
Tue Lyceum. 

This popular theatre re-opened its doors 
last Monday, and commenced another sea- 
son, under the Keeleys, with a version of 
Dickens’ new Christmas tale, “the Battle of 
Life,” which was produced with the sanc- 
tion, and under the superintendence of its 
author, 

As the plot of the piece is, no doubt, 
familiar to our readers, from having pe- 
rused the tale itself, we shall not inflict on 
them the tedium of relating it, but pro- 
ceed at once to state the cast of characters, 
&c. The character of Clemency Newcome 
was sustained by Mrs. Keeley, and never 
do we remember to have seen her to 
greater advantage. Mr. Benjamin Britain 
was played by Mr. Keeley, in his usual 
droll manner, and as though he seemed to 
appreciate to the fullest extent, the au- 
thor’s conception; and Frank Matthews 
was peculiarly happy in his delineations of 
the quaint old physician, Dr. Jeddler. 
Miss Daly, as Grace, we much admired, 
as we also did Miss May, as Marion; indeed 
the entire round of characters were ably 
supported, and the way in which the play 
was put upon the stage must be allowed 
to have materially influenced its success. 
At the conclusion of the piece Albert 
Smith appeared before the curtain, and 
there was a loud call for Mr. Dickens, but 
he was either not in the house, or did not 
care t) respond to the call for him. 

Tue Eraior1an SERENADERS. 

These amusing singers, after a prospe- 
rous tour in the provinces, have again fa- 
voured the metropolis with their presence, 
and with a success quite equal to their ex- 
pectations, we should imagine, for the 
house was filled on ‘Tuesday evening last. 
Those who have not yet heard them, we 
recommend to go, and they will not repent 
it; they sing their harmonised airs with 
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much expression, indeed far superior fo 
anything of the kind we have lately heard. 


SacreD Pmyarmonic Society. 

The “Messiah” was performed last 
Wednesday by this Society, to a full at- 
tendance, in the room of Exeter Hall. The 
performance was anything but satisfactory 
to our minds; the chorus and band require 
a vast deal of drilling to make them 
efficient. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Severn’s Concert. 

This entertainment was given in the 
Hanover-square Concert Rooms, on the 3d 
ult. It was one of the richest treats it has 
been our good fortune to enjoy for some 
time past. The chief item in the pro- 
gramme was “an operatic serenata,” com- 
posed by Mr. Severn—* The Spirit of the 
Shell.” It is a very elegant piece of musi- 
cal composition, and the libretto by Francis 
Wyman, is far superior to librettos in 
general, and, did our space permit, we 
should much like to make an extract or 
two in proof. The solo parts were sus- 
tained by Miss Birch and Mr. Lockey, 
and the subordinate parts by Messrs. 
Shoubridge, Wetherbed, and Hawkins, and 
Misses Cubitt and Solomon. 

The second part consisted of a selection 
chiefly of vocal music, by the vocalists 
mentioned, and Mr. John Parry, who sang 
his comic song, “The London Season,” 
and was, of course, encored, and Mrs. 
Severn herself. 

THE PANTOMIMES. 

Drury Lane.—The introduction to the 
pentomime of “ Harlequin St. George and 
the Dragon” is not very conspicuous for 
literary ability. The first scene is the 
abode of Kalyba (Horncastle), the En- 
chantress, who summons her faithfal 
ministers, Earth, Fire, Air, and Water, 
who have been, much to the satisfaction 
of their mistress, effecting shipwrecks and 
earthquakes, and burning down houses, 
“in spite of Mr, Braidwood and his new 
Fire Brigade.” Intellect (Miss Payne), 
arrives in a small wee to dispute 
the magic power of Kalyba, and to tell 


her what he has done, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Ignorance and Supersti- 
tion; and, in fine, to bid defiance to her and 
her crew. Kalyba laughs at the new comer; 
and, to show him her power, orders Air 
and Water to cause a shipwreck. Here is. 
an illustration of a storm at sea—the life- 


boat saves the crew. Kalyba is not to be 
baffled, and she commands an earthquake. 
This is treated ina similar manner. The 
Enchantress is not satisfied, so Intellect 
gives her a month or two, to “ steal seven 
little brats” the Champions of Christendom. 
The sceneischanged to an “ Infant School,” 
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in which intellect certainly does not make 
much progress. “The Exterior and Bar- 
bacan of Coventry Castle,” brings us to 
St. George, who is féted on his birth-day. 
This scene is full of the fun of pantomime. 
The champions set out on their different 
journeys, after St. George (W. H. Payne), 

as emancipated himself, and enchanted 
the Enchantress. Egypt is the country of 
St. George’s exploits. Almanzor (‘I 
Matthews) is on the point of being mar- 
ried to the fair Princess, but, as the pan- 
tomime states, the lady “has a decided 
objection to be bound in Morocco.” 
Amongst the tricks there are some that 
deserved and met with a hearty round of 
applause. They were mostly of a political 
character. 


HaymarKket.—“ The Invisible Prince; or, 
The Island of Tranquil Delight,” is a happy 
Christmas hit. The monarch of bombast, 
Mr. Bland, struts about with inflated im- 
portance, to the no small amusement of his 
audience. In this extavaganza he is the 
rival of Leander (Miss P. Horton), who, 
in his adventures, is assailed by the fairy 
Gentilla, and she presents him, amongst 
other gifts, with a cap, by means of which 
he makes himself invisible. With such 
advantages he entirely supersedes the In- 
fante Furibond, and onsi'y gains the affec- 
tions of that exquisite Little Pet (Miss 
Julia Bennett), to the tune of “ I’d rather 
have a guinea,” “’'T'was you that kissed 
the pretty girl,” “ The poor soldier,” “ The 
bold dragoon,” “ Pretty Polly, say,” and 
“ Get along home, you yellow girls.” The 
house was very full. 

Princess’s.—°* The Enchanted Beauties 
of the Golden Castle; or, Harlequin and 
the One-eyed Ogre,” was produced at 
this house. The scenery is very beautiful. 
In the opening scene, the bird which car- 
ries Frizzlegit to the Golden Castle is of 
immense size, and its introduction was 
very cleverly managed. The “ Isle of 
Parrots” has called forth the taste of the 
scene-painter. The distant figures climbing 
the balsatic rocks has a curious effect. 
There is also a very pretty idea in the 
budding and expansion of a rose, when the 
enchanted beauties suddenly appear; and 
the scene where the Princess is discovered 
through a trellis work, was in the best 
style of the artist of the theatre. The 
pantomime was highly successful. 


Lycrum.—The pantomime produced at 
this establishment is constructed on a some- 
what novel principle, being divided into two 
acts. In the first part the poetical story 
of the “Butterfly’s Ball” is developed, and 
the second act is entirely devoted to the 
harlequinade. Mr. Lauri made his first 


attempt to play the part of Harlequin. 
Collier fills the part of the Clown, and he 
is a truly deoll fellow. Some of the transfor- 
mations were made exceedingly clever, and 
the machinery worked uncommonly well. 
The scene of the Freemason’s Hall afforded 
some capital jokes, which told against the 
“craft.” The “ grand seeret” was cleverly 
worked. A huge sack was brought on the 
stage, and after some extravagant jokes 
between the Clown and Pantaloon, a tre- 
mendous red-hot poker was produced. The 
attempted swindle at the Egyptian Hall of 
“ What is it ?” was also burlesqued. Nor 
were the railway bubbles and the Welling- 
ton statue forgotten. The music, by Alex- 
ander Lee, was performed by a first-rate 
band. The pantomime is likely to have a 
long run. 

ADELPHI.—A new jf’ ce in three aets, 
entitled “ Columba; or, the Corsican Sister,” 
was brought out at this theatre. Columba 
(Madame Celeste) is the sister of a young 
lieutenant, who has been in the French ser- 
vice, and has just returned to Corsica. Her 
brother, Antonia Della Rebbia (Mr. Howe), 
has been long absent from Corsica, and 
during his absence his father has boen mur- 
dered by a rival family, According to the 
custom of the country, Antonia is expected, 
and urged by his sister to take blood for 
blood, but having imbibed gentler feelings, 
it is only when convinced by proofs of the 
guilt of the accused that he consents to 
avenge the murder of his parent. There is 
an episodal portion of the piece which turns 
on the love between Antonio and Miss Ne- 
ville (Mrs, Yates), but the play concludes 
without giving ony eee account of 
its termination. right, as the Colonel’s 
servant, was very amusing, and Paul Bed- 
ford and O. Smith, as two bandits, made 
the most of their parts, Miss Woolgar, as 
Chilina, a mountain peasant girl, was 
loudly applanded. Most of the actors were 
called before the curtain at the conclusion. 

Surrey.—The lessee of this establish- 
ment has spared no pains in the production 
of the new pantomime, It is entitled— 
“The King of the Castle; or Harlequin in 
the Land of Dreams.” 


AstLEy’s.—The pantomime of theForty 
Thieves; or Harlequin Ali Baba and the 
Robbers’ Cave,” was produced at this theatre. 
It would be a needless work to go over the 

lot of the “ Forty Thieves,” as we take it 
or granted that every one has read or seen 


it. Suffice it to say, that the plot was hu- 
morously written, and introduced “ the 
animals ” to the satisfaction of a noisy and 
well-filled house. The “effects” were 
numerous. 





